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POLISHING WAXES 


Bright Beauty 
FLOOR CLEANER 


Bright Beauty 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Bright Beauty 
PASTE WAX 


Bright Beauty 
QUID (spirit) PREPARED 
WAXES 


Bright Beauty 
POLISH & CLEANER 
and SILVER POLISH 


Bright Beauty 
DANCE FLOOR WAX 


Bright Beauty 
Duty PASTE CLEANER 







Bright Beauty 
UFFLEBOARD WAXES 












ALL AVAILABLE FOR 
PRIVATE BRAND ONLY 


We do not compete with our jobbers 
for consumer sales. We sell only to 
distributors, except for experi- 
mental accounts in Chicago 

essential to research. 


Candy’s Supreme—Candy’s Supreme Special AS 
Candy's DeLuxe—Bright Beauty 

Four waxes that are all-around top quality for any given 

traffic condition. Each imparts the finest protection and 

beauty to floors for which they are best suited. 


An outstanding material for removing even the heaviest 
wax film and dirt....Brings neglected floors “back to 
normal.” The right cleaning agent to insure the most effi- 
cient floor maintenance. 


A cream furniture polish that spreads easily, polishes with- 
out excessive effort and imparts a deep impressive lustre. 
Too, it permits repeated repolishing with a dry cloth saving 
reapplications time and again; truly a very economical polish 
of very highest quality. 


A paste wax that is properly blended and refined from ex- 
cellent quality solids and solvents that produce the best 
drying time and thorough evaporation. A wax that is easy 
to handle, having “creamy” consistency and _ stability 
throughout its stocking and usage period. 


Complete line of spirit dissolved waxes that meet a wide 
variety of demands for durability, color and types of usages. 
Each its own “Dry-Cleaner,” they keep a surface waxed 
with a superb protective coating necessary to many difficult 
surfaces such as certain floors (where adaptable), bars, 
wallpaper, etc. 


As a Glass Cleaner (pink color) it applies evenly with little 
effort, wipes off easily with neglible “powdering” and pro- 
duces an undeniable “feel” of cleanness to glass that is 
actually true in fact. Different in color only as Silver polish, 
it imparts a highly desirable lustre to all silver without 
abrasion and can even correct the abuses of scratchy, “quick- 
polish” inferior products. 


Basic advantages are freedom from “balling up” thus does 
not gather dirt and impregnate the floor with hard spots 
difficult to remove...also is free from dusty effects. Adds the 
protective quality to expensive ballroom floors that means 
more “floor-years” to users everywhere. 


Really cleans and scours more effectively and quicker than 
most scouring powders. Depending on application, it can 
clean to perfection even painted walls to provide a suitable 
repainting surface. 100% active, free from excessive abrasive 
quality, it frees almost every surface from all forms of 
foreign matter to perfection. 


Few can really demand the right product—so get on the 
inside early with the waxes that will always meet the most 
highly skilled performers demands for “fast play” and 
steady performance—the paste wax to produce a “base” of 
exceptional hardness and durability—a powdered wax to 
keep game progress on an even footing; truly tops in quality 
that fully protects the expensive playing surface! 


Gilde 


TO WAX PRODUCTS PURCHASING 


FOR PRIVATE 


BRAND RESALE 


An honest appraisal of floor wax products as 
we see it is offered to guide wax buyers who 
want the best quality money can buy... 


1. BEAUTY AND DURABILITY should be considered 
together. Initial appearance is important, but 
for a waxed surface to remain beautiful! it 
must be durable. Durability depends not only 
on resistance to the abrasion of traffic, but 
even more so on resistance to the collection of 
dirt and to discoloring traffic marks. Durability 
is really measured by how long the waxed 
surface maintains a nice appearance before the 
necessity of complete removal and re-waxing. 


2. ANTI! SLIP qualities are necessary in a good 
wax as a matter of safety underfoot. This im- 
portant quality does not necessarily require 
the sacrifice of beauty and protection which 
are the foremost original reasons for the use 
of a wax. Look for the proper balance—a wax 
film which is not excessively slippery yet 
which is not tacky and does not excessively 
collect dirt. 


3. WATER RESISTANCE is important, particularly 
when considering the possibility of wet traffic 
and the necessity for frequent damp mopping 
for the purpose of removing surface dirt. 
Overdoing this quality means greater difficulty 
in applying multiple coats of wax and may 
seriously increase the difficulty in removal 
when complete cleaning and re-waxing is 
necessary. Water resistance is important, but 
so is the quality of removability. 


4. SCLID CONTENT when expressed in per- 
centage is not nearly as important as the 
quality of the solid content. When considering 
good quality, 12% of solids answers mest 
needs for good planned maintenance pro- 
grams. Two applications of 12% will give bet- 
ter results than one of 18%. However, the 
more concentrated material is useful for some 
programs of maintenance and particularly on 
“washed-out” floors, etc. Over-waxing should 
be avoided so that periodic complete removal 
will not be too difficult. 


5. CARNAUBA WAX is still the most important 
basic ingredient in our floor waxes. When re- 
fined and compounded with other important 
ingredients and “KNow How,” it aids mate- 
rially in producing the most important feature 
of a good floor wax...ALL AROUND QUALITY OF 
PERFORMANCE. 
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HE past month has seen the fat and oil 
market continue in the doldrums while 
competition among soapers has become 
quietly more keen. High priced fat inventories 
mostly have been worked off by soapers, but the 
cost of doing business in other directions has not 
receded from 1948 highs. Spectacular price move- 
ments in raw materials and other upsetting in- 
fluences appear to have moved elsewhere for the 
time being. Those who should know their foreign 
markets tell us that the world shortage of oils 
and fats has ended, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But, all this could be just another 
lull before the storm, this time a storm out of 
Washington. Congress will be back on the job in 
January and the soap and detergent industry 
need have little fear that it will be neglected in 
the matter of legislative attention. 
a 
TILL another bill,—this one the ‘Federal 
Household Cleanser Act,”—was introduced 
into Congress last month by Senator Gil- 
lette of Iowa, aimed to “prohibit the movement in 
interstate commerce of injurious, misrepresented, 
and uninformatively labelled household cleansers.” 
This bill is intended to regulate any household 
cleanser used in “washing, cleansing, deodorizing, 
renovating, bleaching, or polishing,”—which is 
indeed a large order. It forbids dangerous ingre- 
dients, slack filling, and false labeling, and calls 
for statements of net weight and ingredients by 
common name and percentage of each. If the 
product purports to be a soap or detergent, the 
percentage of non-soap or non-detergent ingre- 
dients must be stated. It requires that labels bear 
“adequate warnings against misuses.” 

Study of the proposed law brings up the same 
objections as to previous, recent bills by Senator 
Gillette. We can see no need for any such legisla- 
tion. Attendant benefits or protection to the pub- 
lic would be very questionable. Also, the bill 
would seem to overlap the Insecticide Act of 1947 
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and the Federal Trade Commission Act, the old 
double jeopardy thing again. 
SY 
® ) ECAUSE we stated here recently that we 
® ) doubted the Gilette Senate Subcommit- 
tee was interested in getting at the real 
facts in connection with government regulation 
of soaps and oa and fat usage, we have been taken 
to task again by F. B. Wise, secretary of the Na- 
tional Renderers Association. Mr. Wise chooses 
to believe that the Gillette Amendment to the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act,—subsequently re- 
placed by a new bill requiring ingredient labeling 
of soaps,—was conceived out of a desire to obtain 
the true facts. He may be wholly correct. But, 
the evidence in our book points the other way. 
An examination of the transcript of the Gillette 
Subcommittee hearings, at which certain soap 
industry representatives testified, indicated a lack 
of knowledge of the oil-fat-soap subject as well 
as some rather definite misconceptions on the part 
of committee members. This was revealed by the 
character of their questions and their own state- 
ments. Accordingly, we surmised that they were 
not sufficiently well informed at that time to 
write a law or an amendment designed to regu- 
late a major American industry. Yet, the soap 
amendment was apparently already in the works 
even before the Committee had the facts on 
which to act. Furthermore, the bill covering oil 
and fat import “equalization fees” had been in- 
troduced several months prior to these hearings. 
Always we had been of the opinion that the 
time to examine a road map is before starting on 
a journey, not after you reach your destination. 
Similarly, we feel that legislators should examine 
all facts in advance of writing laws. But, evi- 
dently this was not the case in this initial soap-oil- 
fat regulatory legislation. Only one side of the 
story appears to have been understood,—the ren- 
derers’ side. Thus, is it strange that many soapers 
feel the Gillette group is out after their scalps 
rather than on a sincere search for facts? 
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1929-1949 


what have we learned 4 


ITH the twentieth anniversary 

last month of the famous stock 

market crash of 1929, and the 
start of the depression that continued 
through the thirties, the event was marked 
by numerous optimistic articles explaining 
how “it couldn’t happen again.” To us, it 
sounded much like the talk we heard through 
the late days of twenty-eight and the early 
days of twenty-nine. We had reached a new 
plateau! Remember? There were to be no 
more depressions, just bigger and better busi- 
ness forever after. 

The facts were that we had been lending 
big chunks of money to Europe all through 
the twenties. Recall the Dawes Plan? And 
Europe had been spending our money here, 
making us think we were enjoying a big 
business boom. As long as we financed our 
own prosperity, it continued. When the time 
came to start paying back, the boom col- 
lapsed. 

What then are the points of similarity to- 
day? And of difference? Since the war’s end 
our gifts and loans abroad have totaled al- 
most twenty-five billion. Under one label 
or another, we are again pumping money 
into Europe,—money which they are not 
going to repay any more than they were 
able to repay the “loans” of twenty-five 
years ago. 

Building the boom still higher, we have 
been lending ex-service men down-payments 
on houses, paying their tuition while they 
study a wide variety of subjects including 
the rumba, will shortly give each of them a 
chunk of money in the form of a return of 
insurance premiums which is in fact just 
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another bonus. More cash will be pumped 
into our economy, more demand will be 
built up, but not a healthy demand,—rather 
a demand which will give us a false sense of 
well-being while it lasts, and which will dis- 
appear as soon as the government stops 
shelling out, as it must some day. 

For variety, look to the agricultural scene. 
Instead of paying the farmer for not pro- 
ducing, as we did with our new ideas of 
economics during the depression days, we 
now pay for the crop itself, and thus incur 
added expense in storing, shipping and even- 
tually disposing of the mounting surplus. 
The farmer is prosperous, but we would feel 
a lot more optimistic about his seeming pros- 
perity if it were based on production to meet 
a stable market demand rather than on sales 
supported by government guarantees which 
are costing the taxpayers billions a year. 

True, we do not have inflated security 
prices today. But, the reason well may be 
that business is so worried over the mounting 
tax burden that there is no feeling of as- 
surance that present profit rates can con- 
tinue. And what happens when profits do 
drop off, and tax receipts no longer produce 
the fifty billion a year which the govern- 
ment is currently spending? Business men 
are afraid they know the answer already. 

Under the “Economic Expansion Act of 
1949” introduced into Congress this past 
summer, the government would finance the 
building of new plants to be operated by 
private business. It would make loans by the 
billions to expand our economy and to in- 
crease jobs. The cry would go up for gov- 

(Turn to Page 147) 
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N NEW YORK CITY and near- 
by areas where the water is 

“soft,” the sale of synthetic de- 
tergents for household and _ personal 
uses has not been as actively promoted 
as in other sections. It has not been 
necessary. In these sections soap is quite 
satisfactory, as in this type of water 
it remains stable, makes abundant, long 
lasting suds and most results from its 
above 


farther northwest in New York State, 


use are criticism. However, 
in the Buffalo area, we find water so 
“hard” that the average soap becomes 
curds in a matter of a few minutes 
after being added to even very hot 
water. In this area the new synthetic 
detergents are being accepted grate- 
fully. 

True, few know them as syn- 
thetic detergents; they are “soapless” 
or “new” soaps, and so promoted by 
both retailers and manufacturers. Ex- 
tensive advertising is done in this area 
by manufacturers for all synthetic 
products, and while some chain store 
managers and buyers of cosmetics for 
department and drug stores under- 
stand what is meant by “Synthetic De- 
tergent,” no effort is made to pass this 
information on to customers or, in 
most cases, even to clerks. 

People have been greatly in- 
fluenced by advertising campaigns, es- 
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By Ethelyn Weller 





hard water of the Buffalo area 
ives synthetic detergents a test 
they pass to the satisfaction of 
both retailers and the housewife. 








pecially when accompanied by one cent 
sales, sample packages, or coupons 
which entitled the holder to two boxes 
for the price of one. Most active among 
manufacturers so advertising have 
been Procter & Gamble Co. and Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. For a long 
time the former company promoted 
“Dreft” as a model dishwasher and 
window cleaner, while the latter firm 
did the same with “Vel.” Advertise- 
ments drew attractive pictures of 
shining glassware and sparkling win- 
dows, both of which required only 
washing in a mild solution, rinsing and 
air-drying, a minimum of labor and 
time. It was stressed that so little of 
the detergent was needed for one wash- 
ing that it was very economical. 
Women tried them, found them su- 
perior to soap powders and they be- 
came standards in most homes, avail- 
able in chain groceries as well as in 
drug and department stores. 

More recently P&G put on its 
now well-known “Tide” 
Every home in the Buffalo area received 
its free box of the product. Again 


there was extensive advertising, pro- 


sampling. 


moting the product as an excellent 
laundry “soap,” and leaving “Dreft” 
as the model for dishes and windows. 
It was mentioned also that “Tide” 
would do all the things previously 
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claimed for “Dreft.” “Tide” took its 
place on the front of most retailers’ 
shelves, and today is one of the most 
widely used of any synthetic detergent 
in the Buffalo area. 

A still more recent P&G prod- 
uct, the liquid “Joy,” was also intro- 
duced via the trial bottle given to each 
home. It met with approval and now 
rivals “Tide” for dishwashing and fine 
laundry work, but the latter still stands 
as the favorite as a general all-purpose 
detergent. 

“Vel” is also very well liked, as 
is “Surf” (Lever Bros. Co.), since a 
recent promotion in which two pack- 
ages were sold for about the price of 
one. “Fab” (C-P-P) is in demand in 
many areas. It was noted that certain 
products have strong local followings. 
For instance in one community center 
“Swerl” Aniline & Film 
Corp.) was the big seller, although a 
few blocks away merchants didn’t even 
stock the product. Several chain store 
operators placed their sales of all these 
products at about 50 per cent of all 
soaps sold for household uses. 

Customers are influenced by 
advertising and by other people’s 
opinions; retailers are influenced more 
by manufacturers. The average con- 
sumer is not too apt to be particular 
about the manufacturer of a product, 
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merchants say. Occasionally one hears 
a remark, “well, ‘Dreft’ and ‘Tide’ are 
made by the manufacturers of ‘Ivory’ 
soap. That’s good enough for me.” 
Some people seem to feel that their 
loyalty to an older soap product can- 
not be questioned when they change 
to a new product made by the same 
company. Alert retailers have used this 
in many local advertising campaigns. 

This survey was made as broad 
as possible. Chain grocery stores were 
visited, both small ones and the giant 
super markets; drug stores, both chain 
and independently owned; buyers of 
cosmetics in several large department 
stores were consulted, and lastly, sev- 
eral housewives were asked for their 
opinions. 

The superintendent of one large 
chain grocery firm said that his com- 
pany has gone along with all nationally 
advertised synthetic detergents, and 
because a demand for them has been 
created they are stocked and displayed 
in all the company’s retail stores. No 
store promotions are used except in 
conjunction with a national project, 
and the synthetic types are in no way 
segregated. A typical soap section has 
packages of “Ivory” soap, “Dreft,” 
“Vel,” “Rinso” Lever, “Swerl,” “Kirk- 
(C-P-P), 


other brands of soap flakes or powder 


man’s” flakes and several 
and synthetic detergents arranged in- 
discriminately on the shelves and in 
island or floor displays in a nearby aisle. 
Many stores are self-service and in 
others customers have a way of helping 
themselves, which gives them an oppor- 
tunity to look over the products be- 
fore choosing. Whether self-served or 
waited on by a clerk, however, the 
choice is usually one of the more widely 


advertised brands. 
Buying Habits Analyzed 


OAP has many loyal adherents and 

there are always people who are 
loathe to change products, if the one 
they are using is satisfactory. This 
seems to be particularly true in low 
rent areas, where people are not as will- 
ing to make changes and where budgets 
must be watched very closely. When a 
product has been used for some time 
and its into the 
budget, 


change, 
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cost found to fit 
the family may be slow to 
even though it is told an- 


other product is just as good, or better, 
and more economical. In high rent 
areas, on the other hand, people wel- 
come changes, are always in the market 
for new things. Several retailers con- 
tacted in each type of district agreed 
on this. One merchant in a low rent 
area said that he has made little of the 
synthetic detergents because his peo- 
ple do not demand them. A retailer in 
a similar type store on the other side 
of the city had a big window display 
of the “new soaps,” which was aug- 
mented by an aisle display and several 
shelves featuring synthetic detergents. 
He said they sold like “hot cakes.” 
“Give my customers a new 
idea,” he went on, “and they love it.” 
Even though many of the bet- 
ter homes now have water softening 
facilities, they are using synthetic de- 
tergents more and more, having be- 
come acquainted with them through 
hard water use. Retailers both in Buf- 
falo and in the outlying villages and 
towns say that sales of these products 
have increased from 40 to 60 per cent 
in the last six months. Some did not 
care to give an estimate as they felt 
that the increase in sales in these prod- 
ucts was due to the extensive adver- 
tising campaigns and could not be 
considered a normal growth of demand 
for such merchandise. They said that 
in another six months, with possibly 
less spectacular advertising, a true pic- 
ture of the growth of these sales could 


be more accurately drawn. 
Drug Stores Feature Synthetics 


OST drug stores in this area 

feature synthetic detergents in 
their household soap departments, but 
little promotion is done. “We stock 
them because there is a demand for 
them,” one druggist said. “However, 
all these soaps are more or less stable 
products and we do not make much of 
them. They are there for those who 
want them.” 

However, these same drug stores 
do make much of the synthetic de- 
tergents in cosmetic forms. The new 
shampoos, shave creams, and other 
preparations of this kind are heavily 
promoted. True, the advertising usu- 
ally follows national promotions, but 
in this hard water area they are often 
followed up by local campaigns. Cos- 
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metic buyers hold demonstrations and 
clerks are taught all the selling points 
of these products, little mention being 
made, however, of the synthetic de- 
tergent angle. They are “soaps espe- 
cially adapted for hard water use” and 
little information beyond this is offered. 

Asked for figures on the sale of 
these new products, the manager of 
one large chain drug store in Buffalo 


‘roughly estimated it as 80 per cent of 


all shampoos, with the rate almost as 
high for sales of shave creams. 

The story in the department 
stores was much the same as that of the 
that 
stress is laid on the sale of the synthetic 


drug stores, only even more 
products. Buyers follow nationally ad- 
vertised promotions and clerks are well 
versed in the advantages of the new 
merchandise. Each new product is 
listed at once and any demand for it 
puts it on the store’s shelves. Buyers 
themselves have become enthusiastic 
over the new shampoos. “I could never 
seem to rinse all the soap out of my 
hair,” one buyer said. “Since these new 
shampoos have come on the market it is 
a joy to shampoo my hair at home and 
see the suds rinse away and leave no 
film.” 

Various from 


answers Came 


housewives asked about synthetic de- 


> 


tergents, the new “soaps.” Several 
said that since using these detergents 
their balky sink drains had had no 
stoppages; before this often it had been 
necessary to use a plunger or a solvent. 


or even call a plumber. 
Detergent As Rug Cleaner 


NOTHER woman told an in- 


teresting story. “I was wiping 
off the sofa with a mild solution of 
warm water and a synthetic deter- 
gent,” she explained. “I placed the 
dish containing the solution on a rug 
of soft gray color, which, in spite of 
several washings with ammonia, had 
been slowly taking on a darker hue. 
In washing the sofa I must have spilled 
some of the solution, and after finish- 
ing the sofa I began to wipe up the 
wet spot on the rug. That one spot 
was the original gray color of my rug. 
I sponged the rug with the detergent 
solution and rinsed it off with clear 
water. When I finished my rug was 
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as beautiful as when it was new and 
I have kept it that way ever since by 
occasional shampoos of the detergent 
and warm water.” 

told of 


cleaning a sofa that she considered so 


Another housewife 


hopelessly soiled that she was going to 
have it re-covered. She sponged it with 
a “new soap” with excellent results. 
Of course, opinions of synthetic 
detergents are not universally favor- 
able. There are complaints that they 
are hard on the hands; some house- 
wives do not like them for cottons, 


another for rayons, etc., but many 
who have so complained later con- 


fessed that 


used them themselves, just heard of 


they have not actually 
them or listened to someone’s else com- 
plaints. Some fear them because they 
consider them as “chemicals.” 

A druggist expressed a dislike 
of these new products. “I'll stick to 
a popular brand soap,” he declared. 
Further questioning revealed that he 
was unmarried and knew nothing of 
any household uses for soaps, nor did 
he know about shampoos, other than to 
wash his own rather sparse locks with 
the particular soap. 


A buyer of infants wear for a 
large Buffalo department store, when 
asked what she advised mothers to use 
for washing baby sweaters and other 
wool garments, said she suggested a 
well known brand of soap. She later 
admitted that she liked this soap and 
had never tried any other for the pur- 
pose. Other buyers of this type of 
merchandise said they advised either 
soap or a good synthetic detergent; 
others said that they suggested 
“Dreft.” 

It must be remembered that the 
Buffalo area is a perfect testing ground 
for synthetic detergents. For years 
people in the Buffalo area have labored 
with hard water. Women have re- 
sorted to all kinds of water softeners 
for household uses, with varying de- 
grees of success. Men and women have 
been plagued with shampoos that left 
a film on their hair. Now, suddenly, 
the market is full of new “soaps” that 
retain a suds and rinse away com- 
pletely, leaving dishes sparkling; 
clothes soft and clean; hair with a 


new beauty, and with every day bring- 
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ing more uses for the new products. 


Synthetic detergents have come to stay 


and even now people are forgetting 
that they ever got along without them. 








Detergents Are ‘Favorite Sons’ 
of Soap Makers, say Renderers 


BY they have priced their 
synthetic detergents lower than 
their soaps, thus giving the synthetic 
materials a competitive advantage, the 
National Renderers Association sus- 
pects that soapers are pushing their 
detergents at the expense of soaps and 
that the detergents are their “favorite 
sons.” In a letter from F. B. Wise, 
NRA, 


papers and magazines are accused of 


secretary-treasurer of news- 


playing up synthetic detergents, par- 
ticularly in reporting the recent oil 
and fat hearings in Washington, at the 
instigation of “their profitable soap 


advertising accounts.” He goes on to 


mention the profits of large soapers as 
an indication that they undoubtedly 
are quite well satisfied with the way 
things are going in the soap business. 

The letter from Mr. Wise to 
the Editor of Soap % Sanitary Chemi- 
cals states: 

“During the question and answer 
period which followed a luncheon meet- 
ing of trade association representatives in 
Washington recently at which Senator Gil 
lette of Iowa was the main speaker, I 
asked the Senator publicly whether it was 
true—as was so baldly implied in an edi 
torial in your September issue—that the 
Senate Agriculture Subcommittee on Crop 
Utilization was not interested in getting 
the facts about the subjects which they 
are inquiring into, including the fats and 
oils problem. 

“The Senator stated unequivocally 
that. as chairman of the Subcommittee, 
he personally was most earnestly seeking 
out the truth and he said that he was 
certain that the other members of the 
Subcommittee were likeminded; he as- 
serted that it was not the intention of 
the Subcommittee to impale any industry 


or anv individual to a cross. 


“While I have not read the report 
which you sav resulted in the exemption 
of soap from the present food, drug, and 
cosmetics act, I think you are on very 
shaky ground when you base your posi 
tion on the contention that because soap 
was exempt then, it should be exempt now 
because the situation today is no different 
than it was then. I, for one, would not be 
that 
and [I do not believe that the sponsor of 


willing to take your word alone for 
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pricing themselves out of a 


the proposal to add soap to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act can be charged with 
gross ignorance in that regard; I prefer to 
consider that the amendment was con- 
ceived out of a sincere desire to get the 
true facts about the situation. 

“In his luncheon talk, Senator Gil 
lette stated that he 


finished 


believes many mer 
chandisers of products may be 
substantial 
market at the present time. It seems to 
me that might be 
applicable in the case of synthetic deter 
gents and natural soaps. For example, it 
is noted that the price of synthetic deter 
gents marketed by natural fat soap manu 
facturers has generally always been a frac 
tion below the selling price of the com- 
parative conventional soap product. This 


such an observation 


of course gives the synthetic material the 
competitive advantage to start with, all 
other factors being equal, and indeed 
leaves a strong suspicion that the synthetic 
material is the ‘favorite son.’ 

“However, such a policy does not 
make economic sense if it is true, as ad 
mitted by the representatives of the large 
soap companies at the recent hearings in 
Washington, that their unit profit on syn- 
thetic detergents is presently less than on 
the natural fat product. [f the synthetic 
product is so much better for some uses 
than the conventional soaps, as claimed, 
why isn’t a higher price asked? Could 
not a part of the profit on natural fat 
soaps be forsaken in return for the pros- 
pect of greater sales volume at prices more 
competitive with company-marketed de- 
tergentsr 

“The rather 
ments continuing to be reported by large 
soap manufacturers no doubt indicates 
why such producers are satisfied with the 
present situation. It is rather amusing to 
read the righteous indignation with which 
you criticize the way the newspapers and 
magazines played up the synthetic deter- 
gent angle of the recent hearings in Wash- 
ington; I don’t suppose you stopped to 
think that many of them were probably 
put up to this by their profitable soap ad- 
vertising accounts. At any rate, whether 
‘planted’ or not, all the synthetic deter- 
gent publicity probably didn’t do syn- 
thetic detergent sales any great harm. 


sizeable profit state- 


“In closing, may I just observe that 
it must be evident just which industry is 
in the best position to withstand any price 
readjustments, judging from the net profit 
of approximately S28 million for the fiscal 
year 1948-1949. as reported by one large 
September 
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Soap manufacturer im your 


issue.” 








Whitening 
Agents 
in Soap 


By Milton A. Lesser 


LITTLE over two years ago, 
certain advertising copy- 

writers began to use a new 
and very Some- 
body’s soap, they said, now contained 
a “sunlight” ingredient that not only 


be washed 


whiter but also made washable colors 


intriguing theme. 


caused white clothes to 


brighter. Skepticism, often too well 
justified, gave way to a realization 
that something new and quite effec- 
tive had been added. 


addition gave results that were of 


Moreover, the 


definite interest to the soap maker, 
the laundryman and to the housewife. 

Into the battle against the yel- 
lowing of laundered shirts, shorts and 
sheets has come a new series of com- 
pounds which definitely threatens the 
status of the long-familiar bluing 
These compounds may 
of bleach 


washtub 


preparations. 
also influence the amount 


used in the home or the 
laundry wheel. These new materials 
are colorless, blue- or violet-fluorescing 
which are 


dyestuffs called optical 


bleaches or white dyes. A number 
of these optical bleaching agents is 
commercially under 


now available 


various trade names and more are 
being developed for use in the laun- 
dry formula or for incorporation into 
soaps. 

It is not yet known why cer- 


tain compounds show an ability to 
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fluoresce. The subject is all the more 
puzzling in view of the fact that the 
several groups of organic compounds 
displaying this property are often 
quite different in structure and chem- 
ical characteristics. However, they 
all work on the same principle. As 
explained by one authority (1), the 
ability of these white dyestuffs to en- 
hance whiteness in fabrics rests on 
their property of fluorescing blue (or 
violet) when exposed to the unseen 
ultraviolet portion of the solar spec- 
trum (e.g. daylight). Actually, they 
are not bleaches in the sense applied 
to chlorine and peroxides, but they 
can be made to offset the ill effects 
of the yellowing and greying tenden- 
cies inherent in white goods. For 
these reasons such compounds were 
called “optical bleaches” by the Ger- 
mans who produced a line of fluores- 


cent dyes prior to the war. 


Fluorescence Described 

THER descriptive names have 

been applied to these compounds. 
Landolt (2), in a very comprehensive 
discussion of the laws governing 
fluorescence as an optical phenome- 
non, uses the term “fluorescent bleach.” 
Fluorescence, he explains, is a form of 
luminescence and by luminescence is 
meant an emission of light by a sub- 


stance from causes other than high 
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temperature (thermal radiation). In 
clearing up a point which has con- 
fused many people, he notes that 
fluorescence is a form of luminescence 
which ceases to be emitted as soon as 
the exciting source of light is re- 
moved, whereas phosphorescence per- 
sists after the exciting radiation has 
ceased. Continuing his discussion, Lan- 
dolt points out that luminescent sub- 
stances have the ability to absorb part 
of the incident light and re-emit it 
as light of a greater wave length. By 
the excitation of the incident light, 
these substances acquire a color they 
otherwise do not possess. In short, they 
fluoresce. Although there are many 
substances capable of producing fluor- 
escence, such a material is suitable as 
a “bleaching” agent only if its fluor- 
escence produces relatively strong 
brightness and consists of blue to vio- 
let light. The use of such an agent 
results in an increase in luminosity, 
because a white fabric treated with a 
fluorescent bleaching material not 
only reflects the visible daylight by 
which it is illuminated but also the 
fluorescent light re-emitted from the 
absorbed, invisible ultra-violet light. 
It is also noted that the degree of 
luminosity depends on the amount of 
ultraviolet light present in the day- 
light. 

Put another way, when an op- 
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tical bleach is applied to tabrics, it 
nakes them whiter and brighter by 
transforming the ultra-violet light, 
which is always present in daylight, 
to visible light (3). These compounds 
thus add to or intensify the total 
amount of light reaching the eye and 
thereby raise the brightness level of 
fabrics closer to that of pure white. 
This yields an effect of whiter whites 
and brighter colors. In connection 
with this last action, Mitchell (4) 
of the American Institute of Laun- 
dering points out that, when the fluor- 
escent agents are used on colored 
fabrics containing white areas or on 
printed materials, the effect is one of 


contrast. 


Bleaches Differ From Bluing 
HE mechanism by which an op- 
tical bleach produces its whiten- 

ing and brightening effect is, of course, 

quite different from that of the fam- 
iliar laundry bluings (5). As ex- 

plained by Cohen and Gruenwald (6), 

when the old type of product is used, 

the blue color is produced by absorp- 
tion of light, and the total amount of 
light reflected to the eye is decreased, 
resulting in a dulling of the cloth and 
the production of a grayish cast. With 
optical bleaches, however, the blue 
color is produced by fluorescence not 
absorption. Since a portion of the in- 
visible ultra-violet light falling on the 
fabric is converted into visible blue 
light, there is actually an increase in 
the total amount of reflected light. 

This results in an actual brightening 

of the cloth, rather than in a dulling 

effect. 
These workers call attention to 
the fact that there are also limitations 


to the employment of optical bleaches. 


For example, they are effective only 
in light containing an appreciable 
amount of ultra-violet light. The 
phenomenon of fluorescence does not 
appear under artificial light that con- 
tains little or no ultra-violet rays. 
Hence the desirability of an agent 
which is also effective in artificial 
light. 

Another factor which limits 
optical 


the usefulness of certain 


bleaches in soaps and in the wash 
wheel is their tendency to “build up” 
on the fibers after repeated launder- 
ings (7, 8). 


may result in an unnatural blue fluor- 


Such an accumulation 


escence or a grayish effect in the ap- 
Obviously, 
either result would defeat the pur- 


pearance of the fabric. 
pose of the optical bleach. 
Effectiveness Varies 
P  geinoves important — limiting 
consideration is the affinity of 
the fluorescent dye for various types 


of fibers. 
able at this time, there does not seem 


From the information avail- 


to be any optical bleach that is equally 
With few 


exceptions, most of these agents are 


effective for all fabrics. 


more suitable for use on cotton, vis- 
cose rayon and linen than on fabrics 
of animal origin or of certain syn- 
thetic fibers. 


fluorescent bleach makers recommend 


Indeed, the majority of 


their products as being particularly 
suited for treating cellulose materials. 
However, optical bleaches are avail- 
able that are designated as being es- 
pecially suitable for use on wool, 
nylon, silk and acetate rayon and mix- 
tures of these fibers (2) Other opti- 
cal bleaches suitable for use with ani- 
mal fibers are being readied for the 


market (9). Information provided 


Something new,—blue or violet fluorescing 


dyestuffs,—are being added to laundry soaps 


that may eventually replace bluing for 


washing. Inexpensive, they work well. 
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(10) with respect to one commercial 
product indicates that this type of 
material requires special application 
conditions in laundry practice. 

Despite these limitations, many 
of which will be overcome with con- 
tinued exploration and development, 
the optical bleaches are growing in 
popularity. This is readily under- 
standable in view of the advantages 
accruing from their use. They are 
easy to use and when properly applied 
can provide superior whiteness and 
brightness to the wash bundle (11). 
Whether present in the laundry soap 
or added to the wash wheel, these com- 
pounds produce their beneficial effects 
at comparatively low cost. Moreover, 
only small amounts are required. 

An important consideration is 
that these optical whiteners yield their 
beneficial effects on textiles without 
exerting any detrimental effects on 
the mechanical properties of the 
fibers (2). 
tion is the statement by Cohen and 
Gruenwald (6) that the chief ad- 
vantage of the optical bleaches over 


Pertinent in this connec- 


chemical bleaching agents, such as 
hypochlorite or hydrogen peroxide, is 
that they increase the whiteness of 
cloth without affecting the strength 
of the fibers. In addition, their ac- 
tion is fairly rapid; much faster, for 
example, than that of peroxide. 

With a growing utilization of 
optical bleaches, the need for meeting 
certain basic requirements is being 
recognized. Minimal standards for 
these products have been suggested by 
Landolt (2) with respect to their use 


The sub- 


stance must have an affinity for tex- 


by the textile industry. 


tile fibers and must show fluorescence 
of the appropriate color. In addition, 
the fluorescent bleaching agent must 
be colorless in itself in order to avoid 
imparting an undesired tone to the 
fibers. 

While 
clothes-washing materials and methods 


compounds used in 


must meet the same requirements, such 
distinctive 
characteristics of their own, based 


Unlike the 


preparations which are applied only 


preparations must have 
upon specific conditions. 


laundry 


3] 


once in textile processing, 








type optical bleaches may be applied 
repeatedly to an undergarment or sheet 
during its normal life. Hence it is 
important that the composition of the 
optical bleach be such as to avoid 
“building up” on the fabric. 

If the product is to be added 
to a soap or detergent, other factors 
must be taken into consideration. Pri- 
marily, of course, the optical bleach- 
ing agent must be compatible with 
the cleansing agent. Another impor- 
tant element in the utilization of such 
combinations has been set forth quite 
specifically in a patent (12) describ- 
ing products of this kind. Here it is 
stated that the fluorescent substance 
incorporated in a soap or detergent 
must have such affinity for the textile 
as to remain fixed in the fabric dur- 
ing the subsequent rinsings to an ex- 
tent sufficient to counteract the pro- 
gressive deterioration in color which 
occurs in normal laundering opera- 


tions. 


Trade Name Products 
EVERAL primary producers of 


dyestuffs have made various 
compounds available for use in laun- 
dry rinses or in soaps under distinc- 
tive trade names. General Dyestuff 
Corp. of New York, for example, has 
marketed two stilbene derivatives for 
compounding with soaps and deter- 
gent products. They are called “Blan- 
cophor CLF High Conc.” and “Blan- 
cophor S$.” The optical bleach, 
“Fluorosol ACL,” is provided by the 
National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., New York. 
Ciba Co. of New York recommends 
“Uvitex RS” and “Uvitex WS” for 
laundry use, while “Tinopal BVA,” 
produced by Geigy Co., of the same 
city, is said to have been used in soap 
stocks. “BMU,” short for betamethy! 
umbelliferone, is being marketed ac- 
tively by Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Calco Chemical Div., American 
Cyanamid Co., makes “Calcofluor,” an 
optical bleach. 

“Solium,” the name selected by 
Lever Brothers for the “sunlight” in- 
gredient in its powdered soap, has been 
made familiar by all the means avail- 
able to a skilled merchandiser. Indica- 
tive, perhaps, of a trend among sup- 
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pliers is the marketing to laundries of 
a product called “Fluorium.” It is 
being sold by the Beach Soap Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. No doubt many other 
firms who specialize in laundry mate- 
rials are doing a similar merchandising 
job with their own brand-name opti- 
cal bleach. 

It is rather interesting to note 
that in most cases the chemical com- 
position of the optical bleaches is not 
divulged in the literature of the manu- 
facturers or the suppliers. In many 
instances not even the broad general 
group is given. Often, however, con- 
siderable specific information is pro- 
vided in the patents owned by pro- 
ducers and by users of optical bleaches. 
From these sources, it is evident that 
certain groups of organic compounds 
are dominant in the field. 

Among the oldest and still in 
a dominant position are the coumarin 
derivatives, represented chiefly by the 
modified umbelliferones. Perhaps more 
important are the stilbene 
derivatives and related compounds. 
The patents also indicate the poten- 
tialities of the fluorescent benzimida- 
In his re- 


various 


zoles and naphthlyamines. 
view, Landolt (2) cites claims for the 
use of various other compounds as 
fluorescent bleaches. These include 
thiazole derivatives, terephthalic acid 
derivatives, oxynaphthalene sulfonic 
acid and derivatives of anthraquinone. 

As is often the case, the newer 
applications are the result of a gradual 
evolution through several stages of 
development. More recently, how- 
ever, things have moved at a faster 
pace so that some of these develop- 
ments have appeared almost simultan- 
eously, rather than consecutively. 

At first, the optical bleaches 
were used to impart improved white- 
ness to fabrics and paper. In tracing 
the history of these uses Landult goes 
back to 1929. In that year, in the 
Melliand Textilberichte, Krais_ re- 
ported observations that he made when 
semi-bleached linen was impregnated 
with a solution of aesculin. He noted 
that a whitening effect was produced 
by such treatment Which was equiva- 
lent to that of fully bleached yarn. 
Some years later, in 1936, a German 
firm made the claim that, by treating 
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textiles with a starch containing an 
admixture of another coumarin deriva- 
tive, umbelliferone acetate, it was pos- 
sible to dispense with a chemical or 
natural bleaching procedure. 

Two years earlier, workers at 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
in England, had discovered that stil- 
bene derivatives with an affinity for 


_ textile -fibers could be used to obtain 


fluorescent effects. Considerable credit 
is also given to workers at the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. They made many 


investigations on the various com- 
pounds which would fluoresce in day- 
light and which could be used for tex- 
tile finishing. Eventually they chose 
diaminostilbene as the nucleus of the 
several compounds which were mar- 
keted under the group name, “Blan- 


Large quantities of these 


kophor.’ 
“Blankophors” were produced during 
the war and were used mainly by tex- 
tile finishers. Some was also used by 
bleachers and by dry cleaners. 
Credit must also be given to 
Meyer (13), who found that the yel- 
lowish or off-white tint from fabrics, 
paper and the like could be remedied 
by treatment with a compound such 
as methyl umbelliferone, which pro- 
duced a blue fluorescence when dis- 
solved in water. He also advocated 
immersion treatment in similar solu- 
tions for improving the brightness of 
colored fabrics or like materials. His 
work markedly influenced the think- 
ing of investigators who were inter- 
ested in applying optical bleaches to 
laundry practices and to soap formu- 


lation. 


Widely Used in Laundries 
ONSIDERATION of the avail- 


able information, chiefly in pat- 
ents, indicates that the suggested 
changes in laundry procedures were 
not abrupt, but were compromises with 


first, the 


were 


established practices. At 
optical bleaches or whiteners 
used in combination with the usual 
bluing agents (14, 15). Later, how- 
ever, it was found that the desired 
whitening or effect 
could be obtained with a fluorescent 
A significant 


anti-yellowing 


compound alone (16). 
observation, made by Mitchell (4), is 
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that the laundry industry is now 
using these products in increasing 
amounts. 


Their value arid use is well in- 
dicated in the literature (3) of a dis- 
tributor of one such product. Here it 
is claimed that the optical bleaching 
compound is suitable for all classifica- 
tions of cotton, rayon and linen goods, 
whether white or colored. The prod- 
uct is especially recommended for 
shirts, sheets, pillow cases, linen sup- 
ply, towels, diapers, white wearing 
apparel, white cotton summer suits 
and Navy The procedure 
recommended in the laundry is to ap- 
ply the dry compound to the wheel in 
the “break” or in the first suds opera- 


whites. 


tion. Only a small amount is re- 
quired; in this case only two ounces 
for each 100 pounds of goods. 

It is stated that the use of the 
new compound is not intended to 
change the washing formula. How- 
ever, it is pointed out that, because 
of the product’s whitening effect, some 
laundrymen are getting excellent re- 
sults with less than the usual amount 
of bleach; the latter being required 
only for sterilization and stain re- 
moval. Other laundrymen, it is said, 
prefer to reduce the amount of blue or 
eliminate it entirely. Of interest in 
connection with laundry materials is 
the statement (11) that some optical 
whiteners possess such good resistance 
to peroxide and other oxidizing agents 
that they can be employed simulta- 
neously with laundry bleaches. 


Certain umbelliferones seem to 
be particularly well suited for use in 
laundry practice and perhaps the most 
useful is betamethyl umbelliferone. 
According to the data (17) provided 
by a leading manufacturer of this com- 
pound, it is a white to light yellow 
crystalline powder. For maximum ef- 
ficiency as a laundry whitening agent, 
the compound is best used in a slight- 
ly alkaline solution as a final rinse. It 
must be used after a souring rinse (if 
such be employed) because the acidity 
of the sour will destroy the fluores- 
cent effect. 

Concentrations of betamethyl 
umbelliferone ranging from 0.005 to 
0.05 per cent can be used; a solution 
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containing 0.01 per cent being sug- 
gested for initial trials. The alkalin- 
ity of the solution is preferably main- 
tained within a pH range of 8.0 to 
10.5. 
for this purpose, including borax, so- 


dium bicarbonate and sodium sesqui- 


Various alkalies may be used 


carbonate or a mixture of equal 
amounts of sodium bicarbonate and 
sodium carbonate. A typical optical 


whitener solution is given as follows: 


parts 

beta-Methyl umbelliferone 
(“BMU”) 1 
Borax 24 
Water 10,000 


It is pointed out that a rinse 
of this type must be used after each 
successive laundering of the fabric, 
because the fluorescent compound is 
not substantive to the fibers. This, of 
course, means that it will not build 
up on the cloth. 

Blue-fluorescing compounds of 
the stilbene group are also suitable for 
use in rinses for improving the white- 
ness and brightness of laundered goods. 
Among these, according to one pat- 
ent (16), are the water- soluble salts 
of 4:4’ di-benzoylaminostilbene-2:2 
disulfonic acid and its nuclear substi- 
tution derivatives. They are used in 
Other types of 


recom- 


very dilute solutions. 
fluorescent compounds are 
mended (15) for similar use in laundry 
rinsing solutions. These include blue- 
fluorescing substances such as 1-naph- 
thylamine-4-sulfonic acid and s.dium 
2-naphthylamine-6, 8-disulfonate 
Although the composition of 
its products is not given, the litera- 
ture (18) of one primary preducer 
provides specific information on the 
use of its optical bleach to obtain an 
excellent white on laundered goods. 
With this compound, 
ACL,” the operating procedure re- 
mains the same as in ordinary laundry 
practice. Bluing, however, is optional 
and has been found unnecessary when 
the optical bleach is used. The com- 
pound is preferably added to the first 
soap in the laundering process or, if 
desired, it may be added to the last 
If the first method is used, the 
most convenient procedure is to in- 
corporate the whitener with the soap 


“*Fluorosol 


rinse. 


stock solution. 
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_ stated (21) 


It should be pointed out that 
the advantages of the optical bleaches 
or whiteners are not limited to com- 
mercial laundries, but can also be 
adapted to the needs of the household 
washing methods. However, it is 
quite obvious that soaps or other de- 
tergents already containing these 
agents are much more suited to the 


Asa 


matter of fact, such combinations 


requirements of the housewife. 


have already attained a recognized 
place in the home laundry (11). Of 
course, as noted by Streatfield (19), 
soap products incorporating the fluor- 
escing compounds are a very consider- 
able improvement over the old-fash- 
ioned “bluing soaps” developed over 
three decades ago. 


Bleaches in Soaps 
S IN the case of laundry rinses, 
it is stated (17) that betamethyl 
umbelliferone can be incorporated in 
soaps to impart a whitening effect to 
washed fabrics. 


in soaps, the compound is ordinarily 


As an optical bleach 


used in concentrations ranging from 
0.005 to 0.05 per cent, based on the 
actual soap content of the product. 
The fluorescence of the compound is 
accentuated by the slight alkalinity 
found in most mild soap products, but 
highly alkaline conditions, such as are 
present in strongly built soaps, cause 
it to lose its fluorescent properties. 

According to one patent (20), 
better results than those afforded by 
the umbelliferones are provided by cer- 
tain of the stilbene compounds. In 
these and other specifications (12), it 
is claimed that the incorporation of 
such a blue-fluorescing compound into 
soaps and detergents serves to obviate 
the need for adding bluing agents to 
the rinse water when white fabrics are 
washed. Only small proportions of 
the fluorescent whitener are needed in 
the soaps to create this effect; the 
quantity ranging from 0.003 to 0.06 
per cent. 

Data on one series of com- 
mercially available stilbene derivatives 
are given by the producers of the 
“Blancophors.” For example, it is 
that “Blancophor CLF 


(Turn to Page 145) 
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HE term “soft soap” is some- 

what difficult to define, ex- 

cept in the broadest fashion. 
According to some specifications, soft 
soaps must be straight potash soaps, 
without admixture of other soaps or 
alkalis. On the other hand, there are 
soft soaps containing rosin, potassium 
carbonate (usually a desirable addi- 
tion), soda soap, filling materials and 
so forth. In other words the chemi- 
cal constitution is variable. Then, 
again, the physical characteristics may 
vary from those of a plastic, petro- 
leum jelly-like mass to something of a 
stringier or more gelatinous consist- 
ency—or from a clear amber, trans- 
lucent mass to a silvery, pearly, “fig- 
ged” or opaque paste. 

Soft soaps, as their name im- 
plies, are soaps that remain always in 
the plastic state. A typical soft soap 
would be a 40 to 50 per cent fatty 
acid content product of smoth, uni- 
form consistency, saponified either 
with caustic potash alone or with a 
mixture of caustic potash and caustic 
soda. This theme is capable of many 
modifications, some of which are dealt 
with in this article. 


A brief review of some of the 
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current soft soap specifications may 
be of interest. British Purchasing 
Commission specifications will be 
found under Sapo Kalinus and Sapo 
Mollis. A more general Australian 
specification (Public Health Depart- 
ment, Victoria) is perhaps a more use- 
ful guide, because of its wider scope. 
This describes soft soap as “the prod- 
uct derived from the action of a solu- 
tion of potassium hydroxide with or 
without sodium hydroxide and potas- 
sium silicate, on fats, oils, or resins, 
or any mixture of the same. It shall 
contain not less than 40 per cent of 
fatty and resin acids, of which not 
more than one-third may be resin acid. 
It shall contain not more than three 
per cent of silicates, calculated as 
sodium trisilicate.” Still more useful 
are the pre-war German specifications 
and the U. S. Federal specification P-S- 
§98. The latter, covering liquid and 
paste types, refers to soft soaps for 
automobile, floor and general cleaning, 
and was issued by the U. S. National 
Bureau of Standards. It specifies for 
Type II (paste) a straight potash soft 
soap, with a minimum of 43 per cent 
anhydrous potash soap; gylcerin con- 


tent not less than four per cent, no 
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Soft Soap Manufacture— 


rosin or sugar, a maximum of 0.15 per 
cent free alkali calculated as KOH, 
maximum of one per cent “total matter 
insoluble in alcohol,” maximum of 
0.05 per cent chloride calculated as 
KCl, maximum of 0.2 per cent free 
acid calculated as oleic, and maximum 
0.8 per cent total unsaponified and 
unsaponifiable. 

The pre-war German specifica- 
tions allowed for mixed potash and 
soda soft soaps, as well as pure potash 
soaps. They also classified soft soaps, 
according to their physical appear- 
ance, as smooth, silver, grained and 
figged. Total f.a. were to be not less 
than 38 per cent; free alkali, as KOH, 
not to exceed 1 per cent; and § g. of 
each soap had to give a clear solution 


in 100 c.c. of hot water. 


Soft Soap Characteristics 

HE difference between sodium 
Ee ens potassium soaps is very con- 
siderable, and is a factor that must 
always be kept in mind when includ- 
ing a proportion of soda soap in any 
soft soap formula. The potash soaps 
are softer than the corresponding 
soda soaps; they are also more highly 


soluble and, unlike the latter, cannot 
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be salted out of solution. Potash 
soaps are characterized by enhanced 
wetting properties, but this does not 
mean that their detergent value is 
proportionately higher. Because of 
their wetting properties and solubility, 
they find special though relatively 
limited application in liquid soaps, 
shampoos, shaving creams, disinfect- 
ants, etc. In cases where the final 
product consists of, or contains both 
soda and potash soaps it must be re- 
garded as a mixture, with the prop- 
erties of each type of soap present 
according to the ratio of the alkalis. 

The formation of soda and 
potash soaps proceeds along identical 
lines, but since the molecular weight 
(56.1) 


than that of caustic soda (40.0), more 


of caustic potash is higher 
potash is required to saponify a unit 
weight of fac and the resulting soap 
is correspondingly heavier than a sim- 
ilar soda soap. Thus to saponify 100 
lbs. of linseed oil with a saponification 
value of 193, 19.3 lbs. of pure caustic 
potash would be required as compared 
with 13.8 Ibs. of pure caustic soda. 
In practice, of course, corrections have 
to be made for the quantitative purity 
of the alkali, and the saponification 
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value should preferably be determined 
in the laboratory. The yield of soft 
soap is two or three times the weight 
of the oils and fats used, according 
to the type of soap being made. The 
presence of rosin and other fillers may 
bring the f.a. content to 33 per cent 
or less, but good grades of soft soap 
run to 42-44 per cent or even higher. 


The use of caustic soda lye, as 
an additional saponifying agent, and 
the selection of suitable oils, fatty 
acids and filling agents, affords con- 
siderable scope to the soap chemist 
who is desirous of obtaining a finished 
product of a certain appearance, ap- 
plicability or cost. The scope is wide 
but the difficulties to overcome may 
be fairly numerous: they include the 
possibility of rancidity, off-odors, sy- 
neresis or other gelation defects, and 
consistency changes due to climatic 
variations. 

Only a very small and decreas- 
ing proportion of the total quantity 
of soap manufactured finds its way 
on the market as soft soap. It would 
seem that “the good old days” for the 
widespread household use of soft soaps 
have gone forever. Such soaps have 
been largely replaced by paste abrasive 
cleansers, on the one hand, and by 
soap powders, produced by increasing- 
ly modern plant, on the other. In in- 
dustry, e.g. the textile industry, there 
has also been a movement away from 
the use of soft soaps to the use of soap 
powders and synthetic detergents. In 
the U. S., soft soap is apparently still 
less in evidence than in the United 
Kingdom. 

Let it not be thought that this 
decline in importance is due to techni- 
cal shortcomings, for that is by no 
means the case. In the writer’s view 
a_ well-finished coconut/olive/castor 
potash soap is still unsurpassed as a 
shampoo base. Shaving and vanishing 
creams are definitely improved when 
they contain potash soaps. Many in- 
secticides, plant and cattle sprays, owe 
most of their wetting and spreading 
properties to the incorporation of soft 
soap. Then, of course, the importance 
of liquid soaps as a class cannot be de- 
nied. This list of desirable applica- 
tions could be considerably extended. 
What has always been the chief difh- 
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culty with potash soaps is the greater 
industrial availability of caustic soda, 
as compared with potash, coupled with 
higher costs generally and the fact 
that soft soaps, being unsalted-out 
products, contain all the original im- 
purities in the oils, fats and other raw 
materials, and must therefore be re- 
stricted to raw materials that call for 
no subsequent cleansing. 

Soft soaps are useful for the 


following purposes: 


Textile treatment (wool scouring, etc.) 
Pharmaceutical purposes 

Surgical cleanser 

General household cleanser 

Floor scrub cleanser 

Dry cleaning 

Automobile cleaning 

And as a liquid soap base 


In more or less drastically modified 
form, soft soaps also find application 
in: 

Shampoos 

Shaving creams 

Insecticides 

Disinfectants 

Hand cleansers 


Mechanics’ abrasive soap pastes 
Waterless cleansers, etc., etc. 


For all these diverse purposes a wide 
variety of soft soaps come into con- 
sideration—ranging from pure potash 
and high grade vegetable oil soaps to 
fish and whale oil soaps and mixed 
A fair idea of the 


many possibilities may be gained from 


soda/potash soaps. 


1 study of the formulation section of 


this article. 


Seleciing Raw Materials 
YPICAL soft soaps are made by 
saponifying fluid vegetable oils 

such as linseed with caustic potash 

but quite a number of oil blends are 
capable of forming soft soaps with 

Datta and Ghose 


recommend the following charges as 


caustic soda alone. 


capable of being saponified with caustic 
soda to give a suitable non-stringy 
soap: 


(a) Linseed oil 38 parts, castor oil 50, 
coconut oil two, rosin 10. 

(b) Linseed oil 32 parts, castor oil 45, 
coconut oil three, rosin 20. 

(c) Linseed oil 50 parts, castor oil 35, 
coconut oil three, rosin 12. 


Of the natural oils only castor, with 
its 8§ per cent or so of the abnormally 
soft ricinoleic acid and its titre of 
30°C., is capable of giving a smooth 
soft soap with caustic soda alone. Hence 
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its high proportions in the foregoing 
fat charges. 

Linseed, olive, cottonseed (<es- 
pite its relatively high titre) and corn 
oils are typical raw materials tor soft 
soap manufacture. To this list should 
also be added soya, peanut, sesame, sun- 
flower, and of course castor oils. Where 
available, hempseed, sattlower, rape- 
seed, poppyseed, and other suitable 
vegetable oils are useful; also, for cer- 
tain purposes, whale, seal and various 
fish oils. 


material utilized. Coconut oil and the 


Olive oil foots in another 


softer greases may be included in care- 
fully restricted proportions. 

Soybean oil is more ceadily sa- 
ponifiable by caustic potash than by 
caustic soda, and because of its low 
stearine content (its fatty acids being 
mostly linoleic and oleic), it is par- 
ticularly suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of smooth, non-stringy soft 
soaps that are resistant to freezing, 
clear, translucent, and of an attractive 
golden-brown color. Horvath, whose 
work on soybean oil is deservedly well 
known, recommends the addition to the 
caustic potash lye (when using this 
particular oil) of a little potassium car- 
bonate. Thus 100 lb. of oil requires 
about 40 Ib. of a 50° Be caustic potash 
lye containing six lb. of potassium car- 
bonate. To this, water is added until 
Be is reached. 


Nowadays, in addition to the con- 


a concentration of 30 


ventional oleic acid, a number of high- 
ly suitable distilled fatty acid frac- 
Then, in 


addition to the caustic potash required 


tions come into the picture. 


for saponification, there are relatively 
smaller proportions of caustic soda lye 
to be considered; together with alkaline 
fillings, rosin, treated starch and cellu 
lose derivatives, medicaments, per- 
fumes, and special agents generally. 

Alcohol is sometimes included 
in pharmaceutical soft soaps, mainly 
to promote easier saponification and to 
improve transparency. 

Small proportions of stearin- 
containing oils are useful to keep up 
the consistency of soaps subjected to 
warm weather conditions. Rosin 1s 
also useful in this respect. Soya bean, 
cotonseed and rosin, with a little coco- 
nut oil, pa'm kernel oil, or soft grease, 


make a good kettle charge for “sum- 
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mer” soft soaps. A proportion of caus- 
tic soda lye is also useful to harden up 
such soaps, but if such additions are 
overdone the resulting soap may tend 
to separate or will develop an undue 
stringiness. 

In some cases a straight potash 
soap is to be preferred, but in other 
both KOH 


N2QOH lyes helps to give an increased 


cases the use of and 
detergent effect, better body, and pos- 
sibly enhanced resistance to rancidity. 


“Figged” soft soaps, not so 
popular as they once were, are dis- 
tinguished by the dispersed “‘crystal- 
lization” on storage of harder soaps 
within the soft soap mass, such harder 
soaps being formed either by the sapon- 
ification of traces of tallow or other 
hard fats or by the partial separation 
Artificial 


figging was at one time produced by 


of the harder soda soaps. 
dispersing insoluble fillers in the base. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that many materials suitable for “sum- 
mer” soft soaps will induce figging at 
lower temperatures. For this reason 
the fat charge needs to be carefully re- 
adjusted for “winter” soaps — the 
softer stocks, with little or no caustic 
soda, being most suitable for the latter 
types. 

Potassium carbonate is a use- 
ful alkaline filler. It serves to adjust 
consistency by reducing gel-like char- 
acteristics, and also tends to improve 
the solubility of soft soaps. Also ser- 
viceable, though less frequently used, 
ure the potassium chloride and potas- 
sium sulfate. Stringiness and rubber- 
like consistency are faults that can 
sometimes be overcome by boiling up 
the soap with a thinning-out solution 
of potassium carbonate, but in general 
the latter is best added in the course 
of actual manufacture. When using 
fatty acids, the carbonate solution 
should obviously be added only after 
saponification is virtually complete. 

Many other filling materials are 
mentioned in the literature but few 
are worth reviewing here. Additions of 
sugar, silicates, starch and cellulose de- 
rivatives may be briefly mentioned. In 
the lower grades of European soft soap 
as much as 20 per cent of potato 


this 


practice goes back in fact to Sheridan 


starch has been recommended: 
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(who patented the use of silicates in 
soap in 1838), for he also took out a 
patent covering the addition of po- 
tato flour, admixed with caustic pot- 
ash lye, to soft soaps. The property of 
starch to form a gelatinous mass when 
boiled with caustic lye can, of course, 
be utilized in soft soap adulteration, 
more especially as it facilitates the 
simultaneous incorporation of unduly 
high proportions of alkaline filling 
solutions. 

While the use of potato starch 
is not to be commended, the fact may 
be mentioned that it can conveniently 
be added to the soap, when the latter 
has been cooled down to between 60 
and 70° C., as a potash solution or sus- 
pension. (For example, 20 kilos of po- 
stirred with 40 
kilos of potash solution, together with 


tato starch are well 


one kilo of borax, sufficient water be- 
ing added to bring the mixture to 16 
Be. ) 

More recently a four per cent 
causticized dispersion of methyl cellu- 
lose has been suggested as an addition 
to soft soaps. Other cellulose deriva- 
tives and colloid-forming products 
generally may be worth experimenting 
with in the development of special 
types of modified soft soaps. 
598,627 
ers the use of petroleum jelly in soft 


German Patent cov- 
soaps. Of greater interest is German 
639,583, which 
use in straight potash soft soaps of 


Patent suggests the 
10 per cent or more of ethylene gly- 
col ethers, these presumably being in- 
cluded to facilitate the incorporation 
of carbon 


other organic solvents. 


tetrachloride, toluol and 


Turpentine, pine oil, cam- 


phor, naphthalene and many other 
solvents, medicaments, etc., are used, 
or have been suggested for use, in ap- 
propriate proportions. So far as off- 
odors are concerned, there is some- 
times no need to cover fishy or beany 
smells—but where perfumes are de- 
sirable they must be carefully selected 
for their resistance to hydrolysis and 
alkali attack. 


Distilled 


suming increasing importance in the 


fatty acids are as- 


production of soft soaps. The same 
applies to fractionated fatty acids such 
as Neo-Fat 3. Split fatty acids can 
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Soft soaps are defined and described 


by types. 


The formulation and types 


of raw materials used are also reviewed. 
Their difference from soda soaps noted. 


also prove useful in some instances. 
Special reference should be made to 
“Fatty Acids in Potash Soaps,” by Dale 
(Soap & Chem., 
March 1946, pp. 68-71), to “Fatty 
Acid Processing,” by Dr. Robert F. 
Brown (Soap, March 1946, pp. 46- 
48, 93), 


on “Neo-Fats.” 


V. Stingley San. 


and to the Armour booklet 


Before proceeding to consider 
typical kettle charges, it may be worth 
mentioning that soap gels, made from 
remelted soap scrap and potash salt 
lyes etc., have occasionally found out- 


lets as cheap “soft soaps.” 


Formulation 


HE formulae in this section are 

designed to cover a wide field. In 
all cases they must, of course, be ad- 
justed by careful testing to give the 
desired free alkali end point. The first 
examples quoted are for pharmaceuti- 
cal and surgical soft soaps. 

B.P.C. Sapo Mollis: This is a 
simple potash/olive oil soap, yielding 
not less than 44 per cent of olive oil 
fatty acids and complying with B.P. 
limit tests for chloride and other al- 
cohol-insoluble substances, alkali hy- 
droxide, alkali carbonate, free fatty 
acid and free fat. Some such process 


as the following is satisfactory: 


parts 
Olive oil 100 
Caustic potash (solid, 90/94%). 21 
Water 90 
Alcohol (90%) 20 


Parts by weight. Heat on a steam 
bath until the oil is saponified, adding 
a little more alcohol if necessary to 
assist saponification. 

B.P.C. Sapo Kalinus or potash 
seap is a straight, 44 per cent f.a. lin- 
seed oil soap, with limit tests as de- 
scribed for Sapo Mollis. The official 
German D.A.B. VI formula gave a 40 
per cent f.a. linseed oil/potash soap: 
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Linseed oil 430 g. 
Caustic potash 

solution (16° Bé) 560 
Alcohol (90°) ; 50 


The oil and alkali solution is heated 
on a water bath to 70° C., with stir- 
ring. The alcohol is then added and 
the heating continued until saponifi- 
cation is complete, and a small sample 
of the soap gives a clear solution in 
water and an almost clear solution in 
alcohol. The weight is adjusted to 
1000 g. by adding hot water with 


stirring or by evaporation. 


U.S.P.X. Soft Soap 
Linseed oil 400 g. 
Potassium hydroxide (85%) 19.14 
Sodium hydroxide (90%) 48.89 
Glycerin 50 c.c. 
Water, sufficient to make 1000 g. 


The caustic alkalis are dissolved 
in 100 c.c. of water and tested to 


ascertain that they are of correct 
strength. It is considered preferable 
to use the alternative given in the 
U.S.P. X. of dekanormal solution of po- 
tassium hydroxide (561.1 gm. in 1000 
c.c.) 29 c.c., and dekanormal solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide (400.1 gm. 
in 1000 c.c.) 110 c.c. 

The mode of preparation of 
the soap consists in mixing the alkali 
solutions with the oil and enough water 
to make 925 g., then bringing to the 
boil with frequent stirring, adding the 
glycerin, and continuing boiling until 
the mixture becomes transparent and 
a portion dissolves completely in hot 
water, producing a clear solution. Then 
sufficient hot water is added to make 
the soap weigh 1000 g. It is subse- 
quently allowed to stand, with occa- 
sional stirring, until the whole of the 
water is absorbed. 

(The soft soap of the U.S.P. 
IX was made with cottonseed oil and 
potassium hydroxide, and that of the 
U.S.P. VIII from linseed oil and KOH. 


See also the next item.) 
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U.S.P. XII Soft Soap: The fol- 
lowing surgical soft soap was origi- 
nally suggested by E. Fullerton Cook, 
chairman of the U.S.P. Revision Com- 


mittee: 


Cottonseed Oil 510 g. 
Potassium Hydroxide 103 
Distilled Water 120 c.c. 


Dissolve the potassium hydrox- 
ide (solid, 90/94 per cent) in the’water 
and add it to the oil. Mix and allow to 
stand with occasional mixing until a 
small portion of the soap, when dis- 
solved in distilled water, makes a clear 
solution. Adjust the alkalinity so that 
it shall not exceed 0.04 per cent. Add 
water to 1000 grams. This approxi- 
mates a 60 per cent soap. Note—Heat 
may be applied if desired. Heat is not 
necessary in the preparation of this 
soap, as it has been made by the cold 
process for many years and, by using 
distilled water throughout, it is un- 
necessary to filter the liquefied soap 


prepared from it. 


Soft Soap, General 


Cottonseed Oil 408 g. 
Coconut Oil 102 
Potassium Hydroxide 

(solid 90/94%) 109 
Distilled Water 120 c.c. 


This coconut/cottonseed soft soap “for 
general service” was also suggested by 


E. Fullerton Cook. 


Soft Soaps, Miscellaneous 


Ibs. 
1. Peanut oil : oiace 
Linseed oil 400 
Cottonseed oil ... 00 
Soft pale grease 50 
Potassium carbonate 70 
Caustic potash lye 
(24° Bé) 880 
Softened water 150-200 
2. Linseed oil 600 
Cottonseed oil 300 
Rosin 100 
Potassium carbonate 50 
Caustic potash lye 
(24° Be) 850 
Water 150-200 
3. Linseed oil 730 
Castor oil 200 
Coconut oil 20 
Rosin 50 
Caustic potash lye 
(24° Bé) 400 
Caustic soda lye 
(24° Be) 500 
Water 150 


Note: In the majority of soft soaps 


(Turn to Page 90) 








Officers and members of the board of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society at the meeting included, left to right: R. T. Milner, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria; J. J. Vollertsen, formerly of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, treasurer; $. O. Sorenson, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis; J. R. Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee Laboratories, 


Memphis, vice-president; L. 





B. Parsons, Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; C. P. Long, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; T. H. 
Hopper, Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans; A. E 
Bailey, Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky.; V. C. Mehlenbacher, Swift and 
Co., Chicago, president. 


Oil Chemists Meet, Discuss 


HE spotlight was on develop- 

ment of new and improved 

methods of detergent testing 
at the 23rd Fall meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
$1 to Nov. 2. Combinations of soaps 
and detergents for effective laundering 
were discussed in a number of papers 
in the soap section. More than 600 per- 
sons attended the meeting which was 
opened by V. C. Mehlenbacher of Swift 
& Co., 


society. 


Chicago, president of the 


J. T. R. Andrews, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Ivorydale, O., gave the 
reports of the Uniform Methods An- 
alysis Committee, Soap Analysis Com- 
mittee, and Refining Committee. The 
society adopted the proposal of the 
Soap Analysis Committee to change 
the specification of a 150 ml flask to 
McNichols 
method for determining rosin in soap 
(A.O.C.S. Da 12-42-81). The Uni- 
form Methods & Analysis Committee 
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a 125 ml flask in the 


Soap-detergent combinations for laundering 
discussed at 23rd fall meeting. Attendance 
is over 600. New and improved methods for 
testing detergents are given consideration. 


offered to continue the work done by 
the Refining Committee in setting up 
an accepted definition for vegetable 
oils. 

C. E. Morris, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, was general chairman of the 
meeting, with H. T. Spannuth, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, as chairman of the 
program Colt, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, and H. C. 


committee. E. W. 


Bennett, Los Angeles Soap Co., Los 
Angeles, presided at the two deter- 
gency sessions. 

The spring meeting of the 
society will be held. in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 1-3, and the fall meeting of 
1950 will be held in San Francisco. 

Jay C. Harris, Monsanto Chem. 
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Co., Dayton, Ohio, opened the deter- 
gency session with the paper “The Pro- 
duction and Standardization of a De- 
tergent Soil.”” He cited the need for an 
artificial standard soil and listed the 
require- 


following as the minimum 


ments of such a standard: 1) it should 
be reproducible and quantitative, 2) it 
should be capable of removal in a 
manner comparable with practical 
laundering operations, and 3) it should 
rather than a 


provide an absolute 


comparative value. 


Mr. Harris described the proce- 
dure followed by the Monsanto com- 
pany in standardizing soil cloth, con- 
sidering in detail the following phases 
of the process: fabric, desizing of fab- 
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ric, soil, soiling machine, wash test 
machine, storage of soil, wash test 
method, evaluation of washed swatches, 
soil testing, statistical. data, and con- 
trol chart data. The soil used is a 
colloidal graphite in mineral oil, plus 
Wesson oil as the binding agent, and 
carbon tetrachloride as the dispersant. 

In his paper “An Approach to 
a More Realistic Cotton Detergency 
Test,” H. L. Sanders, Antara Products, 
General Aniline and Film Corp., New 
York, pointed out the need for a more 
accurate test for detergency than the 


based on 


washing of fabrics soiled with a carbon 


method Launder-Ometer 
black and fat soil agent. According to 
the author, the conventional methods 
lack in correlation between laboratory 
and field performance. 

In a series of practical tests, 
four cotton towels, placed in wash- 
rooms for repeated soiling in actual use, 
were washed in a Maytag machine, 
each with a different detergent: 1) a 
with 15 per cent 


built synthetic 


etergent 


“Antarox 200,” 2) a built household 
soap, 3) a solution of 15 per cent 
“Antarox A200,” and three per cent 
carboxymethyl cellulose, and 4) a 15 
per cent solution of “Antarox A200.” 
Results of these tests rated the deter- 
gents in the order 1, 2, 3, 4 where the 
first was most effective. Similar tests 
using the Harris soil (preceding paper) 
rated the detergents 4, 1, 3, 2. 

Mr. Sanders proposed a new 
approach using a soil closely resembling 
the natural dirt of several cities. This 
soil to be applied in a dry state, and 
Terg-O- 


lometer type unit. Tests following this 


the swatches washed in 
procedure yielded results agreeing with 
the practical tests using a natural soil. 

Comparisons of soil removal 
and redeposition tests as used in evalu- 
ating detergents were discussed by 
H. R. Suter, Wyandotte Chemical 
Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., in present- 
ing the paper “Principles of Perform- 


ance Testing of Laundry Detergents” 
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by T. H. Vaughn and H. R. Suter. 
Mr. Suter remarked that it is unneces- 
sary to duplicate field conditions in the 
laboratory insofar as the detergent 
solution, soiled fabric ratio, and the 
nature of soil are concerned, since satis- 
factory procedures for measuring soil 
removal and whiteness retention have 
been developed without regard to simu- 
lation of practice. Tests were con- 
ducted using a carbon black dispersed 
washed in the 


soil on test fabrics 


launderometer. Whiteness retention 
was measured by the reflectance change 
of the swatches. 

In the course of the investiga- 
tions, it was found that the moisture 
content of the cloth at the time of 
immersion in the soil dispersion had a 
pronounced effect on the tenacity of 
the soil i.e. moisture content of the 
cloth affected the bonding of pigment 
to fabric. Preconditioning of the cloth 
prior to testing controls this factor. 

A launderometer procedure for 
evaluating heavy duty detergents of 


Testing 


the alkyl aryl sulfonate type was re- 
ported by W. K. Greisinger in his 
presentation of the paper “Choice and 
Application of a Detergency Test 
Method” by W. K. Griesinger and 
J. A. Nevison, Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia. Performance ratings on 
cotton were established using a built 
fatty acid soap, and an unbuilt alkyl 
aryl sulfonate. A laboratory procedure 
was then sought which would duplicate 
these results. 

Detergency vs. detergent con- 
centration data for various soils per- 
mitted selection of a test soil which 
gave distinguishable differences in de- 
tergency patterns. Further tests with 
built detergent compositions indicated 
that the alkyl aryl sulfonates could be 
built to a point where they would act 
satisfactorily in the launderometer. 

In the paper by George E. 
Barker and C. R. Kern, Atlas Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., ““A Compari- 
son of Two Methods for Testing De- 
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tergents,” Barker compared the results 
obtained by the reflectance method of 
measuring soil removal, and the estima- 
tion of soil removal by measuring light 
transmission of the wash liquors. A 
test method and procedure were de- 
scribed using three detergents: a non- 
ionic detergent, polyoxyethylene deri- 
vative of mixed fatty acids and resin 
acids; an anionic detergent, oleyl- 
methyl lauride sodium sulfonate; and 
a tallow soap. Graphic data showing 
effect of concentration indicated very 
good agreement for the anionic and 
non-ionic detergents. Tests on the 
tallow soap were in direct contradic- 


tion for the two test methods. 
Nature of Soil 


HE Nature of Soil to be De- 
terged and its Bonding to the 
Surface” by Foster D. Snell, C. T. Snell, 
and I. Reich, Foster D. Snell, Inc., New 
York, covered the theoretical and phy- 
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sical aspects of soils. The report in- 
cluded: discussions of the qualitative 
and quantitative nature of soil, discus- 
sions on types of soil, forces binding 
the soil to the fabric, a consideration of 
the polarity of fabric and soil, theory 
of soil adhesion by oil bonding, its phy- 
sical and chemical mechanism, and the 
mathematical derivation and equations 
involved in bonding and wetting. 

In his “Essential Ele- 


ments in Synthetic Detergent Evalua- 


paper 


tion,” H. J. Wollner, American Condi- 
tioning House, Boston, pointed out 
that the laundry operator is not inter- 
ested in a reflectance reading or other 
detergency test, but wants to know 
whether some one, or more, detergents 
can be adapted to Ais wash room equip- 
ment, Ais type of wash load, and still 
produce a high cleanliness at a low 
cost. Wash room factors affecting the 
performance of a detergent were enum- 
erated, including the variables in actual 
washing operation, fabric and soil vari- 
ances as well as equipment variables. 

A paper on film drainages, “A 
Study of Flow Properties of Films of 
Detergent Solutions” by G. D. Miles, 
J. Ross, and L. Shedlovsky, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
was presented indicating that the addi- 


tion of materials such as long chain 


alcohols or fatty acids to some deter- 
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gents produces a marked decrease in 
the drainage rates of films made from 
the solution. 

The method of investigating 
the film characteristics was reported, 
with tabular data indicating variation 
in drainage on addition of organic polar 
compounds to the different types of 
detergents. Aqueous solutions of pure 
detergents have relatively fast drainage 
rates. The slow rates of drainage ob- 
tained when certain organic materials 
are added to certain detergents are 
attributed to high surface viscosity. 
Some indications of the structural char- 
acteristics necessary for the detergent 
and additive which give fluid or very 
slow drainage films are suggested from 


the data presented. 


Building of Soaps 
HE advantages of building soaps 
with synthetic detergents were 
pointed out by H. C. Borghetty, in his 
presentation of the paper on “Synthetic 
Detergents in the Soap Industry” by 
H. C. Borghetty and C. A. Berg- 
man, General Dyestuff Corporation, 
New York. Under ideal conditions, Mr. 
Borghetty reports, soap is still the best 
detergent for laundry use. It is cheap- 
est, and the best money value. How- 
ever, its shortcomings, particularly in 
hard water are to be recognized, and 
steps should be taken to correct them. 
In sufficient quantity, soap will dis- 
perse the lime soaps, however, on rins- 
ing, the lime soaps are redeposited. 
Soaps and synthetics are used 
together in the textile industry, the 
best example of this application being 
the use of non-ionics in continuous 
raw wool scouring. Here soda ash acts 
as the principal cleaning agent and 
builder by partial formation of soap 
with wool grease. The synthetic func- 
tions as a detergent and rinsing agent. 
Not all synthetics can be used 
with soap, as the change in colloidal 
conditions of the system cause foaming 
characteristics to disappear. The poly- 
phosphates would seem like a better 
addition except that they protect soap 
only if there is no excess of hardness. 
The combination of synthetics 
with soap has been investigated, and 
successful formulas compounded. Mr. 
Borghetty reported some of the tests on 
ternary systems of soaps, synthetic de- 
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tergents and phosphates, all of which 
indicated a persistency of suds. In these 
compounds, the synthetic functions as 
the lime soap dispersant and the soap 
does the major cleaning job. A pure 
tallow soap was used in the formulas, 
and synthetics were of the following 
type: 32 per cent active sodium salt of 
oleyl methyl taurine; 100 per cent ac- 
tive polyethylene oxide condensate or 
85 per cent alkyl benzene sulfonate. 


Typical formulas of the ternary 


systems are as follows: 


Percent Percent 
Soap 70.00 Soap 60.00 
Synth. 5.00 Synth. 15.00 
TSPP 25.00 TSPP 25.00 


Combinations of synthetic de- 
tergents and soaps in commercial prod- 
ucts were discussed by L. S. Hoyt, in 
his presentation of the paper “Mixtures 
of Soap and Synthetic Detergents” by 
L. H. Flett, O. M. Morgan, and L. S. 
Hoyt, National Aniline Div., Allied 


Chemical and Dye Corp., New York. 


The complementary properties 
of the detergents can be obtained 
through correct selection and combina- 
tion of the synthetics and soap. The 
addition of certain synthetics will im- 
prove the rate of solution, rinsing, 
minimize slipperiness, make an ideal 
cold water soap, emulsify precipitated 
fatty acids and lime soaps, improve 
lathering, and assist deodorant action. 
The soap imparts lubrication, plasticity 
and slipperiness not possessed by the 
synthetic alone. Some commercial ex- 
amples of the mixtures enumerated by 
Hoyt included a salt water soap, de- 
odorant soap, hard water soap, diaper 
washing compound, and fulling soap 
for the textile mills. 

Difficulties in determining car- 
bonates in soap-synthetic detergent 
mixtures by the Hitchcock-Divine 
(A.O.C.S. Da 19b-42) are 
overcome by modifications of the 
method as suggested by N. M. Schuck 
and W. H. Koester, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Ivorydale, Ohio. Foaming and 


emulsions are eliminated by using a hot 


method 


50/50 volume solution of alchol and 
water to dissolve the sample. Excessive 
bumping is prevented by using a steam 
generator or an electric mantle. 


“The Spectrophotometric De- 
termination of the Displacement Series 
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of Metal Complexes of the Sodium 
Salts of Ethylene Diamine Tetra Acetic 
Acid” by R. C. Plumb, A. E. Martell, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
and F. C. Bersworth, Bersworth Chem. 
Co., Framingham, Mass., was presented 
by J. J. Singer of the Bersworth Com- 
pany. The salts of ethylene diamine 
tetra acetic acid have been used many 
years as sequestering agents in the field 
of water softening and soap making. 
This synthetic amino acid has the prop- 
erty of forming extremely stable 
chelate compounds with all divalent 
metals and with the rare earth elements. 

In his paper “A Colorimetric 
Method for Water-Soluble Silicates in 
Detergents,” W. J. Miller, Procter & 
Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, presented a 
rapid method, applicable to both soap 
and synthetic detergents for determin- 
ing the water soluble silicates. The 
method is based on the development of 
yellow silico-molybdic acid, and the 
fact that citric acid selectively bleaches 
the yellow phosphomolybdic acid, thus 
eliminating interference from the 
phosphate builders. 

In the paper “Alkyl a-Acyloxy- 
acetates and Propionates from Soaps 
and a-Halogeno Esters,” by J. K. Weil, 
A. J. Stirton and Anna A. Stawitzke, 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
U.S.D.A., Philadelphia, experimencal 
data were given for twenty-six 
methyl, ethyl and n-butyl a-acyloxy- 
acetates and propionates in which the 
acyl group was derived from the lauric, 
myristic, palmitic, oleic, stearic and 
phenylstearic acids. Synthesis by the 
alkyl 


a-halogeno ester gave higher yields 


reaction of a with an 


soap 
and greater purity than acylation by 
the use of acid chlorides. 

E. B. Moore, Lever Brothers 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., presented the 
paper “Decolorization of Tallow by 
Liquid-Liquid Extraction with Pro- 
pane,” describing a commercial proc- 
ess, and giving typical operating con- 
ditions. He concluded that this 
method was than 
bleaching by color adsorbents or chem- 


more effective 
icals. 

The paper, “Two Useful Ac- 
cessories to the Beckman Spectro- 
photometer Model DU” by T. H. 
McGuine and W. E. Moss, Wilson & 
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Above, left to right and top to bottom: A. S. Richardson, Procter & Gamble Co.. 
Cincinnati; John Ross, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Lenore 
Petchaft, Armour Auxiliaries, Chicago; R. J. Houle, Lever Brothers Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; Eben B. Moore, Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass. 


Procter Thomson and R. C. Stillman, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Jay C. 


Harris, Monsanto Chemical Co., Dayton 


O.; L. P. Parsons, Lever Brothers Co., 


Cambridge; H. C. Bennett, Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles; E. W. Colt, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; L. K. Whyte, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


G. W. Holman, F. L. Diehl, O. H. Alderks, C. P. Long, J. J. Miller, Jr. and E. E. 
Larson, all of Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





Co., Chicago, described a plastic holder 
for solid fatty materials, and a modi- 
fied slide holder for the Beckman cells, 
permitting a more efficient operation 
with the instrument. 

Three types of hydrogenation 
equipment arrangements were dis- 
cussed in the paper “Improvements 
in Hydrogenation Plant Design and 
B. White and S. 


Oper.tion” by F. 
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Faulkner, Foster-Wheeler Corp., New 
York. 
tank with paddle agitators; one, a 


One consisted of a horizontal 


vertical tank with mechanical agita- 
tors, and the third a vertical hydro- 
genation vessel, no mechanical agita- 
tion, and gas distribution for agita- 
tion. Operating conditions and data 
were presented for the various proc- 
esses, as well as charts showing the 
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effect of catalyst activity, kind and 
amount, on selectivity, and a com- 
parison of mechanically agitated verti- 
cal units vs. gas agitated units under 
different conditions. 
— 

Lever Coast Plant 

Work on the $25,000,000 soap 
and edible products plant of Lever 
Brothers Co., at Los Angeles, was to 
begin during November. It is expected 
that the plant, said to be the largest of 
its kind ever built in the West, will 
be completed early in 1951. Lever’s 
entire line of products will be manu- 
factured in the new plant, major in- 
stallations of which include cooling 
towers, processing building, storage 
tanks, steam generating plant and a 
hydrogenating plant. One five-story 
wing will be devoted to soap finishing 
and packing of edible products. There 
will also be a modern restaurant, a 
health and medical clinic and locker 
rooms. Many sections of the plant will 
be air-conditioned and two-thirds of 
the plant site will be landscaped. The 
plant is located on a 30-acre site at 
Anaheim-Telegraph Road and Wash- 
ington Blvd. in outlying Los Angeles, 
30 miles from the center of the city. 

. 

Fragrance Group Elects 

J. S. Wiedhopf of Parfums 
Ciro, New York, 
president of the Fragrance Foundation, 


Inc., was elected 
Inc., at a meeting held Oct. 17, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Mr. Wiedhopf conducted the meeting 
as chairman of the Committee on the 
Use and Marketing on Perfume Prod- 
ucts, which incorporated the Fragrance 
Foundation last June as a non-profit 
Other offi- 


Helena 


educational organization. 
cers include Oscar Kolin of 
Rubinstein, Inc., vice-president; A. L. 
van Ameringen of van Ameringen- 


Inc., and Samuel 


Haebler, secretary 
Rubin of Faberge, Inc., treasurer, all of 
New York. 

em ait 
P&G Rents Ship Land 
Four and a half acres of land 
on Terminal Island, Calif., formerly 
used by the California Shipbuilding 
Corp., were leased for 10 years by the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


The annual rental was set at $14,453. 


4] 








by Dr. M 





R. McCorkle, Use Research and Development Laboratory 


Armour and Company 


Fat-Derived Surface-Active Agents 


Polyethylene glycol derivatives of 
fatty amines, fatty amides and fatty 
acids are available in commercial quan- 
tities from the Armour Chemical Divi- 
sion under the trade names Etho- 
meens, Ethomids and Ethofats. 

Ethomeens are tertiary amines hav- 
ing one fatty alkyl group and two 
polyoxyethylene groups substituted on 
amino nitrogen: 

CH.CH,O),H 
R-N 
CH.CH.O),H 

Ethomids are polyoxyethylene glycol 
substituted fatty amides having the 
general formula: 

O 
CH.CH,O),H 
RC-N 
CH.CH.O),<H 

Ethofats are polyoxyethylene glycol 
esters of fatty acids having the general 
formula: 

0 


RC-O (CH.CH,O),.H 
The Ethomeens, Ethomids and Etho- 
fats are supplied with fatty chains of 
from 12 to 18 carbon atoms with poly- 
ethylene glycol chains of 220, 440, 
660 and 2200 molecular weights. 


General Properties 


The Ethomeens, Ethomids and Etho- 
fats are all surface active agents. The 
Ethomeens are predominately non- 
ionie but exhibit mild cationic proper- 
ties because they are tertiary amines. 
This cationic activity is more pro- 
nounced in the Ethomeen salts formed 
by neutralizing Ethomeens with acids. 


The Ethomids and Ethofats are non- 
ionic. The materials are supplied as 
salt-free 100°; active products. They 
vary from fluid liquids to soft pastes 
depending upon length and saturation 
of the fatty chain and the relative pro- 
portion of the polyethylene glycol res- 
idue. The latter structural character- 
istics also control the solubilities of 
Ethomeens, Ethomids and Ethofats. 
As the relative proportion of the poly- 
ethylene glycol residue increases, the 
products become more water soluble 
and correspondingly less soluble in non 
polar organic compounds. However, all 
these derivatives are water soluble or 
water dispersible. The more hydro- 
philic derivatives can be dissolved in 
non polar solvents by the use of coupling 
agents such as_ isopropanol, fatty 
acids, ete. 


Chemical Properties 


Ethofats are resistant to hydrolysis 
and, therefore, stable to mildly acid 
and alkaline conditions. Ethomids are 
even more stable showing little, if any, 
hydrolysis in strongly acid or alka- 
line media. Ethomeens, being tertiary 
amines, are extremely stable in strong 
acids or alkalis. They react with acids 
to form substituted ammonium salts 
and with alkyl halides to form quater- 
nary ammonium compounds. The hy- 
droxyl group on the polyethylene glycol 
residue can be acylated under suitable 
conditions. Ethomeens, Ethomids and 
Ethofats are unaffected by calcium, 
magnesium or other hard water ions. 
They are compatible with most all 
types of surface-active agents. These 
materials exhibit strong solvent action 


Composition of Etho-Chemicals 


for a variety of organic compounds. 
They are also heat stable. 


Suggested Applications 


Formulation of low sudsing liquid or 
dry detergents for laundry, dish-wash- 
ing, dairy and food plant equipment; 
scouring and cleaning of cotton and 
synthetic fibers; dry cleaning soaps; 
fruit and vegetable washes, furs 

Preparation of solvent and emulsion 
degreasers, buffing compounds, metal 
cleaners, polishes, waxes, auto cleaners, 
rug and upholstery shampoos... 

Soaping prints and chenilles, leveling 
basic dyes, sulfur, vat and direct colors, 
rewetting, finishing, wool oiling, strip- 
ping vat and sulfur colors, softening 
cotton wool, leather and paper... 

Shampoos, hair creams, lotions, 
waterless hand creams, hair dyes, per- 
manent wave formulations, shaving 
creams, deodorant creams. . 

De-inking, softening, rewetting and 
coating paper... 

Pigment dispersing, emulsification of 
water base paints and inks, emulsion 
polymerization, paint and rust remov- 
ers, insecticides, herbicides, chemical 
intermediates. 


Write today for free bulletin, “The Ethomeens, 


Ethomids and Ethofats,” containing technical 
information and suggestions for use. 


NUR (Aemccal Disiin 


Armour and Company 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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Molecular Weight of Polyethylene Glycol Additions Fatty Alkyl Groups Present c 
LINKAGE Molecular Molecular Molecular Molecular ot oe eee 
a Weight Weight Weight Weight c c = 2 E aa) = = .) 
220 440 660 2200 ¢$a3 27a SE E SB 
00 wt ah DRO we a 
CH.CH.O).H Ethomeen C/15  Ethomeen C /20 Ethomeen C /25 Ethomeen C /60 8 9 47 18 8 5 
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. CH.CH.O),H Ethomeen 8/15 Ethomeen S20 Ethomeen S/25 Ethomeen S 60 10 10 35 45 
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CH.CH.O),.H Ethomid RO/15 Ethomid RO/20 Ethomid RO/25 Ethomid RO /60 20 60 20 
O Ethofat 242/15 Ethofat 242/20 Ethofat 242 /25 Ethofat 242/60 15 15 70 
Ethofat 142/15 Ethofat 142/20 Ethofat 142/25 Ethofat 142/60 50 40 4 6 
Ethofat C15 Ethofat C 20 Ethofat C 25 Ethofat ( 60 8 9 47 18 8 5 5 
( O (CH, .O) 
H.CH:0).H Ethofat 60 15 Ethofat 60/20 Ethofat 60 25 Ethofat 60 60 2 7% 3 
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Fla. Tax Law Exempts Soap 

Soap, soap powder and deter- 
gents are specifically exempted from a 
three per cent limited state sales tax 
given final approval recently by a spe- 
cial session of the Florida Legislature 
and sent for signature to Gov. Fuller 
Warren. Insecticides, fungicides, agri- 
cultural products for farm use or for 
processing, and machines used in pro- 
ducing tangible personal property also 
are exempt, as are a long list of other 
items, including all groceries, clothing 
items costing $10 or less, and medi- 
cines. The sales tax act, which is ex- 
pected to produce some $42,000,000 a 
year, contains a “use tax” provision to 
prevent evasion through out-of-state 
purchases. 

- _ 

Canadian Detergent Firm 

Formation of a Canadian com- 
pany to manufacture synthetic non- 


ionic detergents was announced re- 


cently by General Aniline & Film 
Corp., New York. The new unit, 


Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., of Can- 
ada, has an authorized capital of $14,- 
000,000. Stock ownership is divided 
between Standard Chemical with 51 
per cent and General Aniline with 49 
per cent. 
_¢ = 

C-P-P Man Joins Agency 

Richard Penn, for the past 18 
years associated wtih Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., in 
Latin America, was recently named 
vice president of Grant Advertising, 
Inc., New York, in charge of the in- 


ternational division. 


. 


Allison Detrex Secy.-Treas. 
E. W. 


Detrex Corp., Detroit, was recently 


Allison, secretary of 


elected secretary-treasurer. He suc- 
ceeds G. E. Powers, who recently re- 
tired after 25 years with 


Mr. Allison has been with the com- 


the firm. 
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pany since 1941 and has progressive- 
ly advanced through the legal depart- 


ment and the positions of assistant 





E. W. ALLISON 


secretary and secretary. In addition 
to taking charge of the financial op- 
erations of the company, including 
the accounting and credit depart- 
ments, he retains his duties as secre- 
tary, with supervision over the legal 
He is a 


graduate of the University of Michi- 


and personnel departments. 


gan, where he received A.B. and J.D. 
degrees. 
—_— ¢ —____. 
To Raze Larkin Building 
The Larkin 
Building, former headquarters for the 
Co., Buffalo 


soap and perfume manufacturer, was 


Administration 


operations of Larkin 
sold recently to Buffalo interests and 
will be torn down to make way for a 
new structure. The 43-year-old office 
Frank Lloyd 


Wright, was widely known for its 


building, designed by 


singular appearance. 


oomame @ eanses 


W. J. Culliton Dies 

William J. Culliton, Jr., 60, 
owner of Etsol Products Co., Chicago 
cleaning compound manufacturing 
firm, died Sept. 12, in United States 
Marine Hospital, Chicago. He was a 


veteran of World War I. 
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Mrs. William Procter Dies 
Mrs. Emily Procter, widow of 
William Procter of Procter & Gamb'e 
Soap Co., Cincinnati, died Sept. 25, 
in Bar Harbor, Me., after a long ill- 
ness. She was the former Emily Pear- 
son Bodstein. Her husband was a 
member of the board of directors of 
P. & G. and was the son of the late 
Harley Procter, one of the original 
partners of the company. Mrs. Proc- 
ter was married to Mr. Procter in 
1910. She was staying at the family 
summer residence on Mount Desert 


Island at the time of her death. 


‘ — . 


Dentifrice Advertising Hit 


Claims that dentifrices with 


or without the ammonium ion will 
prevent tooth decay, have any effect 
on existing tooth decay or reduce the 
incidence of caries will be considered 
misleading by the Department of Na- 
tional Health & Welfare of Canada, 
it was announced recently. Claims 
for the ammonium ion should be lim- 
ited to its effect on lactobacillus acid- 
ophilus, and then only if actual dem- 


justified the 


claims for the particular finished pro- 


onstrable results have 


duct as advertised, the bulletin of the 


department states. 


+ 








Armour Earnings Down 
Operations of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, for the quarter ending July 
30, 1949, resulted in a net profit of 
$170,579, stockholders were informed 
by F. W. 
second of his recently inaugurated in- 


Specht, president, in the 


terim earnings reports. This compared 
with a net of $721,672 for the cor- 
Discussing 


responding 1948 period. 


the report, Mr. Specht added that, 
“while this is a very small profit, it 
should be pointed out that, during 
the quarter, there was a gradual im- 


provement in the results of opera- 


tions’’. 


Ay 





Soap Meeting Fashion Show 
A fashion show sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council will be 
one of the feature attractions for 
women attending the 23rd annual con 
vention of the Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc., 
being held Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 25 and 26, at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York. John O. Brownell, of 
Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
is chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 
’ 
New Knoxall Cleaner 
A new liquid cleaner, “Knoxall 
Concentrate” for general maintenance 
in institutions, industry, etc., was an- 
nounced recently by Knoxall Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. The new cleaner is 
transparent and clear red in color. It 
works well in hard water and is said 
not to be injurious to surfaces and 
unaffected by sub-zero temperatures. 
r 


British Soapers Visit U. S. 

Harry Green and his son, Ivor 
Green, of Harry Green, Ltd., soap and 
chemical manufacturers of Barking, 
Essex, England visited the United 
States during the early part of Oc- 
tober. The firm, which makes a full 
line of soaps, including “Mary Drake” 
pure English toilet soaps and “Broad 
cast” white toilet soap, is seeking to 
export a line of fancy toilet soaps to 
retail for around $3 for three bath 
size cakes in a decorated, transparent 
plastic container. 


. 


W. G. Fraser Is Dead 
W. Gordon Fraser, 69, vice 
president of Harrison’s and Crosfield 
(Canada) Ltd., died Sept. 30 while 
returning home from his office in To- 
ronto, Ont. He established and di- 
rected Beaver Soap Co. in Winnipeg, 
where he settled upon coming from 
England, his native country, as a 
youth. He joined Harrison’s and Cros- 
field 12 years ago. 
. 


Dow Shifts Larabee 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Frank W. Larabee as sales co- 


ordinator on caustic soda and other 


30 


alkalis between the branch sales offices 


and executive sales offices. He joined 





FRANK W. LARABEE 


the Dow sales staff in 1942 and since 
that time has been in charge of ‘““Dow- 
flake” sales in Wisconsin. 
+ 
Charles C. Garrod Dies 
Charles C. Garrod, 60, assistant 
superintendent of the soap making de- 
partment of Procter & Gamble Manu- 
facturing Co. at Port Ivory, Staten 
Island, N. Y., died of a heart attack 
Oct. 23, at Staten Island Hospital. 
. 
Abbott Joins N. Y. Soap 
Byron G. Abbott, formerly of 
Clifton Chemical Co., New York, 
recently joined New York Soap Co., 
Brooklyn 
* 
Toxicity of Detergents 
“The vast majority of surface 
active agents are primarily irritants in 
high enough concentrations,” Dr. 
Heinrich Brieger stated in a_ paper 
given by him at the Industrial Hy- 
gience Section of the 77th annual 
meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, held in New York 
the week of Oct. 24. According to 
Dr. Brieger, who is with the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine of Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
non-ionic compounds are not as irri- 
tating as the anionics and cationics. 
His paper was entitled, “Toxicity and 
Toxicology of Surface Active Agents.” 
Dr. Brieger quoted Dr. Louis Schwartz, 
formerly of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, to the effect that cases of al- 
lergenic dermatitis had been caused by 


certain synthetic products. 
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Shampoo, Dentifrice Census 


The Census of Manufactures 


for 1947, which covers dentifrices, 
shampoos, bubble bath and bruchless 
shaving preparations has just been 
issued by the Bureau of the Census of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
rhe first issued since that of 1939, the 
current Census report shows value of 
products shipped at more than double 
the figures for 1939, where compara- 
tive figures are given. The value of 
dentifrices reported shipped in 1947 
was given at $79,426,000, as com- 
pared with $30,341,000 for 1939. Fig- 
ures in both cases, and all others given 
in the Census are on an “at plant 
value,” or wholesale, basis. To arrive at 
some estimate of their retail value 
these figures should be about doubled. 

Brushless shaving cream (non- 
soap) preparations in 1947 had a value 
of $9,972,000, as against $4,187,000 
in 1939. Brushless shaving cream in 
tubes had a value of $7,048,000 for 
1947, as compared with $2,924,000 for 
the jar type. No breakdown on types 
is given for 1939. Shaving soap prepa- 
rations figures are given in the 1947 
Census on soaps. Shipments of sham- 
poo preparations in 1947 had a value 
nearly eight times as great as reported 
for 1939. In 1947, shampoos shipped 
had a plant worth of $43,717,000, as 
against $5,771,000 in 1939. Shampoos 
containing soap had a plant value of 
$14,423,000 in 1947, as 
$4,578,000 in’ 


against 
39, while soapless sham- 
poos worth $29,294,000, as compared 
with $1,193,000 were shipped in 1947 
and 1939, respectively. Bubble bath 
shipments in 1947 were worth $1,128, 
000. No comparable figures are avail- 
able for 1939. 
+ 

Textile Chemists Meet 

More than 800 members and 
guests attended the 28th annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists held 
at Chalfonte Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on October 13, 14, and 
15. C. Norris Rabold, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Couleemee, N. C., as the 
new president of the association, will 
take office January 1, 1950, succeed- 
ing the retiring president, Henry F. 
Herrmann of the General Dyestuft 


Corp., New York. 
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Gillette Household Cleanser Bill 


BILL 
packaging, ingredient statement 


regulating ingredients, 
and net weight marking of packages of 
household cleansers was introduced in 
the United States Senate, Oct. 11, by 
Guy M. Gillette, Democratic Senator 
from Iowa. The bill, S$. 2656 and des- 
ignated “Federal Household Cleanser 
Act,” was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It would outlaw: household cleansers 
containing or packaged in any poison- 
ous material; false labeling; packages 
made or filled as to be misleading; 
products offered for sale under the 
name of another household cleaner. 
The bill would require the label to 
carry the following information: the 
name of the ingredients and their per- 
centages; a warning against possible 
misuse; an accurate statement of 
quantity in terms of weight or 
measure; the name and place of the 
manufacturer, packer or distributor. 
Covered by the term “household 
cleanser,” according to the definition 
in the bill are: “articles in packages 


Visit Gen. Aniline Labs 
Twenty-two technical repre- 
sentatives of U. S. government agen- 
cies responsible for testing, proving 
and procuring detergent materials re- 
cently inspected the Easton, Pa., cen- 
tral research laboratories of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., New York. Rep- 
resenting the Army Quartermaster 


Corps, Army Ordnance Department, 


Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 


for househoid use in washing, cleans- 
ing, deodorizing, renovating, bleach- 
ing or polishing” not including cos- 
metics as defined in the Federal Food, 


Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


Previously, Senator Gillette, who is 
chairman of a subcommittee investi- 
gating utilization of fats and oils, 
introduced two other bills regulating 
sales of soap. The first, §. 2392, was 
intended to remove the exemption 
on soaps contained in the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. Since it was 
found removal of the exemption would 
affect only toilet soaps under the defini- 
tion of cosmetics in the Act, a second 
bill was introduced by Senator Gillette. 
This was S. 2531 and was designed to 
require a statement of ingredients and 
percentages of each in the labeling of 
soaps and detergents. That bill would 
have required soaps and detergents to 
carry on the label their common name 
or, if made from more than one in- 
gredient, the name and percentage of 


each ingredient. 


Ordnance Department, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Federal Sup- 
plies and the Post Office Department, 
the visitors were shown how detergents 
and surface active agents are devel- 
oped, formulated, tested, evaluated and 
standardized. Guests of Antara Prod- 
ucts, detergent and surface active 
agents headquarters for the company, 
the technical representatives heard Dr. 


J. H. Brunn, research director ex- 
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plained how the corporation's research 
and service function. Chandler White 
general manager of the corporation’s 
General Aniline Works Division, told 
how detergents are produced at the 
Grasselli, N. J., plant. 





M. FONTANES 


M. GIVAUDAN 


Givaudan, Fontanes Feted 

Givaudan - Delawanna, Inc., 
New York, gave a cocktail party in 
honor of Xavier Givaudan and Syl- 
vain Fontanes, visitors from the parent 
company in Switzerland, on October 
27th at the University Club, New 
York City. The American company is 
currently celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary, while the International Givaudan 
organization is marking its fiftieth 
year. 

¢ 

Wilson F. A. Chart 

Distribution of a ready refer- 
ence Fatty Acid Guide, which gives 
titer, iodine value, free fatty acid, acid 
value, saponification value and color on 
18 of its fatty acids was announced 
recently by Wilson-Martin Division of 
Wilson & Co., Philadelphia. The guide 
consists of two discs, the smaller one 
mounted on the larger one. Along the 
edge of the large disc are the names of 
various Wilson-Martin fatty acids. By 
turning the smaller disc to the particu- 
lar fatty acid, data on the material 
appears in an opening in the smaller 
disc. 

-¢ _— 

Ungerer Honors Fonss 

Upon completion of 25 years 
continuous service with the firm, John 
M. Fonss was elected a member of the 
“Quarter Century Club” of Ungerer 
& Co., New York, Oct. 6. An en- 
graved gold wrist watch was presented 
to Mr. Fonss by Fred H. Ungerer, 
chairman and Kenneth G. Voorhees, 


>) 


president. 
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Completely redesigned is the packaging on { 
Armour & Co's “1776 Soap Powder” package. 
Product name is carried on front and back 
panels, on two sides and top. Robert Sidney 
Dickens & Associates, Chicago, did the de- 
signing on the package, cartons for which are 
supplied by Industrial Box Co.. New York 





Foam m 
cleaning 
recently 
Toledo, 
pot atta 
Made of 
Corp., | 
Christmas packages by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, attachm 
New York, include “Surprise Box,” upper right, 
which features toiletries and three cakes of 
guest size soap. Transparent Christmas stock - 
ing, lower left, also includes three guest size 


cakes of soap as part of assortment. 








“Golden Chance” soap has been combined 
with other products in the Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, New York, line for Christmas gift units. 
In right foreground are three gift packages 


that feature soap and toiletries combinations. Shower soaos witn faces and suspended from 


a long neck cord are the latest innovation in 
the soap line of Shulton, Inc., New York. Soap 
cakes weigh 734 ounces. They are indi- 
vidually boxed to retail for around $1. There 
are three different faces available. 
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New “Ozium” air freshener display with hand 
size dispensing unit now available from Wood- 
lets, Inc., Portland, Pa., American subsidiary 
of G. H. Wood & Co., Toronto, Canada. Pres- 
surized units fit into holder which operates ; ; " : 
by pressing lever on side opposite finger grips. New and improved “Little Bo-Peep ammonia, 
made by John Puhl Products Co., Chicago, is 
being packaged in a new bottle (right), which 
also features colorful new label. It also has 
a new red closure, which with bottle is made 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 


>. 
> 





Foam maker for use in applying shampoo for 
cleaning rugs and upholstery was announced 
recently by Martin-Perry Corp., P.O. Box 964, 
Toledo, O. It can be fitted on to the spray- 
pot attachment of tank-type vacuum cleaners. 
Made of “Tenite” plastic (Tennessee Eastman 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.), the “Rexfoamer” 
attachment is lightweight and durable. 





New insecticide known as “Bon Soir Bug” is 
now being made by Bon Soir Bug Co., Ope- 
lousas, La. It is packaged in stock pint and 
quart ‘“Duraglas’ amber bottles made by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. Containers 
are topped with white metal closures. Intro- 
ductory offer includes free plastic sprayer. 


















New package cesign for its line of shoe pol- 
ishes, announced recently by Barton Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Louis, is shown in center fore- 
ground. The evolution of the present package 
may be traced from the original container, 
upper left, through successive stages of pack- 
aging, going clockwise. The new Barton pack- 
age, by Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lan- 
caster, O., features simplified design, plays up 
brand, color, selling point of “Colors Scuffs.” 
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HOW ANTAROX A-200 HAS DROPPED IN PRICE 
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Lazarus Laboratories Markets Successful 
Cleaner-Sanitizer Product to Dairy Field 


For the past 30 years, there has been 
almost no improvement in the 
methods employed for cleaning and 
sanitizing dairies and their equip- 
ment. Alkalies, steam, chlorine were 
some of the methods used — all of 
them cumbersome, messy, time-con- 
suming and, in the long run, expen- 
sive. 

Several years ago, Lazarus Lab- 
oratories, Inc., a wide-awake outfit 
in Buffalo, N. Y., decided to do some- 
thing about it. Their laboratory set 
to work evaluating combinations of 
Antara detergents with quaternary 
salts, consulted with the technical 
department and worked with its lab- 
oratory. 

A new product for the dairy in- 
dustry was born—a cleaner-sanitizer 
named Kleen-Ezey which was de- 
signed to do just what the name 
implied. Kleen-Ezey is a versatile 
combination of a non-ionic detergent 
for cleaning and a quaternary am- 
monium salt for sanitizing which 
has proved to be just what the dairies 
ordered. For Kleen-Ezey cleans and 
sanitizes in one operation, cutting 
down on time, labor and costs. 

The efficiency of Lazarus Labora- 
tories’ new product is so good that 
they find it hard to keep production 
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apace with the demand. Antara 
Products service was of material as- 
sistance in the formution of Kleen- 
Ezey. 


Antara to Exhibit New 
Products at Chemical 
Industries Shows 


Ten new products will be displayed 
by Antara Products, General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, at the East and 
West Coast chemical shows sched- 
uled this year. 

Antara Products will show prod- 
ucts and applications through a 
unique exhibit with color transpar- 
encies, first at the San Francisco 
Chemical Exposition November 1 to 
5, and second at the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, November 
28 to December 3. 

Products on display will be Car- 
bony! Iron Powders, a remarkably 
pure form of iron used extensively 
in high frequency electronic cores, 
and nine surface active agents which 
have a host of wetting, detergent, 
emulsifying and dispersing applica- 
tions. 





( Advertisement) 
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On a performance basis, the Antarox 
“A” series manufactured by Antara 
Products is among the least expen- 
sive detergents on the market. 

Primarily, the basis of this claim 
is the steady decline in price of the 
Antara products since 1945. The 
chart at the left shows clearly just 
how the price of one product — 
Antarox A-200—has changed. 

But on performance, the Antarox 
“A” series shows up even better on 
the cost sheets. Its versatility, ease 
of handling and remarkable activity 
in operation all contribute to mak- 
ing “‘a little go a long, long way.” 

Just as an example: a Midwest 
dairy recently discovered that by 
using Antarox A-200 in its bottle 
washing, they immediately got spec- 
tacular results in their alkali wash 
tanks. They reported the product to 
be superior in cleaning fat and pro- 
tein from the bottles. What’s more, 
they were getting shinier bottles, re- 
duced alkali corrosion of the chain 
belt and bottle grippers, reduced con- 
sumption of alkali and less carry- 
over of straws, butts, etc. Most amaz- 
ing of all to the company was the 
fact that the whole process uses only 
8 ounces of Antarox A-200, to 5,000 
pounds of solution having 3-4% 
alkali. 

This is only one of the many appli- 
cations where an Antara product has 
made an established process less ex- 
pensive and better. 

If you have a problem involving 
surface active agents, Antara Prod- 
ucts may do the same for you. Write 
today, outlining the use in mind. 








Antara,.Products 
ENERAL 
Grgniing s rum 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Former P&G Mgr. Dead 

James LeRoy Spencer, 42, for- 
mer Dallas area manager for Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was killed in 
an automobile accident near Duncan, 
Okla., Oct. 14. He had been with 
Procter & Gamble for 18 years in 
Dallas until he left the firm last spring 
to open an insurance agency in 
Duncan. 

. 
Operate on E. J. Maguire 

Edward J. Maguire, New York 
district sales manager for the Grasselli 
Chemicals Department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is recovering at home from an emer- 
gency appendectomy he underwent 
Oct. 27, at New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Hospital. Mr. Maguire is expected to 
return to his office late in November. 

° 
Fritzsche Honors Simonsen 

Sir John L. Simonsen of Lon- 
don, director of Great Britain’s Col- 
onia! Products Research Council and 
recent recipient of the 1949 Fritzsche 
Award, was the guest of honor at a 
farewell dinner held in the New York 
Athletic Club recently. Host for the 
dinner was F. H. Leonhardt, president 
of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York, 
donor of the award. Also present was 
Marston T. Bogert, Professor Emer- 
itus of Columbia University and form- 
er president of both American Chem- 
ical Society and the International 
Union of Chemistry. 

Sir John had received the 
award, which consists of a gold medal 
and $1,000 in cash, at the 116th na- 
tional meeting of the ACS at Atlantic 


City, N. J., earlier, where he also 
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delivered his award address. “Terpene 
Chemistry. The Past and Future”. 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., established 
the award, which is jointly administ- 
ered by the ACS and Fritzsche on the 
occasion of the company’s 75th an- 
niversary to encourage and recognize 
“outstanding achievernent in the field 
of essential oils and related chem- 
icals”’. 

In addition to those mentioned, 
Mr. Leonhardt’s guests included: John 
H. Montgomery, H. P. Wesemann, 
Ernest Guenther, J. A. Huisking, 
F. H. Leonhardt, Jr., B. F. Zimmer, 
G. A. Wohlfort, D. A. Neary, E. H. 
Hamann, E. E. Langenau, D. Althau- 
sen and R. W. Wilmer. 
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New “Ultrawet’’ Synthetic 
Development of a new liquid 
detergent, “Ultrawet 60L,” was an- 
nounced recently by Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia. It is an amber col- 
ored organic alkyl aryl sulfonate, 60 
per cent of which is active, 40 per cent 
being water. It remains clear at tem- 
peratures below 20° F., according to 
the maker, and is recommended for 
use in dishwashing ‘in homes and in 
institucions. It is available in tank 
cars, tank trucks, and specially lined 


§5-c-llon drums. 
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Joseph F. Bough Dies 

Joseph Francis Bough, 73, who 
retired in 1943 as treasurer of Orbis 
Products Corp., New York, which he 
founded in 1918, died at his home in 
Rye, N. Y., Oct. 16. Before 1918 he 
had been employed by Standard Oil 


Co. of New Jersey. 


At Fritzsche dinner for Sir John 
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Coast Meeting Hears Doan 

Leland I. Doan, president of 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
discussed “The Western Chemical 
Industry in the World Picture” at the 
Nov. 1 luncheon of the Pacific Indus- 
trial Conference, which ran concur- 
rently with the Pacific Chemical Expo- 
sition, Nov. 1-5. Pesticides were dis- 
cussed by Charles D. Thurmond of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., who spoke on 
““Rodenticides,” while W. E. McCauley 
of Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, dis- 
cussed “Chlorinated Naphthalenes as 
Insecticides.” 

— J 

Johnson in Drew Post 

George R. Johnson was recently 
named sales manager of the automotive 
chemicals division of E. F. Drew & Co., 
Boonton, N. J., for the company’s line 


of ““Ameroid” automobile chemicals. 
. 


Magnus Aids Red Cross 

Percy C. Magnus, president oa 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York, was recently appointed associate 
chairman of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Committee for Manhattan of the 
1950 Red Cross fund raising campaign. 

° 

Joins Arnold, Hoffman 

Walter A. Spencer was recentty 
appointed midwestern sales representa- 
tive for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence. He is a graduate in chem- 
ical engineering from Iowa State Col- 
lege, and holds a bachelor of laws de- 
gree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin law school. He is making his head- 
quarters in the Cincinnati sales offices 
and will cover Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 


tucky, Indiana and Illinois. 
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May be we don’t know how to sell soap, but we have learned— from long 





and intensive study of consumer appeals—what kind of scents it takes. For 
twenty-five vears in America, for more than half a century abroad, we have been producing 
soap-selling scents of distinction. If you favor the source of supply that 
sets the pace in soap perfumery, buy Givaudan. We can help you 


get more business with better “sales scents”. 


Greater Distinction through 


330 West 42nd Street. New York 18. N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston + Cincinnati + Detroit « Chicago + Seattle « Los Angeles -« Montreal - Toronto 
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Lever Housing Bureau 

A housing bureau to help find 
homes or apartments for the several 
hundred executives and employees of 
Lever Brothers Co. who are moving 
to New York from Cambridge, Mass., 
and Chicago to work in temporary 
quarters pending completion of a new 
headquarters building, was set up re- 
cently by the real estate firm of Brown, 
Harris, Stevens, Inc. The new Lever 
headquarters building is to be located 
on Park Ave. between 53rd and 54th 
Sts., and is expected to be completed by 
the fall of 1951. In the meantime, the 
incoming staff will occupy temporary 
quarters at 50S Park Ave. and 80 
Varick St., now being renovated. 

Both the New York Times and 
the New York Herald-Tribune pub- 
lished editorials welcoming Lever 
Brothers Company to New York. 

° 

Ungerer Golf Tournament 

The yearly golf tournament of 
Ungerer & Co., New York, was held 
Oct. 12 at Essex Fells (N. J.) Coun- 
try Club. Winner of the “Paul Revere 
Bowl,” presented by Kenneth F. Voor- 
hees, president of Ungerer, was Wally 
Bush, secretary, who beat Frank Dit- 
trich in a one-hole play-off. Fred 
Schilling, plant manager, gained un- 
disputed possession of third place in 
a play-off necessitated by a tie with 
Ivon Budd, first vice-president. 


SS 


Textile Colorists Meet 

The new York Section of the 
American’ Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will meet the 
evening of Nov. 18, at Kohler’s Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, N. J. Dinner 
at 8:00 p.m. will follow a social hour, 
which begins at 6:45 p.m. The report 
of the nominating committee on the 
selection of a Councilor, a talk on fire 
retardents, and the showing of a film 
on dyeing are the features of the 
meeting. 

. 

CSA Nominating Committee 

A nominating committee com- 
posed of John F. Henry, of Joseph Tur- 
ner & Co., Ridgefield, N. J., chairman; 
Frank G. Fanning, of the company 
bearing his name; James J. McInnes, 


Jr., of Commercial Solvents Corp.; 
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District office managers of Monsanto Chemical Company's organic division attended a sales 

conference at company headquarters in St. Louis recently. Back row, left to right: Robinson 

Ord, division sales manager; F. J. Curtis, vice-president, both St. Louis; T. C. Jesdale, Boston; 

A. T. Loeffler, New York; H. J. Tubbesins, manager, sales service, and Seth U. Shoiey, both 

St. Louis. Front row, W. M. Russell, Chicago; E. Schuler, San Francisco; F. M. Luckett, 
Detroit; H. M. Harker, Houstcen; and J. B. Trotter, Birmingham. 


Edward Collins, of Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corp.; Webster Rice, of McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc.; Stephen P. Kelly, 
of Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp., and John A. Chew, of John A. 
Chew, Inc., was elected at the annual 
meeting of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the American Chemical Industry, 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Oct. 27. 
Members of the organization put on 
a three act show during the dinner 
meeting. 

The annual Christmas party of 
the association will be held on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 14, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. Tickets are $14 per person. 

— 
New Mobile Laundry 

A mobile combination laundry 
and dry-cleaning unit was developed 
recently by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps for use in the field. Mounted on 
a single, two-wheeled trailer, the plant 
weighs less than 7,000 pounds. It can 
be transported by air, and contains 
its own power, heating and pressing 
components. 

~~ 
Swedish Detergents 

The following letter, written 
by Allen Sjostrand, sales manager of 
Rexolinfabriken Aktiebolag, Helsing- 
borg, Sweden, was received recently 
by Soap, and was prompted by a news 
item in our August issue on the con- 
struction of a synthetic detergent plant 
in Sweden. The letter follows: 

“There is today in Scandinavia only 


one factory manufacturing alkyl aryl sul 
fonates. This factory is Rexolinfabriken 
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Aktiebolag in Helsingborg and this pro 
duction started in December 1948. The 
capacity of our plant is 24 tons a day and 
the process is a continuous one. Con 
structor of the plant is Georg L. Busch, 
civil engineer. In 1947 Mr. Busch sold to 
the U.S.A. a patent in this field. 

“Both long chain and short chain 
types of alkyl aryl sulfonates are produced 
and we have already gained a very wide 
market in Sweden for these sulfonates. We 
are now producing non-ionics. 

“The raw material for our produc 
tion, dodecyl benzene and polypropylen 
benzene. is purchased by us from the 
United States. (There is still no European 
manufacture of sulfonation stocks, but at 
least five European companies are working 
on this matter).” 

aon @ « 

Join Firmenich Sales Staff 

The appointment of Donald H. 
Bush and L. J. Weed, Jr., to the sales 
staff of Firmenich & Co., New York, 
was announced recently. Mr. Bush, a 
1944 graduate of Lafayette, was previ- 
ously on the sales staff of Aromatic Pro- 
ducts, Inc., New York, for two and 
one-half years. He served with the 
Army for three and one-half years. 
Mr. Weed, also a veteran of World 
War II, was with Harshaw Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, for three years. 

The acquisition of Carameed, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, to handle all dis- 
tribution in the Canadian market of 
the Firmenich and Chuit-Naef_ line 
of perfuming and flavoring materials 
was also announced recently. Charles 
C. Bryan, resident partner of Firmen- 
ich, has been elected president of 
Carameed, Ltd., with Gavin L. Creed 


_ of Toronto as vice-president. Ernst J. 


Arn of Toronto is in charge of sales. 
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Controllers Name Siddall 
Kelly Y. Siddall, comptroller 
of Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was recently named chairman of the 
board of the Controllers’ Institute of 
America, at the organization’s recent 
annual meeting at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis, San Francisco. Mr. Siddall, former 
president of the Institute, has been suc- 
ceeded by W. 
Packing Corp. 


H. Carr of California 


-¢ 


Hooker Advances Miller 
Harris C. Miller, with the com- 
pany since 1941 in various capacities 
including process study engineer, was 
recently named to the sales staff of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
the New York City sales area with 


He has been assigned to 


headquarters at 60 E. 42nd St. 


. 


Buck Joins Fanning 

Ralph D. Buck, who has been 
with Empire Chemical Corp., New 
York, since his retirement last June 
after 36 
Chemical Department of E. I. du Pont 


years with the Grasselli 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
recently was appointed manager of the 
industrial chemical sales department of 
Frank G. Fanning Co., New York. 


. 


Cos. Chemists Honor Evans 
Ralph L. Evans, president of 
Evans Chemetics, Inc., and Evans Re- 
search and Development Corp., New 
York, has been chosen as the winner 
of the 1949 Medal Award of the So- 
ciety of Cosmetic Chemists. The pres- 
entation of the award will take place 


at a dinner in Mr. Evans’ honor at the 


Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York, the 
evening of Dec. 8th, the day of the 
Society’s annual meeting. 
-*¢ 

Cinn. Assn. to Meet 

The next regular dinner meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Drug & Chem- 
ical Association will be held Nov. 17, 
The club will 


Christmas 


at the Hotel Alms. 


have its annual dinner 


dance at the Cincinnati Club, Dec. 3. 
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Mich. Alkali Sales Meeting 
Emphasis was on technical ser- 
vice and sales at the annual sales meet- 
ing of the Michigan Alkali Division of 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., held Oct. 3, at St. Clair 
(Mich.) Inn. Sales and sales training 
were discussed by Bert Cremers, vice- 
president of the Michigan Alkali Divi- 
sion in his talk before the group. 
Robert B. Semple, president of Wyan- 
dotte, introduced by E. M. Ford, for- 
mer president and now chairman of 
the board, both addressed the gather- 
ing. Mr. Semple spoke on the com- 
pany’s expansion program, and men- 
tioned the firm’s entry into the or- 
ganic chemicals field. Mr. Ford stressed 
the need for closer cooperation be- 
tween workers, research people, sales- 
men and management. The meeting, 
which was divided into sections for 
discussion of various products, was 
also addressed by Dr. Paul Burchfield, 
assistant director of technical service; 
Dr. T. 
search and development, and by Robert 


H. Vaughn, director of re- 


Raine, director of advertising. 


Photo taken during Michigan 
Alkali Div. sales meeting. 


Soap, Pesticides Duty Cuts 
Castile soap, disinfectants, in- 
secticides and tooth pastes and tooth 
powders are products affected by the 
concessions granted to and by the 
of the 
Annecy, France, trade agreements, an- 
nounced recently by the U. S. State 
Department. Under Schedule 1—Oils, 
Chemicals and Paints — the U. S. 
granted a reduction in duty of from 


United States under terms 


15 to 10 per cent on castile soap. Con- 
cessions obtained from foreign coun- 
tries by the U. S. included that from 
Finland on certain disinfectants, bound 
at their duty-free rate. Greece has 
granted to the United States duty re- 
ductions on liquid and solid insecticide 
preparations and on tooth pastes and 
tooth powders. Palm oil from Liberia 
and inedible olive oil from Greece were 
bound at their present duty-free rate. 
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Jcins Ungerer Division 
Kenneth G. Voorhees, presi- 
dent of Ungerer & Co., New York, 
recently announced the appointment 
of Svend E. Andersen to the staff of 
J. N. Hickok & Son, flavor division 


of Ungerer. 


Mione Liquid Soap 

A new liquid soap was recently 
introduced by Mione Manufacturing 
Co., Collingdale, Pa., mnaufacturers 
of hand cleaners in paste and powder 
torm since 1914. Packed in one gallon, 
lithographed cans with a patented 
“Easy Pour” spout, the new Mione 
liquid soap is green in color. It is made 
from double-distilled coconut oil and 


contains lanolin. 
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Faster washing, easier rinsing, effective soil 
removal in hard or soft water are a few of the 
many advantages of this superior detergent. Its 
powerful surface action, rapid wetting times, fast 
penetration always assure superb cleaning jobs. 
D-40 helps you discover new, more economical 
ways to conquer tough cleaning problems. It is an 
excellent cleaner by itself and the performance of 
other cleaning agents can be substantially im- 
proved by the addition of this product. D-40 has 
excellent foaming properties, maintains a high 
degree of stability in a wide variety of media in- 
cluding acid and alkaline solutions. Always ask 
for fast action D-40 Detergent. It’s high in quality, 
low in cost. Call or write the Oronite office near- 


est you for detailed information. 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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THE NAME TO WATCH IN CHEMICALS 











A typical example of improved washing 
methods is the use of D-40 Detergent in 
the washing and scouring of sheep skins. 
Here D-40’s powerful surface active prop- 
erties and excellent detergency speed 
washing time, give quick penetration, 
complete fat removal, easier rinsing. The 
softness and permeability of the hides is 
greatly increased, resulting in improved 
workability in further processing. The 
absorption of the detergent produces 
an excellent handle on the fleece. So if 
you want to improve the wash... always 
choose D-40 Detergent. 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
600 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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; RAW MATERIAL 


As of Nov. 3, 1949 
LTHOUGH most fats and oils 
are selling at levels under the 

early October prices, tallow advanced 

recently to 62 cents and is now 
quoted at three-eighths of a cent (on 
the fancy grade) above the price of 

a month ago. Coconut oil continues 

the decline begun about six wecks ago 

and is now 


selling at 1254 cents a 


pound, as compared with a price of 
13! cents on approximately this date 
in Octobe 


age in the central Philippines, and on 


Reports of typhoon dam- 


the island of Cebu in particular, have 
not exerted any effect on copra prices 
$167.50 


as yet. At approximately 


ton, copra is bringing about $7.50 
more per ton than a month ago, but 
the higher price antedates the reports 
of typhoon damage that took place 


day or two before this writing. 


Other oils and fats whose prices 
are at lower levels than in early Octo- 
ber include lard, currently quoted 
1154 


Corn oil is 10% 


954 cents a pound, as against 
cents last month; 
cents a pound, as compared with 1154 
cents on Oct. 3; crude cottonseed oil 
at 934 cents a pound is under the 
price of 10'4 cents of a month ago; 
soybean oil with a price of 9'% cents 
a pound is currently selling at one 
cent below its price on approximately 
this date in October and crude peanut 
oil at 1034 cents is down sharply from 
the 14 cents it was quoted at a month 
ago. Early in September peanut oil 


was selling for 19 cents. 


With near record crops of 


vegetable oil bearing materials har- 
vested and production of animal fats 
expected to be greater in the coming 
crop year than they were in 1948-49, 
prices of most fats and oils are ex- 
pected to go lower, according to a 
summary of the 1950 outlook in “The 
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Ww 


Fats and Oils 





Situation,” published 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Domestic production will in- 
1949-50, 
domestic demand may decrease some- 


what, the U.S.D.A. 
out. Although foreign demand for 


crease slightly in whereas 


summary points 
fats and oils from the United States 
will be considerably greater than in 
pre-war years, it will not be as great 
as this year as a result of an improve- 
ment in the world supply of fats and 
oils. Lower prices on coconut, palm 
and other imported oils registered in 
the past month or two, although con- 
siderably 


felt the effects of competition from 


higher than pre-war, have 


American exports. However, with 


these oils selling at prices far above 
their traditional 


pre-war levels and 


differential with tallow and _ grease 


expanded, their use in soap kettles 
has shown a sharp drop. In the first 
half of 1949, 


soap amounted to 14 per cent, 


use of coconut oil in 
com- 
pared with 20 per cent in 1937-41. 
Production of fats and oils from 


domestic materials, including — oil 
equivalent of exported domestic oil- 
seeds, probably will total over 11.8 
billion pounds in the year beginning 


October, 1949. 


Substantial increases in animal- 
fat production are likely in 1949-50. 
The 1949 spring pig crop was 15 per 


cent larger than a year earlier. Cattle 
slaughter, well maintained in 1949, 
likely to continue large in 1950. 


With a good supply of feed grains, a 


relatively larger percentage of the 


cattle slaughtered will be grain-fed. 
This means a good yield of tallow per 
animal. Total output of tallow and 
greases in the year which began last 
month may be about five per cent 


greater than last crop year, when 


2,075,000,000 pounds were produced. 
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Mihi sain 


In spite of low prices for tallow and 
production of these materials 
during the first half of 1949 did not 


decline to any extent. 


greases, 


A decline in exports of copra 
and an increase in coconut oil exports 
from the Philippine Islands in the 
first seven months of 1949, as com- 
pared with previous year, were re- 


ported recently. Copra exports 
amounted to 283,766 long tons in 
1949 period, 
pared with 396,745 tons in the com- 
parable period of 1948. 


exports from the Philippines in the 


the Jan.-July, as com- 


Coconut oil 


first seven months of this year were 
put at 35,229 long tons, as compared 
with 18,950 tons in the 1948 period. 


Glycerine from Russia, the 


Argentine and Sweden, by way of 
Denmark, was reported to have ar- 
rived in the United States during the 


past month. The Russian crude, 


which was originally reported for 


domestic consumption, was to have 
been repacked and shipped to Bizone, 
Germany. The glycerine market con- 


tinues extremely tight. If the coal 
and steel strikes continue sufficiently 
long to affect the coatings industry, 
there may be some relief from the 


present glycerine tightness. Coaltar 
chemical supplies are beginning to feel 
the pinch caused by coal and steel 
strikes. Naphthalene in particular is 
short supply, with stocks reported 


going into phthalic anhydride. 


With demand improved in re- 
cent days, prices on essential oils and 
chemicals were subject to 


Those that 


aromatic 
few changes. occurred 
were upward. Notable was a five cent 


increase on citronella Ceylon oil. 
Lavender was particularly active. On 


the aromatic chemicals side, no price 
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changes were recorded. 
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HE following trade-marks were 

published in the October issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent office in compliance with 
Section 6 of the Act of February 20, 
1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 
within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice 


of opposition. 


Spra-Kleen—This for all pur- 
pose detergent. Filed Sept. 4, 1946 by 
Harco Chemical Co., E. Cranford, N. J. 
Claims use since Oct., 1944. 


Magic Mist — This for filled 
insecticide dispensers with control 
valves. Filed Feb. 13, 1946 by Knapp- 
Monarch Co., St. Louis. Claims use 
since Jan. 21, 1946. 


The following trade-marks are 
published in compliance with section 
13. (a) of the Trade-Mark Act of 
1946. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within 30 days of publication 
$25 must 


and a fee of accompany 


each notice of opposition. 


Optimus — This for prepara- 
tions for industrial and household 
cleaning purposes. Filed Jan. 30, 1948 
by Hanson-Van Winkle Co., Matawan, 
N. J. Claims use since Sept. 29, 1944. 


Youth — This for scouring 
cleanser. Filed Oct. 27, 1947 by Mur- 
physboro Grocery Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill. Claims use since Aug. 28, 1928. 


Syntho-suds — This for deter- 
gent for use as soap substitute. Filed 
July 5, 1947 by Frontier Products Co., 
St. Louis. Claims use since Apr., 1946. 


Jewel T—This for bow] cleaner, 
soaps, etc. Filed Apr. 24, 1948 by 
Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Ill. Claims 
use since Apr. 26, 1943 on bow! cleaner 
and since 1924 on soaps. 


Advawet—This for detergents 
for industrial cleaning purposes. Filed 
June 30, 1948 by Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp., New York. Claims use 
since July 15, 1943. 


Staff—This for soap. Filed Nov. 
3, 1948 by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
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Claims use since 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Oct. 18, 1948. 


Dr. S.—This for insecticides 
rodenticides, etc. Filed Apr. 30, 1948 
by Dr. Salisbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Ia. Claims use since Apr. 
2, 1948. 


Ting—tThis for fungicide and 


germicide. Filed May 22, 1948 by 
Pharma-Craft Corp., New York. 


Claims use since Jan. 6, 1937. 


Star-Lustre This for hair 
shampoo, Filed Sept. 3, 1948 by Man- 
son Distributors, Aurora, Ill. Claims 
use since July 1, 1948. 


Den-ter-gent—This for prepa- 
ration for cleaning and polishing of 
false teeth. Filed Dec. 5, 1947 by Abe 
J. White, Houston, Tex. Claims use 
since Apr. 1, 1947. 


Krank’s This for shaving 
cream. Filed Jan. 2, 1948 by Consoli- 
dated Royal Chemica] Corp., Chicago. 
Claims use since Oct., 1908. 


Holiday—This for bar soap in 
packaged form. Filed Jan. 22, 1948 
by Corona Soapcrafters, Redlands, 
Calif. Claims use since Jan. 8, 1947. 


Oakite—This for cleaning prep- 
aration. Filed Feb. 3, 1948 by Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Feb. 2, 1909. 


Spray-Foamatic — This for 
cleaning compound for general pur- 
pose household use and car wash. 
Filed Feb. 6, 1948 by Moto-Sway 
Corp. of America, South Pasadena, 
Calif. Claims use since June 27, 1947. 


Sparkle-Type—tThis for cleaner 
for typewriter type. Filed Mar. 19, 
1948 by William L. Gould, Albany, 
N. Y. Claims use since Oct. 10, 1943. 


Renex—This for synthetic de- 
tergents for laundry and industrial 
uses. Filed Apr. 24, 1948 by Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Claims 
use since Dec. 23, 1947. 


Cresco—This for scouring pow- 
ders, ete. Filed July 19, 1948 by Cen- 
tral Soap Co., St. Paul, Minn. Claims 
use since May 1, 1924. 


Oxford—tThis for meta] polish. 
Filed May 5, 1948 by Crowell Chem- 
ical Co., Carlstadt, N. J. Claims use 
since Jan. 1, 1909. 
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Thoro—This for dry cleaning 
fluid. Filed Oct. 18, 1948 by Thoro 
Products Co., Denver, Colo. Claims use 
since Sept. 15, 1916. 


J&J—This for soap. Filed Nov. 
12, 1948 by Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Claims use since 
June 20, 1913. 


Lesquendieu — This for bubble 
bath preparations. Filed Apr. 22, 1948 


by Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. Claims use since 
1904. 


DF—tThis for shampoos. Filed 
Aug. 30, 1948 by Duon, Inc., Coral 
Gables, Fla. Claims use since Jan. 6, 
1948. 


See-Jay This for insect ex- 
terminating powder. Filed Sept. 27, 
1948 by See-Jay Manufacturing Ser- 
vice, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. Claims 
use since Oct. 5, 1945. 


Kissable Look—This for sham- 
poo. Filed Oct. 8, 1948 by Leonard 
Friedberg, New York. Claims use since 
Mar. 12, 1948. 


Toxerone—This for spray type 
liquid insecticide. Filed Sept. 30, 1948 
by Nash & Kinsella Laboratories, Inc., 
St. Louis. Claims use since Feb. 8, 
1948. 


Mad—tThis for shampoo. Filed 
Nov. 18, 1948 by M.A.D. Products, 
Inc., Ramsey, N. J. Claims use since 
1910. 


Amurol—This for dentifrices 
in powder form. Filed June 3, 1948 
by Amuro] Products Co., Chicago. 
Claims use since Feb. 1@41947. 


GP—tThis for insecticides. Filed 
Aug. 7, 1948 by R. P. Scherer Corp., 
Detroit. Claims use since Oct., 1933. 


Harley-Davidson — This for 
liquid polish and cleaner for use on 
motorcycles and other enameled sur- 
faces. Filed Aug. 12, 1947 by Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee. 
Claims use since Dec. 1, 1911. 


Brux—This for preparation in 
liquid form for cleaning paint brushes. 
Filed July 16, 1948 by E Z Paintr 
Corp., Fond du Lac, Wis. Claims use 
since June 25, 1948. 


Golden Key — This for liquid 
polish wax for use on wood, linoleum, 
terrazzo, rubber and composition floors 
and painted surfaces. Filed July 28, 
1948 by Great American Tea Co., New 
York. Claims use since Dec. 15, 1934. 

Lighthouse — This for powder 
cleansers for use in kitchens, ete. Filed 
July 16, 1947 by Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. Claims use since Apr., 1928. 


anti- 
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Formula #99—This for 








WASHING 
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@ Why? Duraglas bottles are func- 
tioneered so that the product they 
contain has a better chance to win 
in the battle for sales! 

Through Home Makers’ Guild 
Surveys, housewives tell us the fea- 
tures and functions they want most 
in a container. Then we functioneer 
a Duraglas bottle to exactly meet 
their preferences. 


NAME 


For WASHING 
DISHES | 


‘ Tar 
Pear a 





Every one a self-seller—every one a Duraglas bottle! 


These bottles help give your brand the edge 


Take the 6-oz. liquid detergent 

bottle as pictured. It has these fea- 

tures and functions women want: 

e Clear visibility, so they can see 
how much is inside. 


e Compact shape, to fit neatly in 
limited shelf space. 


@ Easy, dripless pouring. 


@ Fits hands comfortably. 


@ Opens easily, reseals tightly: 
@ Is stable and sturdy. 


BUT there is more to function- 
eering than pleasing consumers. 
Duraglas bottles are designed for 
highest efficiency on your filling 
line. They are economical and de- 
pendable protectors of your product 
».. exactly right for sales! 


Bottles are Protectors of Quality 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY e¢ TOLEDO I, 
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septic liquid soap. Filed Mar. 25, 1948 
by Armour & Co., Chicago. Claims use 
since June, 1934. 


Vicarease—This for hand clean- 
ser in powder form.’ Filed May 29, 
1948 by Virginia - Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond. Claims use since 
Apr. 17, 1948. 


Wasco — This for disinfectant. 
Filed Dec. 6, 1948 by Wasatch Chemical 
Co., Salt Lake City, U. Claims use 
since May 1, 1936. 


Plymouth — This for metallic 
soaps. Filed Sept. 29, 1947 by M. W. 
Parsons, Imports and Plymouth Or- 
ganic Laboratories, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since 1910. 


Red Cap — This for germicide. 
Filed Oct. 1, 1947 by C. M. Kimball 
Co., Boston. Claims use since Mar. 24, 
1922. 


Kubac—This for shampoo. Filed 
Dec. 22, 1947 by Consolidated Royal 
Chemica] Corp., Chicago. Claims use 
since Nov. 1, 1918. 


Spirittine— This for disinfec- 
tant. Filed Mar. 24, 1948 by Spirit- 
tine Chemical Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Claims use since 1900. 


Di-Per-X—This for disinfectant. 
Filed May 24, 1948 by Rockwell La- 
boratories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Claims use since Apr. 5, 1948. 


Turbokleen — This for solvent 
for cleaning turbine lubricating oil 
systems. Filed Oct. 21, 1948 by Sumco 
Products, Inc., Brooklyn. Claims use 
since 1946. 


Powdered Gre-Solvent—This for 
detergent for cleansing the skin. Filed 
Sept. 13, 1947 by Utility Co., New 
York. Claims use sinee Sept. 16, 1936. 


Breck—This for hair soaps in 
bar form. Filed Feb. 14, 1948 by John 
H. Breck, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Claims use since July 10, 1941. 


Pearls in Wine—This for hand 
and bath soap. Filed April 24, 1948 by 
Armand Ce., Des Moines. Claims use 
since Mar. 19, 1948. 


Krank—This for shampoo. Filed 
Dec. 10, 1947 by Consolidated Royal 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. Claims use 
since 1941. 


Super-Germite—This for disin- 
fectant. Filed Mar. 15, 1948 by Stand- 
1 Oil Co. of California, San Fran- 
cisco. Claims use since Dec., 1933. 


Butox This for spray type 

quid insecticide. Filed Sept. 30, 1948 
Nash & Kinsella Laboratories, Inc., 
St. Louis. Claims use since April 14, 
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Bel- Aire — This for deodorant. 
Filed Oct. 1, 1948 by Adro Co., Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. Claims use since Sept., 
1945. 


Fullustre—This for floor polish. 
Filed Feb. 6, 1948 by Fuller Brush Co., 
Hertford, Conn. Claims use since 
Oct. 3, 1935. 


Tornado This for liquid and 
paste wax for polishing floors, etc. 
Filed Sept. 13, 1948 by Breuer Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. Claims 
use since June, 1947. 


Standard Soiled Acetate 

The availability of standard 
soiled acetate fabric to supplement 
standard soiled cotton and wool fab- 
rics was announced recently by U. S. 
Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J. The new 
standard fabric has the same reflect- 
ance as the company’s cotton and 
wool fabric, i.e., 259% +2. In using 
the acetate, much lower concentra- 
tions of detergents are used than with 
cotton or wool. All fabrics are about 
18 inches wide. 

. 

Cc. G. leSueur Dies 

C. George leSueur, 51, man- 
ager of the export department of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., died recently at Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, where he had been 
a patient for about a month. A na- 
tive of South Africa, he had been with 
Wyandotte for 25 years. At one time 
he headed Canadian sales for the com- 
pany. He was formerly a director 
of the U. S. Alkali Export Asocia- 
tion. 

—s a 

Reprints Perfume History 

Dr. Sadgopal, College of Tech- 
Hindu 


Benares, India, currently is distributing 


nology, Benares University, 
copies in reprint form of “Glimpses 
into the History of Perfumes and Cos- 
metics of Hindustan” which appeared 
in the Indian Soap Journal, issue of 
June, 1949. 


° 


Air-Motored Mixer Catalog 

A 28-page illustrated booklet 
on its ““Pneumix,” air-motored, explo- 
sion proof agitators for laboratory and 
production use, was issued recently by 
Pneumix Division of Eclipse Air Brush 


Co., Newark, N. J. 


The catalog shows 
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illustrations of applications in a num- 
ber of industries. 
-¢ 
Organic Chems. Booklet 
The 1950 edition of the book- 
let, “Physical Properties of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals,” has just been is- 
sued by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York. The 16-page book- 
let has been designed as a condensed 
guide for users of organic chemicals. It 
contains data on applications and phys- 
ical properties for more than 200 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. The material 
is presented in tabular form. Copies 
may be obtained without charge by 
writing the corporation at 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
_" 
Issues QM Booklet 
“How To Do Business with the 
Quartermaster Corps” is the name of 
18-page booklet recently issued by the 
Department of the Army, New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 111 
E. 16th St., New York. 
ot ‘ 
Antara Detergent Folder 
A descriptive folder on syn- 
thetic detergents was issued recently 
by Antara Products, General Aniline 
& Film Corp., New York. 
the title, “Synthetic Detergents -- 


Bearing 


Their History and Applications”, the 


folder is written in non-technical 
language and is designed to acquaint 
the layman buyer of detergents with 
simple facts about these materials. 
The folder defines both detergents and 
synthetic detergents and explains the 
need for them in various industries. 
The folder also carries a chart giving 
names, types, family and uses of 19 
of the 


agents. Copies are available by writ- 


company’s surface active 
ing to the firm at 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


o 


Ertel Equipment Booklet 
Ertel Engineering Corp., King- 
ston, N. Y., recently issued a new, 
16-page catalog on its line of filters, 
vacuum bottle fillers, 


filter sheets, 


pumps, mixers and cappers. Equip- 


ment is illustrated and described in 


the booklet. Also covered is the new 


vacuum bottle filler for small bottles. 
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Wyandotte caustic soda 


makes better detergents 


Whether the detergent you make is 
soap or synthetic, you can improve it 
with Wyandotte Caustic Soda. This 
high-grade chemical is used in the 
saponification of fats and oils, in old 
or new processes, and for the manu- 
facture of synthetics with detergent 
properties. 

Wyandotte Caustic Soda comes in 
different grades — each meeting def- 
inite standards of uniformity and 
quality. One manufacturer who had 
been using three different grades of a 
Caustic Soda learned of the specifica- 
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tions of Wyandotte Caustic Soda. He 
tried our “R” grade and found that he 
could use it alone, with attendant sav- 
ings in inventory, storage facilities and 
handling. 

If you would like to know more 
about modern procedures for analyz- 
ing certain alkali chemicals, write for 
the Wyandotte booklet, “Analysis of 
Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Bicarbonate 
of Soda.” 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 
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SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 
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giv? AND AWARDS 


Fed. Supply Soap Awards 
United States Soap Manufact- 
uring Co., Philadelphia, received the 
award on an unspecified quantity of 
laundry soap in a recent opening for 
miscellaneous supplies by the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, Washington, D. C. 
In another opening by the Bureau of 
Federal Supply, the following firms 
received awards on unspecified quan- 
tities of paste soap: Harley Soap Co., 
Philadelphia, 7.4 cents on item 51S- 
1715-960; Stahl Soap Corp., Glen- 
dale, L. I., N. Y., 
518-1885. 


9.47 cents on item 


Panama Canal Soap Bids 

In a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the Panama 
Canal office, Washington, D. C., Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., entered a bid of $5.98 on soap 
cakes packed 40 to the carton. In the 
same opening the bid of Kamen Soap 
Products Co., New York, was 13.98 
cents. 


. 


N. Y. Navy Soap Awards 
Two awards in recent openings 
for miscellaneous supplies by the New 
York Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York, been 
600,000 pounds of dishwashing pow- 


have announced. On 
der, Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. 
Paui, Minn., was the recipient of the 
award with a bid of 9.213 cents to 
10.675 cents. Spazier Soap & Chem- 
ical Co., Santa Monica, Calif., re- 
ceived the award on 500,000 pounds 
of soap powder with a bid of 4.43 
cents, 


= © mm 


P.O. Scouring Powder Bids 
Bids on 60,000 pounds of 
scouring powder were received in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., from: Pal Pro- 
ducts Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn, 
3.99 cents; Chicago Sanitary Products 
Co., 4.75 cents; Kutol Products Co., 
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Cincinnati, 4.75 cents; Theobald In- 
dustries, Kearny, N. J., 5.25 cents; 
Unity Supply Co., New 
York, nine cents; Federal Chemical 
Co., Chicago, 5.58 cents; 
Co., Atlanta, 6.95 
National Cleanser Products Co., Ho- 


Sanitary 


Puritan 
Chemical cents; 
boken, 4.35 cents; Beam Supply Co., 
Brooklyn, 5.39 cents; Clarkson Co., 
Philadelphia, 3.69 cents; General Soap 
Co., Chicago, 3.42 cents; Atwood 
Mfg. Co., Riverton, N. J., 7.5 cents 
and Crown Supply Co., Washington, 
D. C. 4.5 cents. 


° 


AQM Insecticide Awards 
The following awards were an- 
nounced in connection with a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
the Army Quartermaster Corps, New 
York: A. M. R. Chemical Co., Brook- 
lyn, 10,000 pounds of rodenticide, 16 
one-ounce bottles to a package, $1.495 
to $1.5825; Private Brands, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J., 13,950 gallons of in- 
secticide, roach and ant control res- 
idual spray in one gallon containers, 
78 cents to 86 cents; Pacific Chemical 
Co., Division of American Marietta 
Co., Los Angeles, 24,050 gallons of 


insecticide, roach and ant control 
residual spray, 74.4 cents to 87.9 
cents, and Bri-Test, Inc., Bronx, 
N. Y., 57,000 gallons of insecticide, 
roach and ant control residual spray, 


7? 


2 cents to 81 cents. 
——— 

Polish Award to Cole 

Cole Laboratories, Inc., Long 
N. Y¥., 
award on 150 gallons of bronze pol- 
ish with a low bid of $3.67 a gallon 
in a recent opening for miscellaneous 


Island City, received the 


supplies by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


° 


P.O. Cake Soap Bids 

In a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 4,200 
pounds of cake soap: Industrial Dis- 
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tributors, New York, 7.48 cents; 
M. Schneider & Sons, Washington, 
D. C., six cents; Day & Frick, Phil- 
adelphia, 4.75 cents; Unity Sanitary 
Supply Co., New York, seven cents, 
and Hainsworth Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia, 5.4 cents, fob Washington, 
6.26 cents. 
oe 





Fed. Supply Soap Awards 
In a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the Federal Bur- 
eau of Supply, Washington, D. C., for 
an unspecified quantity of scouring 
powder, awards went to American 
Soap & Washoline Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
with a bid of 7.77 
P-2550, for Denver; Kamen Soap 
Products Co., New York, with a bid 
of 6.88 cents on item 51-S-1655 for 
Denver, 9.38 cents on item 1678 for 


cents on item §1- 


Seattle, 5.4 cents on item 1709 for 
Denver, 5.36 cents on item 1750 for 
Denver and 12.38 cents on item 1885 
for Denver; Peck Product’s Co., St. 
Louis, 9.42 cents on item 51-S-1716 


for Denver. 
si 


AQM Detergent Award 

The award on 65,000 pounds 
of mobile laundry detergent in a re- 
cent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, New York, went to Armour 
& Co., Chicago, with a bid of 26.09 
cents. 

=n 

P.O. Cleaner Award 
The award on 3,500 gallons of 
and 
opening by the Post Office Depart- 


cleaner renovator in a_ recent 
ment went to Baltimore Paint & 
Color Works, Baltimore, with a bid 


of 80 cents a gallon. 


7 


Dissolves Partnership 

Solvin Lippman recently an- 
nounced that he has withdrawn from 
the partnership subsisting between him, 
David Lippman and Marion Shirley 
Lippman, under the firm name of 
Banite Co., soap and automobile spe- 
cialties manufacturing concern of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He announced that the 


-business will be carried on by David 


Lippman and Marion Shirley Lippman. 
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TYPICAL of the complete Houchin Line of 
SOAP MAKING MACHINES 


Designed by specialists with a background of 76 years of experi- 
ence and service to the industry. 








GIANT 14-INCH- HOUCHIN PLODDER 
THE HOUCHIN LINE INCLUDES: or Reaty GORTEE. 
AMALGAMATORS 
MILLS 
PLODDERS 
CUTTERS 
CRUTCHERS 
PRESSES This giant Houchin Plodder has a capacity of from 
CHIPPERS her Wain Seliis ho coe boat 
Etc. from 21% to 14 inches. 











MODEL “A” 
SAFETY AIR PRESS 


A feature of this new press 
is that the operator must use 
both hands to operate the 
easy air controls. The two 
control levers must be held 
down simultaneously, thus 
creating greater safety fac- 
tors. 


Other features are: 





Single or multiple power 


WATER-COOLED FOUR-ROLL strokes, any desired “dwell.” 
CHILLED IRON nage yf 
18” x 40” MILL No. 88 A lubrication. Other models 


with pressures up to 10,000 
lbs, 





Designed for heavy duty milling of toilet and 
flake soap. 


Let us know your needs, whether for a single 
machine or equipment for a complete plant. 


HOW Cle N 


MACHINERY COMPANY. INC. 


Manufacturers of Soap Making Equipment for 76 Years 
FIFTH AND VAN WINKLE AVENUES HAWTHORNE, NEW JERSEY 
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SECTION 


Effect of Chilling on Soap 


[ is known that sodium soaps in 

the neat soap phase made from 

oils and fats of known characteris- 
tics, will conform to a set pattern. 
Tallow, for instance, makes a very 
hard soap with poor lathering proper- 
ties, coconut oil a very hard soap with 
quick lathering and high solubility, 
and cotton, soybean, sesame, etc., make 
softer soaps of high solubility and 
reasonably quick lathering action. 

With this basic knowledge, the 
soap maker blends the various oils and 
fats to produce soaps to meet particu- 
lar requirements. For soap flakes and 
powders, a soap base of high solubility 
and good lathering properties is chosen, 
for household soap a medium hard soap, 
not too quickly soluble in water, but 
with good lathering properties, and so 
on. 

The characteristics of the oils 
and fats from which the soap is made 
provide a very accurate basis upon 
which to determine the quality of the 
soap that will be produced, provided 
the same manufacturing procedure is 
used in the processing. However, it 
has also been shown that the real soap 
quality can be vitally affected by the 
manufacturing procedure to which it 
is subjected after it leaves the soap 
kettle. Soaps of the same composition 
can, by different subsequent processing, 
be given quite different soap properties, 
particularly in regard to appearance, 
solubility in water, and sudsing value. 

A practical application of this 
fact forms the basis of the claims in 
British Patents Nos. 555,034, 562,855, 
~d 562,856, held by Procter & 
Gamble Company. 


To review briefly certain pecu- 
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Chilling, milling and plodding are found 
to alter the properties of soap. Improved 
lathering of hard oil soaps made possible. 








liarities connected with soap quality, 
an 80 per cent tallow, 20 per cent 
coconut-oil soap, cooled in a soap 
frame in the 62 per cent form, is very 
hard and uninteresting in use on ac- 
count of its very slow lathering prop- 
erties. Yet the same soap, when chilled, 
milled, and plodded into toilet soap, 
possesses very different properties. It 
may be soft, medium, or very hard, 
according to the compression it has 
received in the plodder. But no matter 
what its hardness may be, it is very 
free with its lather, and the quality of 
lather is richer and more dense than 
that of the basic 62 per cent soap from 
which it has been made. 

Of the several ways by which 
hot liquid soap may be cooled and 
dried, that of passing it through a 
series of water-cooled rolls and scrap- 
ing the ribbons off the last roll for 
feeding to a drier, yields the best 
lathering soap. This method produces 
soap chips much more amenable to 
plodding, less rubbery in the milled 
condition, and more opaque in the bar 
form. It seems possible that milling 
during cooling promotes some change 
in the soap phase. This theory is in 
sympathy with the claims of the British 
patents mentioned. The British claims 
assert that milling between 160° F. and 
115°F. will cause the production of a 


substantial amount of soap in the beta 
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phase, which state has a higher solubil- 
ity, provided that the soap is not sub- 
jected to undue temperatures in the 
subsequent process of drying, and 
cooling by agitation. 

The change of soap phase is 
brought about by control of the crys- 


This 


control is made possible by a prescribed 


talline structure of the soap. 


and well defined cooling treatment. 
Following this treatment the liquid 
suitable for 


soap is in a condition 


further cooling and drying. It may 
be spread or filmed on to a cooling 
roll prior to its entry into an air drier, 
or it may be fully dried by any other 
means, provided the processing tem- 
This 


additional drying is necessary only 


perature does not exceed 160°F. 


when the soap is required for toilet 
soap or flake manufacture. The type 
of processing described does not form 
any part of the new cooling methods, 
the latter is confined to the agitation 
of the soap while cooling between a 
given range of temperatures. 

The effect of the new process 
of cooling has been shown experimen- 
Dif- 


ferences in sudsing rates of soap basis 


tally on a basis of sudsing rates. 


were measured by determining the 
number of rubs with a sponge, re- 
quired to produce a stable suds in a 
gallon of 85°F. water of seven grains 


of calcium carbonate hardness. The 
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Do eyes select your detergent package for 
on the shelf, time after time? No hesitation 


and no substitutes permitted when the 
performance of the product lives up to claims made. your 





The preference quotient of soaps and detergents oa 
built with PQ Silicate is consistently detergents 
high. They insure the user of these results — ; 
volume suds, improved soil removal, 

dirt fully suspended and rinsed away without 
redepositing. The outstanding 
efficiency of PQ Silicate properties 
continues to be utilized in the 
building of modern soaps and synthetics. 


Ask for copies of recent technical 
articles on the effectiveness 

of silicates in soaps and synthetic 
detergents. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1152 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
9 plants e Distributors in over 65 cities 





PQ SILICATES BOOST YOUR DETERGENT’S PREFERENCE QUOTIENT 


PQ registered trode mark 
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soap bars were of a given size and were 
tested under standardized conditions. 
The number of rubs required for each 
soap sample was due solely to the physi- 
cal condition of the soap. The higher 
sudsing rates are shown by the smaller 


number of rubs required: 


Ordinary framed 


kettle soap 


Moisture content 
No. of rubs to produce stable suds 70 


Comparison of column 2 with 
1 shows that reduction of moisture of 


the 


sudsing rate, but rather tends to re- 


framed soap does not increase 


duce it. Comparison of columns 3 
and § with columns 1 and 2 shows 
that soap made by the new process 
and also milled soap, are greatly supe- 
rior to the framed soaps. Column 4 
shows that the desired high sudsing 
rate is not obtained when the extrusion 
temperature is too high. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy 
fact is that the “new process” soap 
almost equals the ordinary milled soap 
in sudsing value, in spite of the fact 
that the former contains 20 per cent 
of water as compared with 14 per cent 
in the milled soap. The subject matter 
of the patents certainly opens a very 
wide field for investigation. It clearly 
shows that the quality of soap, its 
sudsing value, solubility, and detergent 
value, may be profoundly affected by 
mechanical processing. So much so, 
that the claim is made that soaps made 
entirely from tallow, palm oil, or 
equivalent hydrogenated fats, may be 
made free lathering by this process. It is 
suggested that it may even be unneces- 
sary to add coconut or palm kernel oils 
or soft oils to the harder soap-making 
fats, in order to produce a soap of high 
sudsing value—a very important dis- 
Unsaturated acids, or short- 


this 


covery. 
chain acids cannot be used in 
method. 

The subject matter of the pat- 
ent goes a long way to explain many 
of the variables in soap quality which 


have long been familiar but for which 
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no explanation was forthcoming. The 
claims of the patents are well defined, 
but it seems more than probable that 
the beta phase, or some other peculiar 
condition vitally affecting soap quality, 
especially sudsing value, can be ob- 


tained by 


methods quite outside the 
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range of these patents. 

Production of soap composed 
largely of the beta phase, with its in- 
creased solubility and sudsing value, is 
of obvious value in making soap flakes 
and powders, but its value for toilet 
soap and household soap is not so im- 
portant, as too high a solubility in 
these cases may lead to unnecessary 
wastage. E. T. Webb, Soap, Perfum- 
ery, Cosmetics 22, 838-41 (1949). 

a aa 
Surface-active Agent 

A new surface-active product 
is formed by treating stearic acid 
anilide in the presence of a condensa- 
tion agent such as concentrated sul- 
furic acid, with CICH,CONHCH.OH 
and adding allyl thiourea. The prod- 
uct is a white powder which forms a 
foaming solution in hot water and is 
strongly cation active. Soc. pour |’ind. 
chim a Bale. Swiss Patent No. 222,451. 

mmuntiamames 
Penetration of Bleaches 

The effect of 130 commercial 
surface-active agents in increasing the 
penetrating power and stability of 
commercial calcium hypochlorite and 
bleaching powder solutions was de- 
termined. The Draves-Clarkson test 
was used for determination of pene- 
trating power. 

In concentrated calcium hypo- 
chlorite solutions, 0.5 per cent of “Ter- 
gitol 08” or one per cent of “Gardinol 
LS Paste” satisfactory 
penetrating properties which were re- 
tained for 21 hours or longer. Neither 


contributed 


showed any tendency to accelerate de- 
composition of the hypochlorite ion. 
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In concentrated bleaching pow- 
der solutions, one per cent of “Tergi- 
tol 08,” “Naccosol A,” “Novonacco,” 
or “Aerosol MA” 
factory penetrating properties which 
were retained for 21 hours or longer. 
J. T. Scanlan, A. J. Stirton, D. Swern 
and E. T. Roe, Am. Dyestuff Reporter 
38, 455-8 (1949). 

as n 
Evaluation of Sulfated Oil 

A sulfated oil may contain in 
addition to water and inorganic salts, 
the following: (a) sulfated glyceride, 
(b) unsulfated glyceride, (c) sulfated 
fatty acid, (d) unsulfated fatty acid, 
(e) sulfated soap, (f) unsulfated soap, 
and (g) unsaponifiable matter. In ad- 
dition, side reactions may occur dur- 


contributed  satis- 


ing sulfation, resulting in the forma- 
tion of oxidation and polymerization 
products. Determination of every com- 
ponent would present a difficult prob- 
lem, but for all practical purposes for 
manufacturer and user alike, it is suf- 
ficient to determine: 1. The total de- 
gree of sulfation; 2. Amount of soap 
sulfated or otherwise; 3. Amount of 
free fatty acids, sulfated or otherwise; 
4. The neutral oil; 5. The unsaponi- 
fiable matter. Determination of water 
and inorganic salts usually completes 
the analysis. C. Griffiths, Manufac- 
turing Chemist 20, 364-7 (1949). 
—————s = 
Adsorption Oil Bleaching 
In the bleaching of oils an 
equilibrium condition exists between 
reactions favorable and unfavorable 
to the bleaching action of the adsorp- 
tive earths. Adsorption of color and 
oxidative decrease in color are favor- 
able, stabilization 
against adsorption and oxidative in- 


while oxidative 
crease in color are unfavorable. Adsor- 
bents catalyze these oxidative reac- 
tions. Under any comparable set of 
conditions, significantly better bleach- 
ing results when it is carried out un- 
der vacuum or in an inert atmosphere 
Multiple-stage bleaching under atmos- 
pheric conditions shows no advan- 
tage because of the adverse oxidative 
effect, but may be advantageous un- 
Earths with 
low pH are preferable for vacuum 
bleaching. R. R. King and F. W. 
Wharton, ]. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 


26, 201-7 (1949). 


der vacuum conditions. 








..- fully automatic KARL KIEFER 
VARI-VISCO FILLING MACHINE 


and its companion— 


CADET MODEL VARI-VISCO 





CONVEYOR TYPE VARI-VISCO 
FILLING MACHINE 

















For Facial Creams— CADET MODEL 
Salves and such VARI-VISCO 
viscous products 
Either machine will turn out surprisingly large production 


Completely automatic, , 
calcd, tanh. within its range—lowering costs—helping you keep profit 
fed equipment to clean, figures up. Both keenly accurate—steady as a fine clock! 
fill, close, convey jars, 
bottles, tins, collapsible 
tubes. 

e 
Filters Pumps 

CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON e@ CHICAGO @ BALTIMORE @ SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE @ SAVANNAH @ LOS ANGELES @ LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Toxicity of Synthetics 
The toxicological properties of 


several surface-active agents were 


studied by means of’ oral administra- 
tion, intravenous injection, and irrita- 
tion produced on the rabbit’s cornea, 


with results as follows: 


Agents in order of 
Decreasing toxicity 


Roccal 

Emcol 888 
CDEA Br. 
Santomerse 3 
Tetrosan 
Santomerse D 
Aresklene 400 
Victawet 41 
Igepal CA 
Aresket 300 
Areskap 100 
Aerosol O.T. 
Igepon T 
Nopco 2272-R 
Nopcogen 14-L 


Monosulf more than 


Nopalcol 4-0 more than 
Nopalcol 6-0 more than 
Nopalcol 6-L more than 
Tween 20 more than 
Tween 80 more than 
Sulfatex more than 


Acute toxicity by vein and by 
mouth were not related, also acute 
oral toxicity and subacute oral toxicity 
were not related quantitatively. Blood 
pressure effects were found not unim- 
portant in intravenous toxicity. A 
relationship appears to exist between 
acute oral toxicity in mice and irrita- 
tion produced in the rabbit’s eye. S. S. 
Hopper, H. R. Hulpieu, and V. V. 
Cole, J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., Sci. Ed. 
38, 428-32 (1949). 


—_ ® 


Built Detergent Study 

A study was made of the effect 
ot adding the sodium salt of cellulose 
glycolic acid to household washing 
formulas based on synthetic deterg- 
ents. The foaming power of the wash- 
ing solution was increased slightly at 
80°C. 


soiled with carbon black and street 


(176°F.) Test fabrics were 


dust. The samples were lighter in 
color when the cellulose builder com- 
pound was present, which indicates 
that it caused an increase in dispers- 
ing power. 

Samples, which were artifically 
soiled with mixtures of carbon black 
ind mineral oil, were not washed to a 
higher degree of whiteness when the 


cellulose builder compound was pres- 
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ent, indicating that cellulose builder 
was not effective against that partic- 
ular form of soil. The ash content of 
the fabrics was lower after they were 
washed in solutions containing the 
builder compound. The loss in tensile 


strength was not improved but the 





Irritation in 
Rabbit's Eye 


LD50 in Mice 


0.34 36 
0.47 35 
0.60 31 
2.00 10 
2.00 14 
2.10 15 
2.20 
2.56 
3.50 
3.50 
3.80 
4.80 
6.63 
8.75 
9.65 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
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hand, appearance, and absorptive cap- 
acity of the fabrics were improved. 
The optimum concentration of the 
cellulose builder was 0.75 per cent. 
O. Viertel, Melliand Textilber. 28, 
345-8; through Chem. Abs. 
7 

Effects of Refining Methods 

Crude, oxidized, and 


oils were chromatographically 


refined 

frac- 
tionated into two absorbed fractions 
and a percolate, and studied spectroph- 
otometrically. Tests were made on 
concentrated samples to make possible 
a more accurate determination of fats 
with a low peroxide content. Tlie 
peroxides were concentrated by adsorp- 
tion on alumina cream. 

The results on crude cotton- 
seed oil showed a low content of con- 
jugated trienes and no maximum at 
2300 Angstrom units, or no dienes. 
Chromatographically adsorbed pertions 
of the oil had a high percentage of 
dienes. During refining, dienes de- 
creased and trienes increased. Deodor- 
ization decreases the triene content. 
In crude mustard-seed oil no conjug- 
ated trienes could be observed and the 
dienes in the adsorbed fraction gave no 
maximum, but such a maximum was 


present in alkali-refined oil. Bleaching 
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Dye Solubilization Tests 
One of the methods used for the 


study of the colloidality of solutions 
of surface-active agents is by means 
of their ability to solubilize dyes which 
would not be soluble in the solvent 
alone, whether water or some other 
liquid. It has been established that the 
solubilized material is not present in 
suspended particles or emulsified drop- 
lets but is absorbed onto or incorpor- 
ated in the colloidal micelles formed 
by the surface-active agent in the 
solvent. A new method of using this 
phenomenon in the study of surface- 
active agents is presented. Results with 
commercial! products were as follows: 


Surface-active Grams /liter of 


Agent Active Materiel 
Wetting agents 
“Aerosol MA” ; 12.0 
“Aerosol OT” 3.6 
“Nekal BS” 2.8 
“Nekal NS” 3.0 
Emulsifying and Dispersing 
Agents 
“Emulphor ELA” ; 0.46 
“Emulphor ON” ; 0.76 
“Monopol Brill. Oil” 0.54 
“Tamol NNO” ; 2.5 
Detergents 
“Gardinol WA” 0.44 
“Igepal CA” 0.58 
“Igepon T” 0.25 
“Nacconol NR” 1.0 
Soaps 
“Lux” Flakes 0.70 
Sodium Oleate 0.58 


Hydrotropic Agents 

Sodium xylene sulfonate 140 

Sodium paratoluene 

sulfonate 270 

The dye used in this set of experiments 
was Orange OT. The figures in the 
column show the concentration of sur- 
face-active agent required to solubil- 
ize one mg. of dye per 100 ml. of solu- 
tion. The results show that some de- 
tergents and emulsifying agents are 
higher in this particular property than 
soap itself. However, solubilization is 
believed to play only a secondary role 
in the washing process. J. M. Lambert 
and W. F. Busse, J. Am. Oil Chemists’ 
Soc. 26, 289-96 (1949). 





decreased dienes and increased trienes. 
Deodorization decreased both, owing 
probably to polymerization. The data 
indicate that spectrophotometric meas- 
urements show the changes which oc- 
cur during oxidation and with dif- 
U. Holm 
Kemi, Mineral. 


ferent refining procedures. 
and G. Wode, Arkit 
Geol. 26A, No. 29, 10 pp.; through 


Chem. Abs. 
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For purity and maximum yield of Chloromycetin, 
Starke, Davis ¥ Com canny 
Chose Inconel-Clad Steel protection 
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Above: Cultures started in 50-gallon Inconel con 
tainers are transferred to 500-gallon Inconel-Clad 
Steel fermenters and then into these 5000-gallon 
Inconel-Clad Steel fermenters, where full crowth 





is attained. 


Inconel surfaces, in solid or clad steel construc- 
tion, are used predominantly for contact with 
Chloromycetin in all stages at the new Parke. 
Davis plant in Detroit. Thus there’s no cor- 
rosion to harm the product: it is pure and 
crystalline. Fermentation proceeds unhindered 
by metallic contamination. giving maximum 
antibiotic production. 

Parke, Davis & Company selected Inconel 
and Lukens Inconel-Clad Steel because of 
many years’ experience with them in the 
production of other sensitive pharma- 
ceuticals. H. K. Ferguson Company co-oper- 


Below: In the foreground, two 3000-gallon Inconel- 
Clad Steel acid += tanks, built by 
ox Company of Washing- 


National Annealing 
ton, Pennsylvania. 





ated in the design of all equipment here. 

In addition to Inconel-Clad Steel, Lukens 
also makes Stainless-Clad, Nickel-Clad and 
Monel-Clad Steels—uniform claddings of these 
corrosion-resistant metals (usually LOG, or 20°, 
of total plate thickness) permanently bonded to 
steel backing piate. All are available in the 
extra-smooth sodium hydride finish. 

Bulletin 492 tells you more 


about Lukens Clad _ Steels. Poe NN 
were 





For a copy, write Lukens Steel 
Company, 446 Lukens Bldg., 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Come see us at the Chemical Show in New 


LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 


vr ’ , , ‘ 
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By E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph.D. 


ERMS like “divided 


tion,” “jack of all trades,” 


c 


atten- 
‘enmeshed in details,” and 
others are used commonly to charac- 
terize persons or their activities. They 
imply that an individual is involved in 
too many different activities. If we 
examine more closely this tendency of 
trying to cover too much ground we 
find that it is a personal liability. It 
manifests itself in poor production re- 
sults, and irks one’s co-workers. If a 
person becomes tied up with too many 
details, the to his 
disadvantage. Often the tendency to 


situation reflects 


“have a hand in everything” results in 
the individual being a “busy body.” 

Persons of this sort are apt to 
interfere with fellow employee’s duties, 
to try to cover every detail of plant 
management, and to include, in a line 
of products, every item competitors 
sell. These actions become a headache 
in plant management. 

In a properly run plant, duties 
are detailed to competent people. The 
superintendent or manager gives out 
assignments and holds the employee re- 
sponsible for carrying them out. How- 
ever, we have all run into certain in- 
dividuals who are not satisfied with 
orderly organization of this kind. This 
applies not only to the lower echelon 
employee but also to department heads 
and executives. Instead of permitting 
the person designated to do his work 
as he interprets it, the “busy body” 
slops over his own assignment and en- 
croaches upon the territory of others. 
If the latter happen to be aggressive, 
serious friction results. If they are 
more placid or timid, they permit the 
encroachment but are resentful. They 
relinquish some of their duties or if 
matters get too bad, quit their jobs in 
disgust. In either case, the company 
is the loser through inefficiency, poor 
morale or loss of a valuable employee. 
No man with spirit will tolerate the 
usurption of what he considers his job. 

In the case of the man who gets 
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involved in too many details to do his 
main job, plant efficiency suffers very 
often. These individuals pride them- 


DR. THOMSSE 


selves on the idea that if they want a 
well done job, no matter how menial, 
they must do it themselves. They are 
generally hard workers and put in a 
lot of overtime. However, upon closer 
analysis we find that persons of this 
sort really do the menial jobs them- 
selves because it satisfies their ego to 
show up the other fellow, or they pre- 
fer the lesser jobs to the larger ones 
assigned to them. Just before this was 
written, we visited a plant and looked 
for the proprietor whom we did not 
know. We asked a man who was in- 
dustriously sweeping the floor where 
the owner was and were surprised to be 
speaking to him. It was a small plant. 
As we waited for him to finish his task, 
we wandered around and found four 
other employees loafing while the boss 
was cleaning up so that they could re- 
sume their work. This plant is not 
being run at a profit. One of the rea- 
sons for this, undoubtedly, is that the 
owner is more menial-work minded 
than executive-minded. One usually 
finds that if a plant is being run profit- 
ably, the head is not engrossed in minor 
details but supervises, even in smaller 
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factories, the important details which 
pertain to his job as an executive. 
This tendency to over-extend 
often is also reflected in the number 
of products in a line. Not so long ago, 
the products of a medium sized plant 
were brought to our attention. The 
company has been in business a long 
time. They were having difficulty with 
some of their products deteriorating, 
due to a change in chemists. The new 
chemist, while very competent, had not 
yet familiarized himself thoroughly 
with the long line of items manufac- 
tured. He had tried very hard to sell 
the management on the idea of dis- 
continuing the small volume sellers. 
We went over the line together. It 
consisted of some 300 items. Some of 
small 


these sold in_ ridiculously 


amounts. The make-ready cost to 
manufacture them amounted to con- 
siderably more than any profit realized. 
It also required stocking raw materials 
and packages, keeping records, and 
other details. It was obvious that the 
company was losing money on the slow 
movers. This was brought to the presi- 
dent’s attention with the recommen- 
dation that certain products be dis- 
continued. He vetoed the idea. His 
excuse was that sales of these increased 
the dollar volume figure. In addition, 
he did not consider it a good policy to 
stop selling small volume items as com- 
petitors had similar products in their 
lines. He was afraid competition would 
outstrip him. The man was of the type 
who attended to many minor details 
of the business. One of his eccen- 
tricities was to open every letter that 
came in, and there were many of them, 
and distribute the mail himself. Then, 
to save on costs, he would slit apart the 
used envelopes for scrap paper around 
the plant. Such management is not 
conducive to good business practices. 
A much better plan would have been 
to discontinue the unprofitable small- 
sellers and to bring out new, original 
items. The sales force thus certainly 
would have more of a talking point 
than merely offering items resembling 
those of his competition. It would 
also remove one source of irritation 
from a production department and 
make for better humor. Most items do 
not improve with long shelf life. 


We are living in an age that 
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One of many excellent features to be found on the Vickers-Armstrongs toilet soap mill, the inter-connected 
scraper mechanism saves both time and fatigue. It is fitted on all double hopper mills. Just a flick of the 
lever from front or rear of the machine and both scrapers are actuated simultaneously. Operation is 
simplified, wear and tear on the operators’ hands is greatly reduced and considerable time is saved between 
It is reliably estimated that this device increases production by 5%—equivalent to 3 cwts. 


millings. 


per day on the large size mill. 


Vickers-Armstrongs 


\ > L mited VICKERS HOUSE e BROADWAY e LONDON ENGLAND 
Santi 
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favors the specialist rather than a 
“jack-of-all-trades” employee. Thesuc- 
cessful business man limits his atten- 
tion to few plant details and performs 
his assignments capably. He leaves 
matters of a menial type or those of 
which he has scant knowledge to better 
versed co-employees. 
Infra-red Heaters 

HE use of infra-red heaters for 

drying, curing, pre-heating, etc. 
in chemical processing is on the in- 
crease. The all “Chromatox” 
heaters, made by Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., are well adapted 
to these operations. They have dial 


metal 


controls permitting precise heat dupli- 
cation once the requirements are deter- 
mined. 
radiation. Shockproof, moisture proof, 
and dust proof units are available. 
“Radiant Heater 


They give uniform, glareless 


Their free bulletin 
Application Reports” may be had upon 
request. 

New Group of Solvent Oils 
ENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL CORP., 

Pa., is offering free samples of their 


Clairton, 


“Hi-Solv.” These are new solvent oils, 
which, it is claimed, improve certain 
products and reduce production costs. 
When added to kerosene they increase 
its solvent power. Products like DDT 
and 2-4-D are dissolved by 


Their price is attractive. 


them. 


Punched Metal Sheet Filters 
A CLEVER, non-clogging filtering 

arrangement is being sold by 
W. S. Rockwell Company, Fairfield, 
Conn., under the name “Neva-Clog.” 
It consists of two metal sheets of non- 
corroding material punched with holes 
of the desired diameters. These holes 
ire so punched that the spacing be- 
tween them is the same distance as the 
diameter of the holes. The punctured 
sheets are then superimposed and prop- 
erly welded together so that the holes 
of the upper sheet just miss the edges 
of the lower holes. As the liquid to be 
filtered is pumped against the filter, it 
is diverted at two right angle turns 
before it can pass out of the holes. The 
filter cake which collects on the sheets 
is readily washed off. If steaming or 
back washing is necessary, the sheets 
can stand pressure without any distor- 


tion or damage. 
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Drum Reconditioners 

ORTLAND CO., Portland, Me., 

features a line of automatic steel 
drum or wooden barrel reconditioners 
that are finding increased reception 
among those who re-use steel drums or 
wooden barrels. There are six models 
available from single to six station ma- 
chines. Their capacity is from eight 
drums per hour upward. Each sta- 
tion automatically strips off outside 
paint, cleans the inside and rinses and 
dries both the exterior and interior of 
the packages with one handling. The 
only labor necessary is to place the 
package inside the station, close the 
door, then remove it when signal light 
goes off. It requires less than one min- 


ute of labor per drum. 


Sweating Pipe Cure 

OLD water pipes that sweat and 

drip water on the floor are both 
costly and unsightly. J. W. Mortell 
Co., Kankakee, Ill., makes a pliable 
cork filled tape by which pipe sweating 
may readily be prevented. Mortell “No 
Drip” tape is applied without the use 
of fasteners, brads or adhesives. It is 
merely wound spirally around the pipe. 


It can be painted. 


Phosphate Information 
BOOKLET, “Blockson Chemi- 
A cals” issued by Blockson Chemi- 
cal Co. of Joliet, Ill., is a useful addi- 
tion to the library of any chemical 
laboratory interested in phosphates. It 
contains much information not avail- 
able easily elsewhere. The formulas, 
strengths, properties, principal uses, 
grades and package sizes of the various 
phosphate sodium salts are presented. 
A lengthy discussion of the sodium 
polyphosphates is included in the latter 


part of the book. 


Package Sealing Manual 

F gummed tape is used for sealing 
I any packages, it might be advan- 
tageous to obtain from your supplier a 
copy of a booklet issued by the Gum- 
med Industries Association. This book- 
let tells how to apply gummed sealing 
tape economically. It covers the seal- 
ing of shipping cartons, telescope car- 
tons, soft packages, irregularly shaped 
packages, carry-home packages and 
fragile packages. Too frequently, one 
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observes improperly sealed packages. 
This important detail will be improved 
if the shipping department employees 
are more familiar with the proper 
application of gummed tape. 


Pipe Line Purifier 

O remove oil, water or other un- 

desirable sediment from steam or 
compressed air lines, Centrix Corp., 
Cleveland, has a novel purifier. A pipe- 
like section fits into the pipe line. 
When the steam or air pressure meets 
the purifier it contacts a cone-shaped 
nozzle. This nozzle sets up a cyclone 
motion within the line, resulting in the 
heavier water or oil being thrown out- 
ward and collected on the purifier’s 
inner wall. As the undesirable material 
settles to the bottom, a drain pipe 
carries it off. The heavier, coarser sedi- 
ment may be removed through a vent 
plug. The device which may be in- 
stalled either vertically or horizontally 
withstands pressures up to 400 psi at 
750°F. on steam lines and up to 800 psi 
at 100°F. on compressed air. 


Counters 
ATALOG No. 


Productometers, 


100, issued by 

Providence, 
R. L., gives interesting information on 
this company’s line of counters. They 
make a full line of electric, stroke or 
case counters, so often desirable for 
quickly ascertaining production figures 


on many jobs. 


Correction 

N this column in the September issue 
| ist an item dealing with an im- 
proved rotary pump introduced by 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. we listed 
the firm’s address as Petoskey, Mich. 
Actually, it should have been Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Lab Furniture Booklet 

A booklet illustrating and des- 
cribing its line of “‘unitized” laborat- 
ory furniture, which can be installed 
either as single units or as complete 
laboratory arrangements, was issued 
Co., 


illustra- 


recently by Fisher Scientific 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There are 
tions of 18 standard pieces of furn- 


iture as single units and in typical 


1] 


assemblies in various laboratories. 




















SEARCH and RESEARCH 


Search and research at A. Gross’ laboratories never stops. We 





A. GROSS can give you many examples of the results. For instance, there's 
PRODUCTS A. Gross’ Stearic Acid for monostearate production which is noted 
for its color stability, mildness of odor and assurance of longer shelf 
Stearic Acid life of end products. 
Tallow Fatty Acids 
Red Oil (Oleic) Or there’s the Gross series of Coconut Fatty Acids—every one 
White Cleine of their merits confirmed by actual plant results. Or the Gross Red 
Coconut Fatty Acids : : ; - “ . 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids Oil with its preferred odor, low titre, comparative purity. We could 
Soya Fatty Acids continue along these lines but why not write for our booklet describ- 
Saponification ing Gross products today? Better still, why not ask for a sample, too? 
Crude Glycerine : 
Stearine Pitch Manufacturers since 1837 
Cottonseed Pitch 
Hydrogenated 






Tallow Fatty Acids 

















Agents 


George Mann & Company, Inc. Braun-Knecht-Heimann Company 

Providence 3, R. 1. San Francisco 19, California 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
: Braun Corp. FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J 

Baker & Gaffney Les Angeles 21, California 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. 
J. C. Ackerman Terento 3, Canada 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Thompson Hayward Chemical Co. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. (and Branches) 
Moreland Chemical Company . 
: James O. Meyers & Sons 
Spastenbusp, 5. © Buffalo, New York 
Smead & Small, Inc. J. W. Stark Co. 
Cleveland 15, Ohie Detroit 2, Mich. 
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New Heat-Seal Process 

The introduction of a method 
of heat-sealing envelopes to protect 
and maintain their contents in the 
condition in which they were packed 
was announced recently by Brown 
Bag Filling Machine Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Packets closed on all sides by 
the new process remain sealed under 
adverse conditions, resist the action of 
moisture in loosening edges and pro- 
tect the contents from leakage or 
spoilage, according to the company. 
Brown Bag heat sealing is available in 
a specially designed machine for the 
manufacture of heat-sealed envelopes, 
and in the form of a small attachment 
for Brown Bag powder filling ma- 
chines, so that final closure can also 
be heat sealed. The new machine ac- 
commodates various heat-sealing com- 
pounds according to the type of paper 
used and the type of product to be 


enclosed. 


Booklet on Silicates 

A 15-page, pocket-size, illus- 
trated booklet on the properties and 
uses of soluble silicates (solution, lump 
and powders) in industry was brought 
out recently by Philadelphia Quartz 
Co., Philadelphia. Described are sili- 
cates of soda and potash, sodium meta- 
silicate and sodium sesquisilicate. Anal- 
yses covering chemical characteristics, 
physical properties, alkali-silicate ratios, 
degrees Baumé and other information 
on 19 silicates are given, including 
major uses. “Serving Industry” book- 
lets are available upon request by writ- 
ing the company. 


~~ . 


New Dietert Desiccators 

Three new speed desiccators 
are illustrated and described in a re- 
cently issued four page folder of 
Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit. De- 
signed to cover laboratory require- 
ments in the rapid cooling of heated 
samples without moisture pick-up, the 
first of the three models is No. 5150 
for use with compact samples of a 
type which readily transfer heat to 
the desiccator by direct conduction. 
Model No. 5175 has a fan which 
blows cooling air against the desic- 
cator base. It is designed for increas- 
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ed capacity on samples of the type 
for which No. 5150 is recommended. 
No. 415 is force cooled, having a 
fan both inside and outside the cham- 
ber. All three models are finished in 
smooth, hammertone grey enamel with 
chromium plated trim. 


one @ a = 


Proctor Folder on Drying 

A folder “Proctor Job Engin- 
eered Drying Equipment” was issued 
recently by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Described and illustrated 
is drying equipment made by the 
company. In addition the company’s 
research and sales policies are ex- 
plained. Copies of the bulletin, No. 
342, are available by writing the 
company at 728 Tabor Road, Phil- 
adelphia 20. 


° 








New Heyden Chemicals 
Heyden Chemical Corp., New 
York, recently announced the avail- 
ability of anisic acid, anisoyl chloride, 
ortho chloro cinnamic acid and 4,4’- 
dichlorobenzophenone, which are 
“building chemicals” not heretofore 
available. The first two may be had 
in commercial quantities, while the 
latter two are obtainable in_ pilot 


plant quantities. 


New ‘‘Elec-Tri-Pak’”’ 
Bench model automatic 
weighing and filling ma- 
chine made by Triangle 
Package Machinery Co., 
Chicago. Inset shows side 
door open for easy ac- 
cessibility to scale and 
mechanism. 
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Bench Weigher-Filler 


A new, low-price, bench model 
automatic weighing and filling ma- 
chine was announced recently by Tri- 
angle Package Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago. A small, compact machine, 42 
inches high, it will handle a variety of 
free-flowing materials. Production of 
the machine is limited to one stand- 
ard model. It features an overhead hop- 
per and patented vibratory feed tray. 
Material placed on the overhead hop- 
per is gently fed across the vibrating 
tray into a weigh-by bucket. The 
bucket is composed of three sections 
which rotate in a circular motion. As 
one section rotates and discharges the 
powder through a spout after a pre- 
determined weight is reached, a second 
section moves into position under the 
feeding tray. The machine is a pace 
setter. It establishes a rate of produc- 
tion for the single operator whose only 
duty is to place a bag, carton or any 
other type container under the spout. 
Fractional ounce weight changes can 
also be made while the machine is in 
operation by means of a patented 
“Acrometer” weight adjustment. A 
bulletin on the new machine has been 


prepared and is available by writing 


the company. 
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Since the Days of the “Iron Horse” 





CHECK YOUR NEEDS | 
~ FROM THIS LIST 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Babassu Olive 
Castor Palm 
Cocoanut Peanut 
Corn Sesame 
Cottonseed Soybean 


ANIMAL FATS 


Sperm Oil Grease 

Oleo Stearine Tallow 

Lard Lanolin 
Neatsfoot Oil 


FATTY ACIDS 
MINERAL OILS 
PETROLATUM 
ALKALIES 
and other chemicals 
STARCH and SOURS 
SILICATE OF SODA “METSO”* 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of., Phila. Quarter Co 
QUADRAFOS 


granular and beads. A stable poly- 
phophate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency. 


AIR DRYETTES 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


THE MAYPONS 


Unique surface active agents; pro- 

lific foam; high detergency and 

emulsifying powers: suitable for 
cosmetic and industrial use. 














Soapers have depended on WH&C 
.for Raw Materials of Quality 








Sx 1838, we’ve been supplying the nation’s 
“soapers” with basic raw materials—everything 
from Acid oils and Adeps Lanae to Waxes and Wetting 


agents. 





If you need one drum in a hurry—or carloads on 
contract—give WH&C a ring. You'll probably enjoy 
doing business with this 110 year old organization . . . 
a firm that believes in applying the Golden Rule to busi- 


ness as well as to private life. 


Let us mix your dry private formulas 


Welch Holme é Clark lo, hue 


439 WEST STREET NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


Warehouses in New York and Newark, N. J. 
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Low-fat Soap 

A light hydrocarbon fraction, 
in an amount of 60-80 per cent, and 
alcohol from beeswax or wool fat, 
20-40 per cent, are mixed together. 
Forty parts of this mixture are com- 
bined with 60 parts of oleic acid, and 
the whole added slowly to a 25°Be. 
soda ash solution at 80°C. (176°F.). 
The resulting paste is reheated, and an 
equal weight of soda ash is added. 
Vigorous stirring and heating gives a 
paste suitable for use as a soap. M. 
Patent No. 


Wainstain, French 


890,353. 
° 

Sea-water Detergent 

A saponified natural or syn- 
thetic fatty acid is combined with one 
or more of the following: A higher 
alky! sulfonate, an aralkyl sulfonate, 
and an aralkyl sulfate. The product 
can be used for washing in sea water 
or other hard water. G. Hanssens 
and R. Hanssens, Belgian Patent No. 
476,488. 

. 

Dry Shaving Preparation 

A mixture of alkyd resin and 
acetone-glycerol, dissolved in alcohol 
and perfumed, is used with an electric 
razor. The mixture is composed of al- 
kyd resin 500 parts by weight, acetone- 
glycerol 450 parts, and Fongere per- 
fume 50 parts. Of this mixture, 15 
grams are dissolved in one liter of 60 
per cent alcohol. N. V. chemische 
Fabrik “Naarden,” Dutch Patent No. 
62,708; through Chem. Abs. 


. 


Ammonium Soap Stability 


Ammonium soaps of stearic, 
palmitic, myristic, lauric, erucic, and 
oleic acids were prepared by passing 
dry, cold ammonia gas through petro- 
leum ether solutions of the fatty acids. 
The soaps were filtered with suction, or 
the solvent was removed with excess 
ammonia under reduced pressure. Im- 
mediately after preparation, the nitro- 
gen content agreed with the calculated 


value. The sintering zones were as high 
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as 113°C. When the soaps were stored 
in a glass vessel for one month, the 
sintering zone became narrow, and the 
free fatty acid content became eight- 
15 per cent. T. Ota, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
Japan 47, 672-4; through Chem. Abs. 
— —¢ 
Oxidation Inhibition 
Addition of 0.01 per cent of 
magnesium glycerophosphate to oils 





and fats inhibits oxidation. Soc. anon. 
prodotti Cano per l’Agric. Italian 
Patent No. 426,138. 


¢ 








Incipient Rancidity Test 

A sensitive test for the incip- 
ient spoiling of fats is based on the 
oxidation of tetramethyl para phenyl- 
enediamine dissolved in acetone. In 
the presence of bivalent iron, hydrogen 
peroxide reacting with the reagent 
produces a blue-violet color. To ap- 
ply the method, place one gram of 
fat in a ground-glass stoppered test 
tube. Add two ml. of glacial acetic 
acid, two drops of 0.01 per cent am- 
monium ferrous sulfate, and 10 drops 
of an acetone solution of the phenyl- 
enediamine reagent. Place the test 
tube for several seconds in boiling 
A blue- 
violet color in the lower layer indicates 
As little as 0.02 
gamma of hydrogen peroxide can be 
detected by this method. L. M. Kul’- 
berg and P. A. Soifer, Zhur. Anal. 


Khim. 1, 263-4; through Chem. Abs. 


water, remove, and shake. 


a positive reaction. 


——- 


Surface-active Agent 

A new surface-active agent is 
prepared by condensing coconut-oil 
fatty acids with hydrazine and ace- 
tone-sulfonic acid. Ciba Ltd., Swiss 
Patent No. 243,596; through Chem. 
Abs. 

. 

F. A. Solvent Separation 

From ternary phase diagrams of 
oleic acid and palmitic acid in com- 
mercial hexane and in acetone, it is pos- 
sible to predict the degree of separation 


which can be obtained with any given 
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mixture of these two fatty acids in 
either solvent. The intersolubilizing ef- 
fect of oleic acid on palmitic acid is 
greater in commercial hexane than in 
acetone, although each acid is more 
soluble in acetone than in hexane. W. 
§. Singleton, J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 
26, 332-6 (1949). 


¢ 


New Detergent Builder 

Beside the improvement due to 
the use of water-soluble cellulose ethers 
in detergents, addition of the by-prod- 
ucts from a reaction of alkali cellulose 
with monochloroacetic acid or its salts, 
improves the detergent properties of 
the detergents still further. Ocel- & 
Chemie-Werk A.-G. Swiss Patent No. 
252,999; through Chem. Abs. 


———_{ roo 


Amidoamine Soaps 
Amidoamine soaps are prepared 
by treating a polyamine with carbon 
dioxide at 120-200° F. 
with one amino group, followed by 
heating with a fatty acid at 250-300°. 
Such soaps are incorporated into bi- 


to form a salt 


tuminous materials used in paving 
compositions. J. M. Johnson, to 
Thomas Swan & Co. Ltd. British Pat- 
ent No. 618,767. 


———— 


Toothpaste 

Ten parts of methylene urea, 
20 of talc, 10 of glycerol, and 0.01 
part of peppermint oil are rubbed to- 
gether with addition of water to make 
a smooth paste. M. Landecker, Swiss 
Patent No. 233,039; through Chem. 
Abs. 

— ¢ —___ 

Bluing in Soap 

An ultramarine bluing agent 
is incorporated into laundry soap. An 
example is 50 per cent of soap, 46 per 
cent ultramine, and four per cent 
sodium bicarbonate. G. Nigra, Italian 
Patent No. 426,600; through Chem. 
Abs. 

> denned 

Hydrogenation of Oils 

Glycerides of oleic and ricin- 
oleic acid are hardened by contact with 
hydrazine in the cold at normal pres- 
sure. Any surplus reducing agent sepa- 
rates out as ammonia gas. E. L. Callery, 


‘British Patent No. 621,037. 





LIQUID F.F 45% 
Special Quality 


FOR SOAP MAKERS 


also Solid, Flake, Crushed 
and Walnut 











INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI ° CLEVELAND 
GLOVERSVILLE e PHILADELPHIA 


Subsidiary: E. S$. BROWNING CO. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 






“All grades manufactured by our 
ISCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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By John W. McCutcheon 


N marketing a retail soap product 
a number of considerations im- 
mediately present themselves: 
How much capital is required? What 
kind of product should it be? Where 
sold? How advertised? The amount of 
upon the type of 


depends 


product, the extent of distribution de- 


capital 


sired, the speed with which the market 
is to be built up, the size of manufac- 
turing facilities, etc. 

About seventy years ago the 
sale of “Sunlight” bar soap was started 
on practically no capital in the back of 
a grocery store in England. Many well 
known American brands started in the 
same way. The question arises will his- 
tory repeat itself? The writer’s opinion 
is that it is possible, but highly im- 
probable. The rules have changed. The 
corner grocer used to be a powerful 
influence on buying habits. His recom- 
mendations helped sales. Now, because 
of changed methods of selling, this 
influence must be largely discounted. 
Often he is no more than a traffic 
officer or a clerk wrapping up what is 
placed before him. Advertising in its 
many complex forms has taken over. 
The cardinal principles of a sale still 
remain the same however,—quality and 
price. As long as these factors remain 
equal to or better than competition, no 
one can take away all the business. 
The more complex situation in manu- 
facture, packaging, distributing and 
advertising, requires more complex ex- 
perience. Seldom does one person have 
sufficient knowledge to cover all phases. 
More team work is required, which in 
turn means a greater initial expense 
and greater capital backing. A novelty 
product may decrease competition, but 
at the same time, it may also increase 
sales resistance which can be overcome 
only through increased advertising. In 
addition, new ideas should be screened 
carefully for a solid foundation in 


utility. Great changes in the soap in- 
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dustry have occurred over the years, 
but they have not been numerous and 
seldom have been the exclusive rights 


of the few. The use of silicates and 





the manufacture of 


rosin in 


soaps, 
floating soaps, soap beads and lastly 
synthetic detergents, are a few inno- 
vations that have wrought outstanding 
changes in buying habits. In summary, 
therefore, a new product should have, 
above all, quality, be priced competi- 
tively, be launched as a co-operative 
effort, have depth of financing and be 
as novel as possible without sacrificing 
This last 
have to be submerged altogether, for 


utility. requirement may 


practical reasons. 


I‘ the past two months in this 
column we have discussed process 
and analytical control methods and to 
date have covered raw materials and 
their specifications. It is proposed here 
to deal with process control. Probably 
no other phase of soap making has been 
so neglected by the small soap maker 
as this. Merely to mention the word 
makes him shudder. Two types of re- 
The first is “we 
have the best control in the world.” 


actions are typical. 


When asked about the soap boiling loss 
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over the past month this soaper doesn’t 
know. The data obtained have not 
been tied in with the accounting. A 
second answer often received is “we 
can’t afford such a luxury.” This an- 
swer stems from the conception that 
laboratory control means a staff of 
people behind plate glass panels with 
an array of equipment resembling that 
seen in the show room of a laboratory 
supply house. Some large companies of 
course do have such show laboratories, 
frequently supported either directly or 
indirectly by advertising funds. They 
may or may not function for plant 
control purposes. It is good practice 
however, to have a part of the plant 
set aside for testing purposes. It should 
have the essential equipment needed for 
tasks that are daily routine, it should 
be clean and airy so that the person or 
persons working there enjoy conditions 
similar to those in the accounting, pur- 
chasing or other plant departments. 
Laboratory work may or may not re- 
quire the full time of one person. In 
certain cases it may be expedient to 
have an outside laboratory do all the 
analyses. For this reason, some yard- 
stick of proper costs must be used. It 
has been suggested that for general 
soap manufacture, two to three per 
cent of the gross operating factory 
costs may be used as a guide. A plant 
spending $50,000 a month on payroll, 
steam-water-power, repairs and admin- 
istration, can afford to include in this 
item at least $1,000 for laboratory 
maintenance, $1,500. 
This would include all costs of such 
Now 


and _ possibly 


control work as divided above. 
check the past three months records 
and obtain the score! It is the purpose 
of this discussion to give a few con- 
crete suggestions as to the type and 
number of analyses required in mod- 
erate sized operations. 

Process Control Specifications: 
Often, raw material specifications 
overlap those of process control. For 
example the titer and color of a tallow 
may determine the grade for both pur- 
chase and product use. If it is to be 
refined and bleached, however, further 
tests and analyses are necessary to pro- 
vide the department concerned with 
the necessary knowledge for efficient 
handling. In the above case, it usually 
consists of a laboratory bleach and/or 
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THE ECONOMICAL DETERGENT SILICATE 


Cowles DRYMET, anhydrous sodium metasilicate, is the 
most highly concentrated form of sodium metasilicate avail- 
able. It is more economical to use, on the basis of both NazO 
(alkalinity) and SiOz (silicate) than any other type of hy- 
drated or anhydrous detergent silicate, either compounded 
or by itself. DRYMET contains no water of crystallization. 
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THE ALL- PURPOSE DETERGENT SILICATE 


Cowles DRYSEQ, anhydrous sodium sesquisilicate, is a medium 
pH alkaline cleaner which will do fast, dependable work at a low 
cost to the user. It is a white, free-flowing powder, quickly and 
completely soluble in hot or cold water—containing 56.75% Na2O 
—making it an economical base material for compounding. | 


YORTH* 
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THE HEAVY-DUTY DETERGENT SILICATE 


Cowles DRYORTH, anhydrous sodium orthosilicate, is a power- 


We'll be glad to send you ; - 

§ : 7 J ful, speedy, heavy-duty cleaner with valuable penetrating and 
our DRY MET File Folder wetting-out properties, reinforced 6 wna power and un- 
containing complete tech- usual emulsifying action. It is an anyhdrous, free-flowing powdered 


nical information and silicate containing not less than 60% Na2O, which may also be 
used as an economical constituent of high pH cleaning compounds. 


suggested formulations. . 
'STAMET* 


a 
= SHIPMENTS FROM THE MEDIUM pH DETERGENT SILICATE 





CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE Cowles CRYSTAMET is a pure, perfectly white, free-flowing gran- 
ular pentahydrate sodium metasilicate with the normal 42% water of 
STOCKS.... crystallization. Suggested for compounding when it is desirable to 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off lower the concentration of a finished product. Readily soluble— 
a ae chemically stable—easy to handle. Can be used on medium pH jobs. 

HEAVY CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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refining test on a miniature scale, re- 
sembling as closely as possible plant 
procedure. Again, the test may have 
little relation to the original raw mate- 
rials but may be a check on handling 
efficiencies, such as the total fatty acid 
of a crutched soap, or the pH of a 
treated lye. Process control specifica- 
tions, therefore, set up intermediate 
standards of quality at strategic points 
along the line of production and are 
usually correlated with plant account- 
ing. They have no check on the total 
flow of materials, but restrict its flow 
just as the diameter of a wire restricts 
the flow of a current through it. The 
production manager is the voltage 
regulator. The more pressure that is 
put on, the greater the heat loss! And 
this can be literally as well as figura- 
tively speaking. It is well to recognize 
this point and allow for it. 

A few typical examples of such 


process control are given below. 


Kettle House— 

(1) Alkalinity of lyes (frequently re- 
ported as Na,O). 
Usually run by the soap boiler for 
his own information. 

) Stock color of raw materials en- 

tering the kettles. 

Usually run by the laboratory on 
supply tanks and OK’d before 
pumping. 

(3) Finished soap in the kettle for free 
alkali, salt, glycerine titer and 
total fatty acids. The first three 
are a check on the efficiency of 
boiling operations. The titer is a 
check on the efficiency of blend- 
ing the oils. The total fatty acids 
and glycerine tests are for ac- 
counting purposes in determining 


yields. 


Crutching Dept.— 

(1) Finished crutched samples _peri- 
odically run for total fatty acids. 
Purpose: quality and accounting 
control. 


(2) Cold made and superfatted soaps. 


Alkalinity on caustic soda for 
saponification, each batch made 
up. 

Saponification value on raw mate- 
rial storage tanks. 


Superfat—each crutcher or com- 
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posite at least twice a day when 


running. 


Soap Drying Dept.— 


Moisture hourly. 


Powder Dept.— 


Total fatty acid and screen test 
daily on each product for quality 
and accounting control. Hourly 
density for packaging control. 
Complete analysis weekly. 


Toilet Soap Dept.— 
Flakes — moisture for blending 
operations. Bars—periodically for 
total fatty acid for accounting 
purposes, also for rub down tests 


to measure the milling efficiency. 


Glycerine Dept.— 

(1) Lyes—Glycerine and Baumé on 
all batches of lye transferred from 
the Kettle House. Purpose: ac- 
counting and Kettle House 
control. 

(2) pH tests on intermediate treats 
for process control. 

(3) Crude glycerine on each batch 
dropped from the evaporators for 


control and accounting purposes. 





peri- 


and 


Total and organic residue 


odically for sale, control 
accounting purposes. 
(4) C.P. 


Specific gravity and color each 


and Dynamite glycerine. 
batch, composite periodically for 
specific gravity, reducing agents, 
fatty acid and esters, chlorides, 
sulfate, heavy metals, arsenic 
(PPM), etc. Purpose: quality con- 

trol and for sales purposes. 
Control tests have a habit of 
multiplying themselves so that they 


The 


probably represents a minimum num- 


become top heavy. above list 
ber of tests under production condi- 
tions of ten tons per day per depart- 


ment. 


YNTHETIC detergents by occu- 
S pying a considerable part of the 
soap market have reduced materially 
one outlet for tallow. Researchers are 
working night and day to see what can 
be done. One large concern attempting 
to convert their surplus tallow to soap 


was surprised to learn that coconut oil 
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is a necessary ingredient for large scale 
production. Is the three cent process- 
ing tax on coconut oil going to 
boomerang on the heads of those it 
was originally supposed to help? 
a 


Monsanto TSP, STP Data 


Two technical bulletins con- 





taining chemical and physical data on 
tetra sodium pyrophosphate and _sodi- 
um tripoly phosphate were issued early 
last month by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis. The function of each of the 
products is described in detail and 
their chemical characteristics are out- 
lined. 


phates are used as detergent aids and 


Both complex sodium phos- 


as water softening or calcium mag- 
nesium sequestering agents. 


«? 2 


New Schimmel Price List 

A new price list, No. 23, was 
issued recently by Schimmel & Co., 
New York, on its line of essential oils, 
aromatic chemicals, and related ma- 
terials. Because devaluation of the Brit- 
ish pound sterling took place after the 
booklet had gone to press uncertainty 
still exists as to its effect on prices. 


-* 


U. S. Stoneware Booklet 

A new bulletin on its line of 
grinding and mixing equipment, chem- 
ical stoneware, white chemical por- 
celain and protective coatings and lin- 
ing materials was issued recently by 
U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, O. Copies 
of the eight-page, illustrated booklet 


are available on request. 
on 


New Fritzsche Price List 

A new price list on its line 
of essential oils, aromatic chemicals 
and related compounds was announced 
last month by Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
New York. 

‘ 

New Label Gummer 

A new, low-price hand oper- 
ated label gummer designed for small 
labels was announced recently by King 
Sales & Engineering Co., San Fran- 
cisco. It will apply adhesive to labels 
of any length or shape up to 534 inches 
in width. Measuring 10 x 10 x 51% 


inches, the labeler weighs 10 pounds. 
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Quick, On-the-Job Changeover 
For Any Container 
Up to Gallon Size 


Vew Model B-49 Straight-Line Vacuum Filler 
he ‘ , , 











NEW 
STRAIGHT-LINE A versatile machine for filling 
VACUUM liquids and semi-liquids. Designed 
FILLER for quick, on-the-job changeover 
for any container up to gallon 





size and with efficient speeds on 
all size containers without undue pressure upon the 
operator. 


Mechanical innovations introduce more comprehensive 
automatic machine operation for eliminating hand 
servicing. The product handling system is designed for 
quick clean-up after runs and the operating mechanism 
is simple and substantial for many years of enduring, 
uninterrupted filling service. 


Seldom does a new machine, so quickly, make a place 
for itself in established filling set-ups either on steady 
production or as a versatile standby unit for peak loads. 
The Model B-49 Bulletin will give you the interesting 
details; write for it today. 


U. 5. BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY COMPANY 


4011 NORTH ROCKWELL ST. CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
OFFICES: Bosten—Dallas—Houston—Denver—Los Angeles—New York— 
Phoenix—Portiand—San Franciseo—Seattle — Tampa — Montreal — Torente 
EXPORT OFFICE: Toledo, Ohic 


—Vancouver—S innipeg ~ 
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YOUR STAKE IN THE 


Your product and process can be 
improved by the new chemistry of 
chelation. Evolved after a generation of 
experience in pioneering the poly- 

amines, Bersworth now gives you exacting 
chemical control over cations in solution 
through the use of the Versenes*. 


The Versenes* are extremely versatile 
organic chelating agents of exceptional 
stability. They control metallic ions with 
mathematical exactitude. This control may 
be applied to completely deactivate pro- 
oxidant or other troublesome ions or to give 
controlled activation for catalytic processes. 


Applications include the textile, paint, soap, 
rubber, polish, drug, oil, cosmetic, metal refining 
and practically the entire chemical industry. In 
process industries the Versenes’ control of metallic 
ions is of vital importance to manufacturers, 
formulators and users of the products of modern 
chemistry. 


Versene,* Versene Fe-3, and Versene Fe-3 
Specific were made to help you make your 
products and processes better. You have a 
stake in them. Our years of research, ex- 
perience and achievement in the control 

of metallic ions are now yours to command. 


Should you care to submit your problem, 
we can undoubtedly save you substan- 
tial amounts of research, time, effort 

and money. When the control of 

cations is a problem—get in touch 

with us at once! 


*Trade Mark 


BERSWORTH CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Chicago Agent: Kraft Chemical Co., Inc., 917 W. 18th St., Chicago 
West Coast Agent: Griffin Chemical Co., San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS 
AND COPYRIGHTS 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any patents 
or trade-mark registration reported 
below may be obtained by sending 
50c for each copy desired to 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel. 











No. 2,483,002, Process of Mak- 
ing Soap, patented by Benjamin Clay- 
ton, San Marino, Calif., assignor to 
Benjamin Clayton, doing business as 
Refining, Unincorporated. A high tem- 
perature process of making soap and 
recovering glycerine is covered, which 


consisting essentially of glycerides of 
fatty acids with a mixture of caustic 
and non-caustic alkali in an amount at 
least sufficient to completely react 
with said fatty material, said mixture 
being essentially caustic alkali with a 
minor amount of non-caustic alkali, 
the amount of caustic alkali being sub- 
stantially less than that necessary to 
completely react with said fatty mate- 
rial and the amount of non-caustic 
alkali being between approximately 
3 per cent and 10 per cent of the total 
alkali and sufficient to minimize de- 
struction of glycerine at the tempera- 
ture of reaction, completing said re- 
action at a temperature at least as 
high as 450°F., and separating glyc- 
erine in vapor form under vacuum 
conditions from the reaction mass. 


No. 2,480,592, Organic Sulfon- 
ates and Method of Making Same, 
patented by Joseph Edward Mitchell, 
East Rutherford, N. J., assignor to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. The process is patented which 
comprises sulphonating an organic 
compound of the group consisting of 


compounds of the aromatic and hetero- 
cyclic series with sulphuric acid in the 
presence of an inert solvent and an 
amphoteric element halide. 

A process of preparing organic sul- 
phonates which comprises treating a 
mineral oi] extract with stannic chlo- 
ride and then with a _ sulphonating 
agent. 


No. 2,483,253, Detergent Com- 
position patented by Harland H. 
Young, Chicago, Ill., and David Rubin- 
stein, Brookline, Mass., assignors to 
Swift & Company, Chicago, IIl., a cor- 
poration of Illinois. A detergent com- 
position is patented consisting essen- 
tially of a fatty acid detergent soap 
normally tending to form an insoluble 
precipitate in hard water and between 
about 5 and 50 per cent based on the 
weight of said soap of an acylated 
diethanolamine condensation product 
having a predominant proportion of 
the diethanolamine product with a sin- 
gle replaceable hydrogen of the di- 
ethanolamine substituted with a higher 
fatty acid acylating group having from 
about 8 to 14 carbon atoms, said con- 
densation product being obtained by 
reacting an excess of diethanolamine 
with a higher fatty acid acylating sub- 
stance having fatty acid groups of 
about 8 to 14 carbon atoms at a tem- 
perature of between about 120° and 
250°C. for a period of between about 
15 minutes and 16 hours so that the 
diethanolamine-carboxylic acid soap 





comprises, reacting a fatty material 





Mn. 








Perfumen 


suggestion to make: 


had before. 





We have the following important 


Try our 


HYDROXAL 


in place of Hydroxycitronellal in your favorite products 
such as, Lilac, Jasmine, ete. You wil] discover that the new 
product made with Hydroxal will give you an enchanting 
new angle and a depth of odor value which you have not 








Hydroxal is more economical, more stable and non-irritating. 








Discover its 
possibilities 
by writing for 
a sample Now. 








NEW YORK AROMATICS CORP. 


Perfume Compounds 
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WATERLESS HAND CLEANER © 
MANUFACTURERS: 


Why cripple sales appeal with undesir- 
able odors of ammonia 

and mineral terps? ODOR- 

MASQUE N 
products a 
lift be- 


cause it is pleas- 


gives 












your 


sales 


ant smelling... 
completely neu- 
tralizes un- 


pleasant odors. 


Manufactured by 
ALBERT ALBEK, INC. 
3573 Hayden Avenue 
Culver City, Calif. 










| \lbert Albek, Inc. | 
| 73H Ave | 
{ ( Cal | 
PI yahe eae s , 
| Onlormasque N 
| NAMI 
| COMPANY I 
l ADDRESS | 
| CITY | 
| ZONI STATI | 
a —_ Se eee ee eect eee _! 
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USE THIS FEDERAL 


“hransparent Plastic 


POWDERED SOAP DISPENSER 


ae a low-cost 
CUSTOMER PREMIUM! 


No. 11 





Now! Get...and keep... 

steady, repeat soap business by 

using this handy little, dandy little transparent plastic 
powdered soap dispenser as a good will premium! It has 
genuine customer appeal ...is priced to fit into a give- 
away or self-liquidating sales plan. Sturdy, long-life 
construction; smart, modern styling; positive metal agi- 
tator that prevents packing... meets most soap flow 
characteristics. Push-up plunger permits quick, easy, 
one-hand operation; close-fitting top swings open for 
convenient filling. Steel sleeve surrounding dispensing 
mechanism gives added strength, provides secure support 
for spot-welded steel bracket for wall mounting. Exterior 
metal parts have baked-enamel finish to harmonize with 
Capacity: approximately 1 pint; size: 8” 
Fully guaranteed. Write for special 


plastic color. 
high x 4” diameter. 
prices today! 


(WE DO NOT SELL SOAP POWDER) 


FEDERAL TOOL CORP. 


3600 W. PRATT BLVD., CHICAGO 45, U.S.A. 
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content is reduced below about 10 per 
cent, then aging the reaction mixture 
in the presence of a substantial amount 
of free diethanolamine at a tempera- 
ture of about 40°C. to 90°C. for a 
period of between 4 and 100 hours to 
produce acylated carbons having a 
predominance of compounds with a 
single acylatable hydrogen atom re- 
placed by the fatty acid acyl group, 
the duration of each of said periods of 
heating varying within the specified 
range inversely with the temperature, 
whereby the resulting product has the 
property of inhibiting the precipitation 
from aqueous solutions of insoluble 
compounds of fatty acid detergent 
soap and the polyvalent ions of hard 
water. 


No. 2,482,760, Purification of 
Oleic Acid, patented by Charles G. 
Goebel, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to 
Emery Industries, Inec., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. A method 
of purifying oleic acid is covered which 
contains polyunsaturated fatty acids, 
said method comprising heating the 
oleic acid to a polymerizing tempera- 
ture which is below the decomposition 
temperature thereof, in the presence 
of a smal] proportion of dissolved 
water, maintaining dissolved water in 
dissolved state in the ecid during heat- 
ing by means of pressure, and continu- 
ing the heating for a period of time 
which is sufficient to polymerize poly- 


“ONT THROW Yoyp y 





And while you’re writing for a Labeler—on 10 days free 
trial—consider a Potdevin Carton Gluer to speed up shipping 
operations. It’s power driven—puts glue on carton flaps as 
fast as your men can handle them. Saves adhesives by con- 
trolling the glue film—applying it only where it's needed. 
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Potdevin Labelers are a one time investment that 
will save you time every day, money every pay day. 
Initial price is low—installation costs nothing—any worker 
can operate a Potdevin. With daily cleaning and weekly 
lubrication your Potdevin lasts a lifetime. 


POTDEVIN 
_ a 


POTDEVIN 


MACHINE CO. 


1256—38th Street 


unsaturated fatty acids, and subse- 
quently treating the heated product at 
a reduced pressure to distill a purified 
oleic acid from polymerized poly- 
unsaturated acids. 


No. 2,482,761, Polymerization 
of Unsaturated Fatty Acids, patented 
by Charles G. Goebel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assignor to Emery Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 
A method of preparing an acid having 
a plurality of carboxyl groups in the 
molecule is patented which comprises 
heating a polyunsaturated fatty acid 
at an elevated pressure and a poly- 
merizing temperature of at least about 
260°C. in the presence of a small 
amount of water which is sufficient to 
prevent decarboxylation during the 
said heating. 

. 


Sprout-Waldron Bulletin 

Bulletin No. 44, illustrating 
machinery and equipment for special- 
ized processing needs in various chemi- 
cal manufacturing plants, currently is 
being distributed by Sprout-Waldron 
& Co., Muncy, Pa. Equipment classi- 
fications illustrated include size reduc- 
tion, mixing and blending, bulk mate- 
rials handling, production classification 
facilities. 


and pelleting and special 


ONEY DOWN 
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Copies may be obtained by writing the 


company. 


New Patterson Catalog 


A new, 36-page illustrated 
booklet listing the company’s products 
and describing its activities in process 
engineering was issued recently by 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O. Grinding, mixing, 
processing, heat exchange, hydrogen- 
ating and other types of equipment are 
illustrated and described. Copies of 
the new catalog are available on re- 
quest at the company’s headquarters 
in East Liverpool or at any of the 


district offices. 


Develops Silica Pigment 
The development of “Hi-Sil,” 
a new, fine-particle hydrated silica 
pigment was announced recently by 
the Columbia Chemical Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
A very absorptive pigment, particle 
size is .025 micron, measured by the 


electron microscope. 
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| Please send me a Potdevin Labeler on 10 days free trial — | 

: and details on Potdevin Carton Gluers. | 

| Name ond Title 

| Company | 
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SOFT SOAP... 
(From Page 43) 





made partly with sodium hydroxide, 
the ratio of potash to soda is usually 
in the neighborhood of 3 or 4:1. 


Seda Soft Soap 


lbs. 
Linseed oil ‘ 400 
Castor oil 450 
Rosin 150 


Caustic soda lye (22° Bé) 880 
Water 100-200 


(Datta and Ghose have given several 
blends for hot-weather soft soaps sa- 
ponified solely with NaOH (“S.P.C. 
Year Book,” 1946 edition.) 
would expect, these contain from 35 


As one 


to 50 per cent castor oil, in addition 
to which they may be too hard, as 
they stand, for northern climates. A 
typical kettle charge is: linseed oil 38, 
castor oil 50, coconut oil two, rosin 


10 parts. 


Summer and Winter Seay 


g. 

1. Soya bean, corn or linseed 
oil 385 
Rosin 60 
Water, about 70 
Caustic potash (25° Bé) 385 
Caustic soda (25° Bé) 120 

2. Soya bean, corn or linseed 
oil 390 
Rosin : 45 
Water, about 70 
Caustic potash (25° Bé) 475 
Caustic soda (25° Bé) 30 


No. 1 is for “summer” soap and No. 2 
for “winter.” These typical charges 
by J. and A. Davidsohn (S.P.C., May 
1938) demonstrate the need for ad- 
justing KOH and NaOH ratios for 


coping with climatic variations. 


Olive Oil Foots Soap 


lbs. 
Olive oil foots 1000 
Rosin 50 
Potassium carbonate 22 
Caustic potash lye (27° Bé) 789 
Water, about 150 


(To Be Concluded ) 


— © 


Sagarin Perfumery Course 

Edward Sagarin of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., New York, is again 
conducting a basic introductory course 
in the raw materials of perfumery, 
and use. The 
course, being presented at the Colum- 


their nature, origin 


bia University College of Pharmacy, 


bears the title, “Perfume Materials 
and Perfumery.” It is a survey of 
the history of perfume materials, 


as well as of the literature of per- 
fumery. A study of essential oils and 
floral oils, aromatic chemicals, their 
method of production, uses and com- 


position is also included. 


TGA Skin Irritation Study 
A critical review and abstract- 
ing of the literature on skin irritation, 
including epithelium of the mouth as 
induced by 
soaps is being sponsored by the Toilet 
Goods Association, New York, it was 


toilet preparations and 


announced recently. Some 1,200 spe- 
cific raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of soap and toilet preparations 
will also be investigated. The results 
of the search will be published in the 
form of a monograph. Dr. Leon A. 
Greenberg, Laboratory of Applied 
Yale i 
charge of the project. 


Physiology, University, is in 


ma @ « 


Oronite Shifts Selby 

John H. Selby, sales representa- 
tive for Oronite Chemical Co., New 
York, was recently transferred to New 
Orleans. He is handling sales in Ten- 
Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, except El Paso. Mr. 
Selby worked for Oronite for the past 
two years in New York as sales repre- 
sentative. Before the war he was with 
Procter & Gamble Co., in Cincinnati. 


nessee, Georgia, 


— —?¢ 





New Sharples Emulsifier 
Production of a new, technical 
espe- 


cially for use as an emulsifier to im- 


diethylaminoethanol, designed 
prove water-spot resistance of floor 
waxes was announced recently by 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Philadelphia. 
This is said to be the first time the 
chemical has been produced to sell at 
a price low enough to be economical 
in the general emulsification field. Be- 
sides its use in self-polish floor waxes, 
the new chemical, the tertiary amine 
of which with 
water, can be employed for making 


forms an azeotrope 


oil-in-water emulsions for automobile, 


furniture and glass type polishes, etc. 


New Alrose Synthetics 

Two new synthetic detergent 
concentrates for dry cleaning were an- 
nounced recently by Alrose Chemical 
Co., Providence, R. I. They are “Alro- 
lene 65” for synthetic solvents and 
“Alrolene 70” for petroleum solvents. 
One gallon of the new concentrates 
can clean 4,000 to 6,000 pounds of 


_clothes, the company claims. They may 


be used as prespotters, dry soaps, filter 
soaps and moisturized soaps. The “Al- 
rolenes” contain no moisture, no dry 
cleaning solvent and no fatty acid. 
Stable in storage, they have flash points 
above 227°F. 


saw © coeneus 


Isco Sales Meeting 

A two-day meeting of 35 of its 
sales representatives was held in Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. Oct. 3-4, by the 
Isco Chemical Division of Innis, Spei- 
den & Co., New York. A feature of 
the meeting’s first day was a complete 
tour of the company’s plant. 


ee ¢ ene 


Miller Joins Westvaco 

C. M. Miller, formerly con- 
nected with the chemical department 
of General Electric Co., recently joined 
the technical service division of 
Westvaco Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., New 
York. He is in charge of market re- 
search. 

ee 

New Arnold, Hoffman Oil 

“Ahcolein 810”, a new, prem- 
ium grade distilled red oil, was an- 
nounced recently by Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co., Providence, R. I. A high 
quality distilled oil, it is very light 
in color and possesses a mild fatty 
odor. 
quality, odor and final color are im- 
portant factors. Samples and technical 


Its use is recommended when 


data sheets are available. 


ee 


Howell Va.-Carolina Head 
Joseph A. Howell, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president and a director, 
was recently elected president of Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va., to succeed the late A. Lynn 
Ivey. Mr. Howell has been with the 


firm for 27 years. 
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TUDY of the 1947 figures for insecticide 
manufacture issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census shows the beginning of the 

rapid rise in aerosol household insecticides partly 
at the expense of other types. Although we ques- 
tion that some of the figures are complete, they 
do afford facts for comparison. Whereas there 
were no figures on aerosols for 1939, the last pre- 
vious census year, because aerosols were not then 
on the market, the 1947 figure shows something 
over seven million dollars. During that same 
eight-year period, regular fly sprays were shown 
as losing about seven per cent in sales value. Based 
on what we know of continued expansion in aero- 
sols in 1948 and 1949, there seems little doubt 
that they dominate the household insecticide mar- 
ket today. 

For all types of moth products, the 1939-1947 
period shows a marked growth in production and 
use, in fact a gain of over two hundred per cent. 
For the total value at manufacturers’ prices of all 
household insecticides for 1947, the Census Bu- 
reau gives something over twenty-eight million 
dollars as against eighteen million for 1939. In 
our humble opinion, these figures are wide of the 
mark and as a conservative estimate could be 
doubled in each instance. Nevertheless, consid- 
ering that 1947 was not a particularly good year 
for household insecticides, they do show which 
way the wind blows. 

Value of all disinfectants sold in 1947 was more 
than double the figure for 1939. But this increase 
in value does not mean necessarily that tonnage 
doubled. In fact, the total quantities of the old- 
line, disinfectants, coal-tar, pine, and chlorine, 
showed relatively little gain over the eight-year 
period. However, the market for quaternaries 
which was practically nil in 1939, plus a miscel- 
laneous group of other disinfectants, added con- 
siderable in value. Higher prices for 1947 as com- 
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A SECTION OF 





pared with 1939 for all types of disinfectants 
probably made up the balance of the difference to 
give the over-all value gain of one hundred per 
cent. Thus, the figures for disinfectants, which 
we likewise believe are not complete in the Cen- 
sus Bureau report, show that quaternary sales 
were not at the expense of the old-line products, 
but represented new and additional business. 


Y 


FFECTS of pound sterling devaluation on 
pyrethrum prices have been the subject 
of some speculation in the minds of insec- 

ticide manufacturers. Although pyrethrum al- 
ways has been sold in dollars to the American 
market and thus to a degree is divorced from 
relative sterling values, the possibility that de- 
valuation may bring lower prices for shipment 
from Kenya is not remote. For such pyrethrum 
as is already on hand and paid for in the United 
States, no downward changes in price are likely. 
In fact, because of spot shortages and demand, 
the tendency is more inclined to be upward. 

Until Kenya growers and shippers can readjust 
their positions to the new exchange rates, there 
is little likelihood of lower prices in the United 
States. In view of its competitive relationship to 
other insecticidal materials, including the new 
“synthetic pyrethrum,” the feeling exists that de- 
valuation may give pyrethrum an opportunity 
to strengthen its American market position. At 
present high prices, which are wholly out of con- 
trol of American importers and processors, the 
trend is bound to be away from the use of pyre- 
thrum. Only at lower prices can this trend be 
reversed. We imagine that Kenya shippers also 
may see it this way. 
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OUIS PASTEUR in his studies on 

fermentation in 1861 first proved 

the existence of air-borne organ 
isms. Since that date, a_ considerable 
imount of time and energy has been ex 
pended in learning more about air-born 
bacteria and viruses including their im 
portance in the transmission of disease 
and methods of controlling them. The 
following classification of medes of cross 


he 


infection has evolved and scems t 
widely accepted today 


l Contact—When disease is spread 
directly as in kissing; or indirectly by con 
taminated hands, handkerchiefs, or toys 
or by infected droplets of relatively large 
size ejected directly from a patient's nose 
or mouth by talking, coughing, or sneez 
ing for a distance of only a few feet onto 
the face, skin or open wound of anothe! 
individual, transmission is said to occu 
by “contact.” Cross-infections due to “con 
tact” can be controlled by regulating indi 
vidual behavior, personal hygiene, isola 
tion, etc. 


2. Droplet Nuclei—lft  cross-intes 
tion occurs by inhalation of the small 
residue particles resulting from evapora 
tion of larger droplets and which may re 
main suspended in the air of enclosed 
areas for long periods of time, transmis 
sion is said to be by “droplet nuclei 
Cross-infections by this route can be ma 
terially reduced by chemical treatment 
since glycol vapors are effective lethal 
agents for bacteria and viruses so sus 


pended. 

3. Dust—Transmission of disease 
also occurs by the inhalation of dust from 
clothes, floors, or bedding that has becom« 
contaminated with large droplets of sa 
liva, mucous, nasal secretions and the lik« 
which settle from the air and dry. Several 
investigators (1, 2) have found oiling pr 
cedures to be effective as a dust contro! 
measure in hospitals and barracks. Redu 
tions of up to 90 per cent in bacterial 
contamination in a hospital room (1) and 
barracks (3) during periods of maximum 
activity due to the use of oiling techniques 
have been reported. However, during quic: 
periods, no effect was noticeable in 
wards (1). The incidence of acute respira 
tory infections in barracks has been re 
duced approximately 50 per cent in som¢ 


tests during low incidence periods by 


*Beiore 35th m ir meeting, N.A.L.DOM 
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means of oil techniques (4, 5). During epi dicates that glycol vapor has only limited 
demic months, no diflerence in incidence value in combating dust and killing dry 
rate was noticeable (6). Oiling does not dust-borne bacteria (7). 


seem to be as effective against virus dis 


Air-borne Diseases 





eases (5, 7). Very little information is 

ivailable concerning the value of dust HEN sampling air in offices, homes 

control measures in homes, offices, schools or buildings in which people congre 

md other such spaces (2). Experience in gate, the majority of the bacteria found 
TABLE I 


A List of Human Diseases Generally Considered to Be Transmissible 
Via The Air-Borne Route 


(Does not preclude transmission by contact or other means) 


Disease Pathogen Indication of Susceptibility of Pathogen 
to triethylene and/or propylene 
glycol vapor 


Direct by test Indirect by reduc- 
chamber or field tion in disease in- 
counts icdence in animal 
or man 
common cold cold virus (?) 11, 43 
measles virus 12 
German measles virus 
mumps virus 25 44 
scarlet fever B. Hemolytic strep- 
tococci Type A 38, 1, 10 1, 44, 10 
rheumatic fever Follows streptococ- 
cal infection 
acute tonsilitis streptococci 38, 1, 10 44, 10 
otitis media (mid- streptococci, pneu- 
dle ear infection) mococci 38, 45, 39, 10 11, 43, 10 
chicken pox virus 
acute sinusitis streptococci 38, 45, 3, 1, 10 44, 1, 10 
pneumonia, bacter- pneumococci ,B 
ial Hemolytic 
streptococci 45, 39, 10 10 
pneumonia, atypical virus 
meningopneumo- psittacosis virus 15 15 
nitis psittacosis 
(parrot fever) 
tuberculosis tubercle bacillus 46 
diphtheria Klebs-Loeffier 
bacillus 
meningitis meningococci, 
pneumococci, 
streptococci 38, 39 
influenza influenza virus 47, 48, 37, 49 49, 48 
whooping cough H. pertussis 38, 39, 35 
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are of the Staphylococcus albus and aureus, 
Bacillus subtilis, or Sarcinae groups. Most 


~ 





species in these groups are non-pathogenic. 
Several pathogenic types of bacteria such 
as streptococci, pne umococct, meningo 
cocct and mycobacteria and viruses have 
been isolated end identified from air in 
j hospital wards and barracks and it is gen 
erally agreed that a wide variety of dis 
eases can be transmitted via the air-borne 
route (5, 7, 8, 9, 41). Table I gives a list 
of diseases that may be transmitted in this 
manner. All of the diseases listed may 
ilso be transmitted by contact or by dust- 
borne bacteria. Unfortunately, the rela 
tive importance of the three modes of 


TM 


transmission as outlined has not been es 
tablished with many diseases. Thus it is 


NH) 


impossible to estimate accurately what pro 


| 


portion of the total incidence of each of 
the diseases listed is transmitted by ain 
borne droplet nuclei. There are, how 
ever, many indications that this air-borne 


* 
. 
" 
ee ——< — 7 
‘ 
. 
a 
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route is important. In such places as chil 
dren’s and infants’ wards in hospitals (10, 
11, 12) this importance has been rathet 
conclusively established. Prior to 1931, it 
was believed that acute respiratory and 
contagious diseases were spread largely by 
contact (13) or through dust. The present 
belief that the droplet nuclei air-borne 
route of cross-infection may be important 
is due largely to the work of Dr. W. F. 
Wells. Laboratory and field tests indicate 
that glycol vapor is capable of killing ot 
inactivating most of the bacteria and vi 
ruses listed in Table I when they are ait 
borne in droplet nuclei. 


Discussion of Recent Papers 


UNGICIDATI ACTIVITY: Margaret 

Mellody and Edward Bigg (14) ran “in 
vitro” and test chamber studies on the 
effect of triethylene glycol vapor on Pent 
cillium notatum The “in vitro” tests 
wreed with similar tests run on bacteria. 
Ihey showed that relatively high glycol 
concentrations in water are required to 
secure fungicidal action. Chamber studies 


on air-borne Penicillium indicate that a 


Center photo at right shows the equipment 
house for glycol vaporizing equipment used 
in chicken brooder houses. Through doorway 
may be seen variable speed blower, small air 
compressor, plenum, glycol reservoir, damper 
and battery of aluminum foil filters behind 
intake air louver (extreme right). 


Lower right: The “Tayloraire” glycol vapor- 
izer for home or office use. Made by Taylor 
Industries, Inc.. New York. 











concentration 
than that re 


triethvlene = glycol 
three to six times greater 
quired for killing bacteria suspended in 
droplet nuclei must be present in order to 
obtain rapid killing of the air borne 
fungus amd that the effective humidity 
range is 45 to 65 per cent. Practical ex 


Vapor 


perience is in agreement with these tests 
as it has been determined that in several 
glycol installations no noticeable reduc 
tion in mold counts are obtained. In all 
probability, propylene o1 dipropvlene gly 
col will be found to be more effective as 
anti-fungus agents than triethvilene glycol 
as it is possible to obtain higher absolute 
without 


vapor concentrations in the air 


objectionable fogging 


Parrot Fever: Studies conducted at 
Camp Detrick by T. Roseberry, et al, (15) 
showed that triethylene glvcol vapor re 
duced the amount of Meningopneumonitis 
and Psittacosis virus recoverable from test 
chambers. The tests also indicated a re 
duction of 55 to 98 per cent in the infec- 
tive response in mice with an average re 
duction of 73 per cent. It should be noted 
that the authors state “only the fifth series 
of experiments is considered satisfactory in 
ill essentials.” In this series none of the 
mice protected by glycol vapor died and 
lesions were reduced more than 81 per 
cent. Even in this series, the protection of 
fered may have been better than indi 
cated due to incomplete removal of the 
prior to the third 


“control 


glycol control 


test, thus reducing the 
Bigg, 
reduction of 42.6 


vapor 


losses 


Barracks: Drs Jennings and 


Olson (16) reported a 
per cent in respiratory disease incidence 
resulting from the use of triethylene gly 
col vapor in the sleeping quarters of ap 
proximately 500 men at Chanute Field 
An equivalent group served as a control 
Both groups intermingled freely during 
measures 


the day and no dust control 


were used in the tests 


Toxicity: The results of tests by 
Dr. O. H. Robertson et al 17) for the 
toxicity of propviene and tri 


inhalation and 


chronic 
ethylene glycol by 
oral administration indicated no harmful 


vapor 


effect on rats and monkevs. In fact, the 
rats and monkeys in the glycol 
phere exhibited higher weight gains than 
the “control” group, as well as a higher 


atmos 


hemoglobin index and red blood cell 
count. 

Infants’ Wards: Dr. C. G. Loosli 
et al, reported the results of their tests 


on the use of triethylene glycol vapor for 
reducing respiratory cross-infections in in 
fants’ wards at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
10). It should be noted that no dust sup 
pression methods were used and that it 
was impossible to apply the glvcol vapor 
in accordance with best engineering prac 
tice. The vapor was distributed through 
out the room by means of standard pro 
peller-type fans and ventilation was se 
cured by opening windows. The fans were 
required because of the several partitions 
in the ward and while serving to distribute 
the glycol vapor they also kept the dust ai: 
borne to the extent that this mode of in 
fection had to be considered as a factor 
Settling plate tests indicated a reduction 
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of 31 per cent in the bacterial content ol 
the ward air, while bubbler samples indi 
cated a reduction of 70 per cent in the 
total number of bacteria per cubic foot of 
air. Sampling was done at periods of maxi 
mum activity and, therefore probably 
shows counts considerably higher than nor 
mally present Twenty-six cross-infections 
occurred in the glycolized ward during 
2.221 hospital days, while during 2.402 
hospital days, 46 cross infections occurred 
in the “control” ward. This reduction ol 
approximately 40 per cent in cross-infec 
tions is based on clinical infections only 
in which various symptoms of the illness 
were discernible. Thirty-seven inapparent 
infections occurred in the test ward and 
11 in the control ward. Inapparent infec 
tions are cases in which there were no clin 
ical manifestations of illness but a specific 
bacterium was found in swabs taken from 
the nasopharynx. It is reported by the 
authors that the difference in the number 
of cross-infections is within the range of 
chance variation and that, therefore, no 
conclusions as to the efficacy of triethylene 
glvcol vapor are warranted. It is also sug 
gested by the authors that “the reduction 
in clinical infections which did occur in 
the test ward may represent that propor 
tion which were air-borne as droplet nu 


clei and thus prevented by glycol vapor.’ 


In Vitro Tests: Uhe results of an 
study of the bactericidal and 


certain 


in vitro” 
bacteriostatic activitv of glycols 
and closely related compounds have been 
published by Dr. O. H. Robertson et al 
18). It was found that a 15 per cent gly 
col solution in water was required to in 
hibit the growth of Group “C” beta hemo 
lytic streptococci, while Type I pneumo 
coccus was inhibited with a 10 per cent 
solution. A 25 per cent solution was re 
quired to stop the growth of Staphylo 
coccus albus and Staphylococcus aureus. A 
20 per cent solution was found to be ef 
fective on streptococcus Group “A” and 
streptococcus viridans. These data show 
that the bactericidal and bacteriostatic ac 
tivities of the glycols are relatively weak 
when compared with phenols, halogens and 
certain surface active chemicals. Ethyl alco 
hol, however, is only slightly more effec 
tive in killing micro-organisms than is 
propylene glycol which is the most active 
of the lower toxicity glycols. The data also 
indicate the importance of water in the 
bactericidal activity of the glycols and 
ethyl alcohol, a certain minimum quan 
lity being required for rapid kill. The 
maximum killing concentration of triethy 
lene glycol apparently lies between 89 and 
100 per cent, that of propylene glycol be 
tween 80 and 98 per cent and ethyl alcohol 
displays maximum activity at a 70 per cent 
concentration. Even the most highly bac 
tericidal glycol failed to inhibit the growth 
of bacteria in concentrations of less than 
} wer cent. The rate of bactericidal action 
was found to increase as the temperature 


was raised from 60° to 90°F. 


Editorial Comments: A recent edi 
torial appeared in the American Journal 
of Public Health (19) discussing the com 
mercial use of triethylene glycol 
The editorial pointed out that upper res 
piratory infections are transmitted in many 


Vapor 
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wats other than through the general at- 
mosphere and that infection from hands, 
handkerchiefs, and sneezing cannot pos 
siblv be controlled by the treatment of air 
with glycol vapors. It was also stated that 
many companies are offering vaporizers fo 
sale, some of which “have been designed 
w reputable engineers who are working 


to supply satisfactory apparatus; but there 
are others which are being promoted by 
individuals and concerns apparently quite 
of the scientific principles in 
The editorial reiterates the con 


ignorant 
volved.” 
elusions fteached by a sub-committee of 
the American Public Health Association 
in 1947 (13). The editor further 
that “too few studies have been conducted 
groups, 


States 
in sufficiently large population 
under sufficiently well controlled condi- 
tions and for sufficiently long periods of 
time to provide any basis for a conclusion 
regarding the effectiveness and practicabil- 
ity of glycol vapors for the control of acute 
respiratory infections.” In conclusion, it 
is stated bv the editor that “it is unwise 
to recommend the installation of glvcol 
vaporizers except under carefully con 
trolled experimental conditions.” 

The Committee on Sanitary Engi 
neering, National Research Council, Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences, in a report en- 
titled Recent Studies on Disinfection of 
\ir in Military Establishments” (8) dis- 
cussed the results of several tests with gly- 
col vapor, dust control measures and ultra 
violet irradiation. The Committee report 
ed that the glvcol tests run at the Lock 
heed Aircraft plant showed fewer colds 
among male employees than those in the 
control group although no significant dif 
ference in colds was found in females of 
the two groups. While an official report 
of these tests does not seem to be avail 
able, it is understood that the total time 
lost due to respiratory infections (both 
males and females) in the glycolized area 
was 0.47 per cent as compared with 0.92 per 
cent in the control area. While these data 
significant, they 

man days pet 


may not be statistically 
indicate a saving of 160 
thousand emplovees during the six-week 
test period. The committee did not recom 
mend the general use of either ultra violet 


light or glycol vapor for air disinfection. 


Aerosols: Two have been 
published concerning the dispersal of tri 
ethylene glycol vapor by means of aerosol 
bombs (20, 21). On the basis of available 
data, the aerosol method for liberating 
glycol vapor does not appear to be eco- 
nomically feasible in commercial installa 
tions nor as effective as continuous vapori 
zation (42). The method appears to have 
practical value only under specific situa 
tions due to the rapid disappearance of 
the vapors from the air in an average 


papers 


building. 


Air Hygiene: A book entitled Studies 
in Air Hygiene (22) was published in 1948 
by the English Medical Research Council 
While no data concerning triethylene gly 
col are given, several of the papers should 
be mentioned because they deal with the 
fundamental subject of test methods and 
many of the controversial issues in air bac 
teriology can be traced to the lack of stand- 


ardization of the methods used. Descrip 
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tions including collection efficiencies with 
bacteria carrying particles of different sizes 
are given for slit samplers. It is reported 
that efficiencies of 90 to 97 per cent were 
obtained. In pape No. 7, it is concluded 
that settling plates are accurate for air 
sampling only when very large particles 
100 microns and upwards) are present. 
For large particles (30 to 100 microns) 
bubbler samples and the Wells centrifuge 
are most accurate with settling plates of 
some value. For medium sized particles 
10 to 30 microns), most samplers are ex 
pected to show reasonable efficiency and 
settling plates are of little value. For small 
particles (one to 10 microns), slit samplers 
the sieve unit of duBuy and Crisp and the 
bubbler samplers of Moulton and Lemon 
23) are most efficient. Settling plates are 
of little value. Particles smaller than one 
micron probably will not contain bacteria, 
ilthough viruses may be present. Informa 
tion is also given concerning die-away rates 
due to sedimentation in rooms of different 
heights and with particles of various 
equivalent diameters. The petri ratio is 
defined as the ratio of the number of bac 
teria carrying particles per cubic foot of 
air to the number of particles settling pei 
minute onto a 34-inch diameter petri 
dish. For example, if settling plate and 
slit sampler data showed a petri ratio of 
15, the equivalent particle diameter will 
be 14 microns and in a quiet room with 
i 10-foot ceiling. the die-away rate due to 
sedimentation would be equivalent to six 
air changes per hour. If the natural air 
turn-over rate were four air changes pei 
hour, the total sanitary ventilation in the 
room would be equivalent to 10. air 
changes per hour, so that five minutes 
after the initial contamination, approxi 
mately 40 per cent of the original con 
tamination would remain. 

Office Test: Dr. W. J. McConnell 
published a paper concerning the results 
of a two-year test on the effectiveness of 
glycol vapor in preventing colds at the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
(24). It is understood that the tests were 


Company 


run in air conditioned areas in which the 
fresh make-up air is filtered and water 
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washed and the recirculated air also fil 
tered. The wash water is chemically treat 
ed to reduce algae growth and corrosion 
The test and control areas were fairl, 
similar in nature and each accommodated 
approximately 500 employees. 

rhe first test period extended from 
October, 1946 to June 25, 1947 and absen- 
teeism data are given only for female em 
ployees with absences of five days or less 
1946 and June 153 
1947. The absentee rate in the control 
group was 2.93 per cent and in the glycol 


between November 4, 


ized group, 2.42 per cent, a reduction of 
17.4 per cent. Dr. McConnell does not 
conclude from the 32-week controlled test 
that the reduction shown is due to glvcol 
vapor as during a 12 week period in a pre 
vious vear, the group subsequently ex 
posed to glycol vapor showed an absentee 
ism of 2.59 per cent and the control group 
2.90 per cent. Previous absenteeism data 
covering more than a_ 12-week 
would be of interest. It should be noted 
that absenteeism data are given for female 


period 


employees only and that other investiga 
tors have found female emplovees fre 
quently report “colds” as the reason fo 
absence due to other causes 

\ second test was run between De 
cember, 1947 and August, 1948. Each em 
plovee was asked to report the incidence 
of colds, regardless of whether absence re 
sulted. Between December 26, 1947 and 
February 13, 1948, the employees reported 
a weekly incidence rate of 14.3 per 100 
employees in the glycolized group and 13.9 
in the control group and between Febru 
ary 20 and May 28, 1948, 10.1 and 8.6 in 
the control and glycol groups, respectively. 
The latter 15 per cent reduction is re 
ported to be statistically insignificant. Be 
tween June and August, 1948, a cold inci 
dence test without glycol vapor in eithe: 
group was run during which interval the 
incidence of colds is low. No data are 


given concerning absenteeism during 
second test. 

The average plate count during the 
two-year test was 28.6 and 27.7 colonies 
per plate in the glycol and control areas 
Apparently difficulty was en 


respective ny 


Purification Service, Inc 
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countered in running the centrifuge and 
bubbler tests and Dr. McConnell states 
that the bubbler results were completely 
at variance with those obtained by the 
open plate method. When broth was used 
as the collecting medium, counts of 65 and 
308 bacteria per cubic foot of air were 
obtained in the glycol and control areas, 
respectively. These counts appear ex 
tremely high when compared with the 
plate counts and other data (10, 1, 12, 22) 
obtained in scarlet fever and infants’ hos 
pital wards. There is ample evidence to 
show that the amount of glycol absorbed 
from the sampled air by the broth in a 
bubbler sampler or a Wells’ centrifuge is 
too little to retard the growth of common 
bacteria (50, 38, 18). The glycol concen 
tration in the broth under the conditions 
described will be in the order of magni- 
tude of 0.01 per cent which has not inter 
fered with other bacterial determinations 

Dr. McConnell concluded “that 
under the conditions of this experiment, 
we are unable to demonstrate anv reduc- 
tion in the number of air-borne bacteria, 
nor a reduction in the absentee rate, nor 
in the incidence rate for minor respiratory 
illnesses.” The reported absenteeism rate 
of 2.5 to 3.0 shown is low and probably 
reflects good employee care and health. No 
statement is made concerning the possible 
effect on the test absenteeism data of the 
sick leave with full pay which we under 
stand is granted to employees in addition 
to their regular vacation. 


Bellevue Hospital Tests 

I is interesting to note that tests run 

by Drs. Krugman and Ward (12) at 
Bellevue Hospital show somewhat similai 
results to those obtained by Dr. Loosli et 
al, at Johns Hopkins Hospital (10). Dr. 
Krugman's tests were run in two similar 
infants’ wards, one acting as the test ward 
and the second as the control ward. The 
wards are ideally equipped from an en 
gineering standpoint for the use of glycol 
vapor. Outside air is heated, humidified 
and blown into each ward at a rate equiva 
lent to three air changes per hour. Glycol 
Vapor was supplied for the test ward by an 
ARA-4 Air Purification Service vaporize1 
and introduced into the air inlet duct at 
the blower suction. 

4 dry bulb temperature of 78 F 
and a humidity of 40 per cent was held in 
both wards during the test and a glvcol 
Vapor concentration of 80 to 90 per cent 
of saturation was maintained in the test 
ward without the aid of a Glycostat or 
other instrumentation. According to D1 
Krugman, the vaporizer operated without 
attention and was not reset or adjusted 
during the entire test period which ex 
tended from February | to May 20, 1949, 
except to increase the output with the 
onset of warmer weather. No dust control 
measures or other special precautions were 
used and the two wards were identical in 
all respects except for the presence of 
glycol vapor. 

(To Be Concluded) 


Literature Cited 
(1) The Effect of Triethylene Gly- 


col Vapor on Ajir-Borne Beta 
Hemolytic Streptococci in Hospi- 
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repellents, disinfectants and deodorizers. 
First figures appear on aerosols volume. 


Insecticide Volume Up 


The 1947 Census, first since 1939, reports 
gains for household insecticides and 








HE Census of Manufactures 
for 1947, which covers house- 
hold insecticides and repellents, 

disinfectants and deodorizers, has just 

been issued by the Bureau of the Census 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

It is the first issued since before the 

war and shows an increase in value of 

products shipped ranging from 75 up 
to 100 per cent or more. Household 
insecticides and repellents, for instance, 
in 1947 were reported as being worth 
$28,670,000, $18,144,000 
in 1939. Disinfectant shipments in 
1947 had a factory value of $15,985,- 
000, as compared with $7,461,000 in 


as against 


1939, while deodorants were listed at 
$3,243,000 in 1947, as against $1,- 
372,000 in 1939. 

reported in the 
f.o.b. 


plant” or wholesale basis, so that in es- 


The figures 
Census are given on a “value 
timating the approximate size of the 
retail market for these products the 
Census figures should be about doubled. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
the figures contained in the Census 
obviously underestimate the total size 
of the market for household insecti- 
cides and repellents. Industry studies 
have revealed that many plants manu- 
facturing these products are not on 
the government’s list, do not receive 
questionnaires nor report their figures 
and their production does not show up 
in the Census totals. 

The value at plants (wholesale) 
of household insecticides and repellents 
shipped during 1947 was over $1042 
million greater than in 1939, according 
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to figures contained in the Census of 
Manufactures: 1947, the latest report 
and the first since before World 
War II. The figures on household in- 
secticides and insect repellents (includ- 
ing other pest control agents) show 
that in 1947 products having a value 
at plants worth $28,670,000 were 
shipped, as against $18,144,000 for 
1939. No figures are available for the 
industry before 1939. 

The current Census, which is 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
15 cents. It bears the designation 
MC28H_ and 
chemical products. Household insecti- 


covers miscellaneous 
cides and repellents are included under 
the heading “chemical products, not 
elsewhere classified.” They bear indus- 
trial classification number 2899. Under 
the same heading are agricultural, in- 
dustrial and household disinfectants 


and deodorants; bluing and laundry 





HOW TO OBTAIN COPIES 

Complete copies of the Census 
of Manufactures, 1947, covering 
household insecticides and re- 
lated sanitary chemicals are 
available for 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. As 
there are Census reports for 
other industries, be sure to speci- 
fy ‘Miscellaneous Chemical 
Products (MC28H), when order- 


ing. 
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sours; weed killers, etc. Household in- 


secticides and repellents including 
such items as fly sprays, rat, ant and 
roach poisons and moth repellents are 
covered. There is also a subsection, 
“other pest control agents” under 
which are listed aerosols, fly sprays, 


animal dips, rodent poisons, etc. 


Insecticides, Fungicides Listed 
HE 1947 Census, 


time, contains a section, among 


for the first 


others, on insecticides and fungicides 
(Standard Igdustrial Classification No. 
2897), which gives data on establish- 
ments engaged primarily in manufac- 
turing inorganic insecticides (prepara- 
tions) of copper sulfate, calcium and 
lead arsenates, and calcium and sodium 
arsenite; lime-sulfur, sulfur-dust, Paris 
insecticides such as 


green; organic 


rotenone, pyrethrum, and _ nicotine 
bearing insecticides; and miscellaneous 
insecticides such as organic thiocya- 
nates, DDT, and similar products; and 
fungicides, most of which are mainly 
for agricultural use. 

Deodorants (non-personal) ship- 
ments in 1947 amounted to 1,172,000 
gallons having a plant value of $3,- 
234,000, as against 1,167,000 pounds, 
worth $1,273,000 in 1939. Disinfec- 
tants worth $15,985,000 were shipped 
in 1947, as compared with a value of 
$7,461,000 in 1939. 

Figures on household insecti- 
cides and repellents (including other 


pest control agents) are broken down 


"into 11 main classes or types of prod- 
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ucts. Of these, fly sprays produced the 
largest total for the year, amounting 
to $7,284,000, which represents a de- 
cline from the 1939 figure of $7,837,- 
000. 

Second largest class of prod- 


ucts within the household insecticide 


group were aerosols, of which 1,175,- 
000 pounds, hav ing a factory or w hole 
sale value of $7,123,000, were re- 
ported shipped in 1947. Aerosol pro- 
duction was put at 4,190,000 pounds. 

The 


products in the household insecticide 


third largest group of 


group were moth control agents. Al- 
though no figures were given on vol- 
ume of shipments in 1947 in terms 
of pounds or gallons, the dollar value 
at plant of these products in 1947 was 
almost three times as great as in 1939. 

In 1947, moth control products 
worth $6,428,000 were shipped, as 
against a value of $2,152,000 in 1939. 
Of the moth control products shipped, 
paradichlorobenzene was the single 
largest item in dollar value, having a 
$3,528,000 for 


worth at plant of 


1947. Liquid moth products were next 


with a factory or wholesale worth of 
$1,783,000, followed by naphthalene, 
the value of which was put at $1,- 
117,000. 

The group of products showing 
the third largest reported volume was 
“Household insecticides and repellents, 
not specified by kind,” with a figure of 
$3,668,000 for 1947 volume. In the 
previous Census, that for 1939, insecti- 
cides not specified by kind amounted 
in value to $6,480,000. This would in- 
dicate a reclassification rather than an 


actual decline. 





TABLE 6 


Quantity and Value of Products, Totals for the United States: 1947 and 1939* 


1947 


Total shipments and 
interplant transfers 


Unit of Value f.o.b 
Product measure Quantity plant 
Deodorants, nonpersonal Gallon 1,172 $3,243 
Disinfectants, total 15,985 
Coal tar Gallon 1,209 1,736 
Cresylic do 1,141 4,408 
Pine oil do 1,679 2,465 
Chlorine do 8,607 3,399 
Quaternary ammonium 1,174 
Other 2,803 
Household ammonia Gallon 2,243 1,222 
Household insecticides and repellents (includ- 
ing other pest control agents), total 28,670 
Insecticides and repellents (excluding fly 
sprays: 
Roach preparations Pound 1,175 518 
Ant poisons do 291 335 
Termite preparations do 913 150 
Moth control agents, total 6,428 
Liquid 1,783 
Solid: 
Naphthalene type Pound 5,567 1,117 
Paradichlorobenzene type do 11,526 3,528 
Other household insecticides 974 
Other pest control agents 
Aerosols (net weight) Pound 4,321 7,123 
Fly sprays, total 7,284 
Livestock sprays with DDT: 
Oil base 737 
Water base Gallon 35 42 
Livestock sprays without DDT do 137 415 
Household sprays with DDT 
Oil base do 3,012 3,942 
Water base eas do 24 32 
Household sprays without DDT: 
Oil base do 829 2,062 
Water base do 70 54 
Animal dips? do 259 186 
Rodent poisons 1,652 
Fumigants (household industrial and soil) Pound 1.338 352 
Household insecticidcs and repellents, not 
3,668 


specified by kind 


” See also “Disinfectants.” 
*All figures in thousands 


1939 


Produced for sale 


Production Value f.o.b. 


(quantity) Quantity plant 
1,167 n.a $1,273 
na 7,461 
1,229 n.a n.a. 
1,140 n.a n.a. 
1,718 n.a n.a. 
8,608 n.a n.a. 
n.a n.a. 
2,303 n.a 922 
18,144 
1,131 n.a n.a. 
314 n.a. n.a. 
919 n.a. n.a. 
13,897 2,152 
5,575 
11,772 
n.a. 
4,190 n.a. n.a. 
52,471 7,837 
n.a. n.a. 
36 n.a n.a 
137 n.a n.a. 
2.818 n.a. n.a. 
25 n.a n.a 
864 n.a n.a 
72 n.a n.a. 
262 n.a. n.a. 
n.a n.é 
1,340 n.a n.a 
n.a 6.480 
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The only other class of prod- 
uct in the over one million dollar cate- 
gory was “rodent poisons,” with a 
1947 value of $1,652,000. 

In the breakdown of figures on 
fly sprays, household sprays of the oil 
base type containing DDT were the 
largest single product category in 1947 
with a plant worth of $3,942,000. The 
quantity of oil based, DDT fly spray 
012,000 gallons, 
with a production for the year of 2,- 


shipped in °47 was 3 


818,000 gallons. Comparable figures 
for 1939 are not available since DDT 
was of course unknown at that time. 
Second largest class of products in the 
fly spray category were those insecti- 
cides not containing DDT. Their 1947 
value at plant amounted to $2,062,000 
for a quantity of 839,000 gallons 
shipped and 864,000 gallons produced. 


Other Products Listed 
I‘ THE 1947 Census report, there 
s no breakdown on insect repel- 
lents. The figures on roach prepara- 
tions, ant poisons and termite prod- 
ucts are listed in terms of both pounds 
and dollars. Thus, 1,175,000 pounds 
of roach preparations having a whole- 
sale value of $518,000 were shipped 
during 1947. Production was given as 
1,131,000 


amounting to 291,000 pounds, worth 


pounds. Ant poisons 
(at factory) $335,000 were reported 
shipped in 1947; the production total 
for the year being given as 314,000 
, 913,000 pounds of 


termite products, having a plant value 


pounds. For 1947 


of $150,000 were reported shipped. 
Production for the year was put at 
919,000 pounds. 

Winding up the totals for the 
separate classification of chemical prod- 
ucts not elsewhere classified were ani- 
259,000 gallons, worth 
$186,000, shipped and 262,000 gal- 


mal dips: 


fumigants, (both 
household and soil), 1,338,000 pounds 
worth (at plant) $352,000 shipped, 
ind 1,340,000 manufactured for the 


lons produced; 


yvear. 

The disinfectant total is 
broken down by types as follows: Coal 
tar, 1,209,000 gallons, worth $1,736,- 
000 shipped, and 1,229,000 gallons 
produced; Cresylic acid, 1,141,000 gal- 
ons shipped, worth $4,408,000, and 
.140,000 gallons produced; Pine oil, 
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Chemical Preducts, N.E.C., 
(ln thousands of dollars,—000 omitted) 


Total shipments by the industry 
A. Chemical products, n.e.c 


B. Secondary products 


products . 
Sulfonated oils and assistants. 
Specialty detergents ..... 
Synthetic organic chemicals 
Soaps, except specialty soaps 
Insecticides and fungicides 
Synthetic organic detergents 





TABLE 5 


Value of Products Shipped, By Broad Classes of Products, 
For the United States: 1947 


Industry 


Chemical specialties 283,022 121,228 404,250 
Household insecticides and repellents 13,156 15,514 28.670 
Weed killers .... 4,307 3,617 7,924 


Polishing preparations and related 





a —Shipped by 


Chemical 

products Other All 
nN.e.C., industries industries 

industry 


$393,242 


316,832 $144,055 $460,887 


67,758 


5,902 
4,373 
4,222 
4,194 
4,085 
2,754 
1,073 








1,679,000 gallons, worth $2,465,000, 
shipped, 1,718,000 gallons produced; 
chlorine, 8,607,000 gallons, worth $3,- 
399,000, shipped, and 8,608,000 gal- 
lons produced; quaternary ammonium, 
having a worth at plant of $1,174,000, 
shipped; all others shipped were worth 
$2,803,000. 

“Chemi- 


cal Products, not elsewhere classified,” 


In the classification, 


a figure on the dollar volume of weed 
killers shipped is given as $7,924,000. 
No comparable figure is given for 
1939. The dollar volume is broken 
down for these types of weed killers: 
2,4-D, 


(hydrocarbon 


irsenical, sodium chlorate, 
“other weed killers” 
type) and “weed killers not specified 


by type.” 
Nine Industries Covered 


HE 1947 Census contains six 
hy wtin of statistics on the nine in- 
dustries covered, but in most cases 
does not give a break down on the 
classification figures for household and 
insecticides as to number of plants, 
employees, etc. 

Table 5 “Value of Products 
Shipped, by Broad Classes of Products, 
1947” shows 
the total value of shipments of the 


for the United States: 
specified industry. In addition, it 
shows the value of products shipped 
by other than the primary industry 
and the total value of the products 
shipped by all producing industries. 
Parts of Table 5 


ing to household insecticides accom- 


and Table 6 pertain- 


pany this article. Table 6 covers 
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Products, 


Totals for the United States: 1947 and 


“Quantity and Value of 


1939.” In it, figures on various types 
of household insecticides are given. 
-@ 


NAIDM Toxicity Group 

A special committee on toxicity 
within the National Association of In- 
secticide and Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers has been formed and held its 
first organizational meeting Oct. 21 
in New York. 
is to meet next Sunday, Dec. 4, at the 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
is composed of: 
Chairman, Dr. Clyde W. Kearns, De- 
partment of Entomology, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIll.; vice-chairman, 
Carlos Kampmeier, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia; N. J. Bunnell, Geigy Co., 
New York; Dr. Paul Harwood, Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, O.; Dr. 
E. N. Woodbury, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Dr. William Zabor, 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemicals, Inc., 
Pittsburgh; Kenneth B. Nash, John 
Powell & Co., New York; Dr. Walter E. 
Dove, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
Baltimore; Dr. Francis P. Heyroth, 
Kettering Laboratory Department of 
Preventive Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati. 


The committee, which 


ne 
Study Pesticide Poisonings 

A program to investigate re- 
ported cases of fatal poisonings by 
established 


under the supervision of Dr. S. W. 


pesticides was recently 
Simmons, chief, technical development 
Disease Cen- 
ter, U. S. Public Health Service, Sa- 


vannah, Ga. 


division, Communicable 


Manufacturers of pesti- 
cides have been invited to report for 
authentication cases with which they 


are familiar. 
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Toxicity to Houseflies of 


New Synthetic Pyrethroid 


By W. A. Gersdorff 
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METHOD devel- 
oped by Schechter, Green, 
and LaForge (1949) 


mits the ready preparation of cyclopen- 


recently 
per- 


tenolones of the type of pyrethrolone 
and cinerolone with variations with re- 
spect to the nature of the side chain in 
position 2. Of a number of these com- 
pounds that they have prepared, dl-2- 
allyl-4-hydroxy-3-methyl-2-cyclopen- 
ten-l-one when acylated with natural 
d-trans chrysanthemum monocarbox- 
ylic acid yielded a compound that was 
six times as toxic to house flies as the 
natural mixture of “pyrethrins” ex- 
tracted from pyrethrum flowers (Gers- 
dorff, 1949). However, when the same 
cyclopentenolone was acylated with 
the synthetic dl-frans and dl-cis forms 
of chrysanthemum monocarboxylic 
acid, the relative toxicity of the esters 
dropped in each case to twice this 
standard of comparison. 


The 


Schechter, Green, and LaForge is a 


product prepared by 
mixture of isomers that in commercial 
practice would probably not be sepa- 
rated. It was passed through a column 
of activated carbon to eliminate un- 
desirable color and odor. Because distil- 
lation in a high vacuum would also 
achieve this purpose, another portion 
of the product was subjected to this 
procedure. 

The products purified by the 
two processes were evaluated as in- 
secticides and the present study re- 


ports the results of such an evaluation. 


Since the ester synthesized with 
the natural acid had been prepared 
and its toxicity to house flies had been 
determined over a year ago (March, 
1948), it was thought desirable to re- 
peat the evaluation of this compound 
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after the sprays containing it had been 
held for that length of time. A sample 
of this material recently distilled un- 


der reduced pressure was also available. 


Standards of Comparison 


HE complex in an extract of 
pyrethrum flowers called “pyreth- 
rins” is at best not a perfect standard 
of comparison, being a variable mix- 
ture subject to some degradation by 
light and heat. It has been the best 
standard available for evaluating fly 
sprays and will be used as such, espe- 
cially in evaluating pyrethroids, until 
supplanted by a better one, probably 
one of the new synthetic compounds. 
However, it keeps remarkably well un- 
der the usual conditions of handling. 
It has, nevertheless, been frequently 
checked by chemical analysis and com- 
parison with the Official Test Insecti- 
cide (O.T.I.). Yet such checks are not 
perfect. Even though the chemical 
analysis in both methods generally used 
is considered as having no greater sta- 
tistical error than the biological assay, 
it depends upon the titration of the 
chrysanthemum acids, which may in- 
dicate the presence of pyrethrins not 
insecticidally active. The possibility of 
this error has recently been emphasized 

by Mitchell (1949). 
The O.T.L, although a 


well-standardized 


uni- 


formly good and 
preparation and as stable as any py- 
rethrum extracts, has two drawbacks 
in comparisons by the turntable meth- 
od. Under our method of rearing, and 
unless the house flies to be used are 
greatly weakened (too much so for 
good comparative work, it is believed), 
only low levels of mortality are ob- 
tained in the turntable method. In ad- 
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dition, comparison over a wide range 
of concentrations is not permitted. 
Therefore, because it is important to 
determine accurately the relative tox- 
icity of these synthetic pyrethroids, it 
was deemed advisable to compare fur- 
ther the pyrethrum extract used as a 
standard with a newly prepared, com- 
mercial 20 per cent pyrethrum concen- 


trate of aerosol grade. 


Materials 


HE materials evaluated were a 
new synthetic preparation, the 
mixture of the esters of dl-2-allyl-4- 
hydroxy-3 - methyl - 2 -cyclopenten - 1 - 
one with dl-cis-trans-chrysanthemum 
monocarboxylic acid, before and after 
distillation, and a year-old sample of 
the corresponding compound that had 
been prepared from the natural d-trans 
acid, also before and after distillation. 
The undistilled samples were also of 

high degree of purity. 
The 


comparison was prepared from a kero- 


pyrethrum standard of 
sene extract of pyrethrum flowers, and 
chemical analysis (A.O.A.C. method) 
made before and again just after the 
tests showed that 56 per cent of the 
total pyrethrins consisted of pyrethrin 
[ and cinerin I. Chemical analysis (Seil 
method) of the commercial 20 per 
cent concentrate used for check tests 
showed 54 per cent of the total py- 
rethrins to be pyrethrin I and cinerin I. 

Sprays of the new compounds 
and the pyrethrum extracts were pre- 
pared by dissolving them in refined 
kerosene at selected concentrations. 
The sprays containing the year-old 
sample were the same ones prepared 
for the original study (Gersdorff, 
1949). They had been held in the re- 
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DIETHYLAMINOETHANOL 246 


\w/ A LOWER COST PRODUCT DEVELOPED 
ESPECIALLY FOR EMULSION WORK 


\W/ THIS TERTIARY AMINE: 


@ forms an azeotrope with water—a property which improves 
water-spot resistance of wax films. 


@ may be employed as a replacement for emulsifier intermediates 
of higher cost, without reducing quality. 


@ may be used in combination with other lower cost emulsifiers 
to improve quality. 


@ is suggested as an intermediate in making oil-in-water emulsions 
such as: 
self-polishing floor waxes 
automobile, furniture and glass-type polishes 
emulsion paints 
agricultural sprays. 


Write to Dept. K for samples, prices 
and other information. 
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FOR EMULSIFICATION 
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frigerator at 8 C. in the interim. 


Procedure 


HE tests were made by the turn- 
table method on _laboratory- 
reared, adult house flies, Musca domes- 
tica L. Knock-down and mortality 
percentages were determined in repli- 
cated tests with the prepared sprays. 
Approximately 100 flies averaging four 
days in age were used in each test. 

All the materials could not be 
tested at once against the same popu- 
lations of flies; therefore, the tests were 
made in several series with the stand- 
ard pyrthrum extract being included 


in each series. 


Results 


The toxicity data are sum- 
marized in table 1. 

To find the concentrations 
causing 50 per cent mortality, the 
mortality results were plotted on log- 
probability paper and straight lines 
fitted graphically. The concentrations 
were then estimated from these lines. 
The relative toxicity of the compounds 
was obtained from the inverse ratios of 
these concentrations, each compound 
being compared with the standard py- 
rethrum extract in its own series. As 
determined from an analysis of vari- 
ance of logarithms of the individual 
estimated concentrations, the relative 
standard errors for the mean concen- 
trations resulting from tests with six, 
eight, and ten replications were 9.6, 
8.3, and 7.4 per cent, respectively. 

The ten lines thus obtained 
were practically parallel. Their regres- 
sion coefficients, determined from the 
transformed functions, varied from 1.8 
to 2.6 with a mean of 2.2. The toxicity 
ratios when comparisons were made at 
the 30 and at the 80 per cent levels 
were not significantly different from 
those made at the 50 per cent level. 
Therefore, the values given may be 
considered as expressing the relative 
toxicity of the compounds throughout 
the range of toxic action studied. 

In the first series of tests, the 
new completely synthetic pyrethroid, 
that is, the product that is obtained 
with ordinary synthesis from the mix- 
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TABLE 1.—Toxicity to house flies of kerosene sprays containing 
different forms of a new synthetic pyrethroid. 
Tests 
with Concen- Concentration 
each Character tration Mortality causing 
com- of in refined in 50 per cent Relative 
Seriespound material kerosene one day mortality toxicity 
Number Mg. per ml. Per cent Mg. per ml. Ratio 
l 6 Prepared from 2.0 79 0.850+0.082 3.24+0.44 
dl-cis-trans 1.0 64 
acid and not 50 29 
distilled 
Standard 8.0 81 2.76+0.26 1.00 
4.0 66 
2.0 36 
1.0 18 
2 10 Prepared from 2.0 80 0.778 +0.058 2.85+0.30 
dl-cis-trans 1.0 61 
acid and 50 31 
distilled 25 16 
Prepared from 2. 92 0.362 +0.027 6.17+0.64 
d-trans 1.0 78 
(natural) acid 50 65 
and distilled 25 33 
Standard 8.0 88 2.24+0.17 1.00 
4.0 75 
2.0 45 
1.0 21 
3 8 Prepared from 2.0 90 0.414+0.034 6.04+0.71 
d-trans 1.0 74 
(natural) acid 50 56 
a year ago and 25 32 
not distilled 
Prepared from 2.0 93 0.408+0.034 6.13+0.72 
d-trans 1.0 76 
(natural) acid 50 65 
a year ago and 25 28 
recently distilled 
Standard 8.0 90 2.50+0.21 1.00 
4.0 73 
2.0 41 
1.0 14 
4 17 Pyrethrins 
Standard 1.0 19.3 
O.T.I 1.0 18.5 
5 8 Pyrethrins, 8.0 90 2.18+0.18 
Standard 4.0 72 
2.0 43 
1.0 27 
Pyrethrins, 8.0 85 2.40+0.20 
20 per cent 4.0 65 
concentrate 2.0 42 
1.0 25 








ture of racemic cis and trans acids, 
was found to be about three times as 
toxic to house flies by this method as 
the natural mixture of pyrechrum toxi- 
cants. This product thus appears to be 
about half again as toxic as the sepa- 
rate isomers prepared with either the 
racemic cis or racemic trans acid but 
only about half as toxic as the isomer 
prepared with the d-trans acid. 

In the second series, the re- 
sults, when considered in conjunction 
with those of series 1 and of previous 
work (Gersdorff 1949), show that dis 
tillation in a high vacuum had no 
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measurable effect on the toxicity of 
the two isomers, one prepared with the 
mixture of dl-cis and dl-trans acids 
and the other with the d-trans acid. 

In the third series, storage for a 
year in the refrigerator had no measur- 
able effect on the toxicity of the orig- 
inal product synthesized with the nat- 
ural acid, its toxicity relative to that 
of “pyrethrins” being 6.0 as compared 
with 6.6 a year ago. 

In series 4 and 5, the apparent 
pyrethrins, as shown by chemical anal- 


ysis to be present in the standard py- 


(Turn to Page 139) 
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N THE paper titled “Testing the Qua 
Ammoniums,” Du Bois (25) 
extensive re 


ternary 
has presented a rathei 


view of the more important chemical 
methods of estimating these compounds. 
The tests are divided into two categories: 
First, the Estimation of the Cations i.e. 
the cation portion of the salt and secondly, 
the Estimation of the Anions i.e. the anion 
portion of the salt. Most of the tests fall 
therefore, the 


is devoted almost entirely to 


into the first group, and 


paper a dis 


cussion of these tests 
I Estimation of the Cation 
1) Bromphenol Blue Method 

The quaternary cations displace 
sulphonphthalein 
towards the alkaline 
they change the normal alkaline 
purple of bromphenol blue to a 


pure blue (by displacing or elimi- 


the color of 
side, i.e. 


nating transmission in the red 


end of the spectrum). In addi 


tion to this behavior these indi 
cator dyes react with high mol 
ecular quaternary ammonium 


salts which 
alka- 
acid solutions by a num 


ions to form colored 


are readily extracted from 
line o1 
ber of organic solvents. 

(2) Hartley-Runnicles Method 
The method depends upon the 


qualitative alteration of the color 


of bromphenol blue from purple 
to pure blue by the quaternary 


cations. This color change is used 
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as the end-point for the direct 
titration of surface active anions 
surface active cations 
which form insoluble salts. 
Auerbach Method 

rhis method requires the use of 
a colorimeter, and is based upon 


uv j 
against 


the formation of colored salts, 
from high molecular quaternary 
ammonium ions and bromphenol 
blue which are readily extracted 
from alkaline 
by a number of organic solvents. 
Du Bois claims that the method 
is not very reproducible. 

Brooks and Hucker Method 
This is derived from the Auer 
bach method and involves the ex 
traction of the bromphenol blue 
salt of the high molecular qua- 
ammonium compound 
dichloride 


aqueous solutions 


ternary 
with ethylene 
acid conditions. 
The method is much simpler than 
Auerbach’s, and is claimed to 
yield easily reproducible results. 
Botwright Method 

This procedure reverses the 
Brooks-Hucker method by titrat 
ing the bromphenol blue in the 
presence of ethylene dichloride 
with the solution of quaternary 


under 


ammonium compound. 
Concentrations as low as 2.5 
p.p.m. of quaternary may be esti- 


mated by this method. 
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(0) 


(4 


is 


(9) 


Amerse Method 

rhe method is based on the for 
mation of an insoluble salt be 
tween the cation and the sulphon 
phthalein dye which in the pres- 
ence of excess cation redissolves 
to give a clear solution, 
The method does not 
quaternary ammonium 
pounds with aralkyl radicals less 
than sixteen atoms. In 
addition, certain quaternaries do 
not respond to the test. 
lodine-lodide Method 

rhe principle is assumed to in- 
volve either 1. a combination be 
tween the cation and the complex 
iodide anions together with an 
adsorption of the iodine by the 
micelles, or 2. solely the 
tri-iodide. 


hold for 


com- 


carbon 


cationic 
formation of a 
Ferricyanide Method 

The method depends upon the 
fact that quaternary ammonium 
compounds form insoluble salts 
various high molecular 
than dyes and sur- 


with 
anions other 
face active anions. 

The procedure is to precipiate 
the quaternary with potassium 
ferricyanide, filter, treat the fil 
trate with acid and _ potassium 
iodide, then titrate the liberated 
iodine with sodium thiosulfate. 
Potassium Dichromate Method 
The method depends upon the 
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same principle as that for ferri- 
cyanide 

The quaternary cation is precipi- 
tated in acid medium with potas- 


sium dichromate, and the filtrate 


is titrated with sodium thiosul 
fate after the addition of potas 
sium iodide and sulfuric acid. 


Il Estimation of the Anions 
Because most of the quaternary 
ammonium salts are available in 
of the halides the tests 
reduce 
stand 


the form 
for estimation of anions 


themselves to well known 
ard argentimetric procedures such 
as Volhard’s, Mohr’s, and Fajans’. 
DuBois has reported a modifica- 
tion of Fajans’ method, which is 
claimed to give more accurate re 
sults than Mohr’s. It is claimed 
that this method when applied to 
crystalline cationic germicides 
gives values which are in good 
agreement with those obtained by 


Kjeldahl nitrogen determinations. 
Subsequent to DuBois’ publication 
there have appeared two papers in which 
the methods are 


modifications of ibove 


described. 


One paper is that of Harper, El 
liker and Moseley (26): in this method 
the bright red precipitate which forms 


between eosin yellowish and the quater- 
nary is treated with an anionic surface 
active agent until the red color disappears. 
The procedure, thus, resolves itself into 
an indirect titration, and, thereby makes 
use of an unavoidable expedient—a third 
variable, the anionic surface active agent 


The other paper is that of 
Cucci (27): in this method the purple 
precipitate which forms between an aque- 
ous solution of bromphenol blue and the 
quaternary passes into a chloroform layer 
and colors the solvent blue. The end point 
is reached when the water layer becomes 
colorless upon the addition of excess qua 
the solution 


ternary to dve 


A different type of chemical test is 
method of 
Ihe principle 


the so-called “turbidimetric” 
Gain 
depends upon the formation of a precipi 
tate 
nary ammonium compound 


method 


and Lawrence (28) 


between horse serum and a quater 

Although the 
is fairly sensitive the reagent em 
ployed is easily decomposed by bacteria 
available 


29) 


Flanagan, 
have at 


ind is not readily 


Drennan, and Goetchius 
tempted to circumvent these disadvantages 
by using condensed 


the sodium salt of a 


uryl sulfonic acid. Both methods are lim- 
ited by a subjective element. In the former 
the must concentra 
tions on his own appraisal of a marked. 
trace turbidity. In the latter 
case, he must decide within a small vol- 
ume range of reagent what constitutes a 


maximum turbidity. 


case, tester estimate 


moderate, or 


“turbidimetric™ 
(30) 


the 
described, 


In contrast to 
just has 
developed a true turbidimetric procedure 
based upon the light scattering effect of 


method Debye 


i solute on a solvent. The original use of 
af 
nolecular weights of flexible polymers as 
or rigid particles 


iS associated with proteins. However, De- 


the method was for the determination 


encountered in rubber 
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Light Scottering Effect of Dodecylamine Hydrochloride in Water 








bye and Anacker (31) have shown that the 
method may be used for the determina- 
tion of concentrations of quaternary am- 
monium salts. The figure above is a plot 
of their data obtained with dodecylamine 
hydrochloride in water: 

The fundamental equation used in 
Debye’s method is: 


t 

—— = HM 
if 
where ¢ is the turbidity, M is the molecu 
lar weight, c is the concentration of the 
solute in grams per cubic centimeter, and 
H is the proportionality constant defined 
by the relation: 
32r° M*o M-MO 2 
H - a 
5 Nie n 


where* 


In the application of the turbidity 
method to the determination of molecular 
weights two measurements must be made. 

First, the difference between the in- 
dex of refraction of the solution and that 
of the solvent has to be measured. Debye 
differential refractometer 
the turbidity 
instrument 
that a 
convergent beam of monochromatic lighi, 


himself uses a 


Secondly, must be 
The 


constructed 


designed by 
slightly 


measured. 
Debye is so 
furnished by a mercury are and the ap 
propriate filter is focused in the interior 
of a test tube containing the liquid, enter 
ing through the bottom of the tube. The 
light, scattered in near 90° 
with respect to the direction of the pri- 
mary beam, falls on a photocell. The re 
is amplified in a 
micro- 


the 


directions 


sulting photocurrent 
D.C. 
ammetel 


amplifier and read on a 


The excess scattering of 


solutiot 
solvent 


M=index of refraction for 

Mo=index of refraction for 

=concentration in grams/cc 

N=Avogadro’s number (6.0288+0.0011x1U") 

=wave length which is used in the prima: 
beam 
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solution as compared with the solvent is 
measured as the difference in reading of 
the microammeter for the test tube filled 
with solution and filled with solvent. 
Another physical chemical method 
of determining the concentration of qua- 
ternary ammonium compounds is by 
means of tensimetric analysis. Preston (32) 
employs an extension of the principle 
demonstrated by Cockbain and Schul- 
man (33), namely, under certain condi- 
tions stoichiometric complexes are formed 
between anion- and cation-active sub 
stances. Using a modification of the stand- 
ard bubble pressure method (34) he found 
that as the titration proceeded the surface 
tension gradually increased, due both to 
surface tension changes and to increase in 
hydrostatic head from the added solution, 
and that at the equivalence point where 
there was a complex with a 1:1 ratio of 
the anion to cation (both monovalent) 
a sudden and marked fall in surface ten- 
occurred. A typical titration curve 
by Preston is shown in Figure III, 


sion 
viven 
page 137. 

\ third physical chemical method 
developed by Hager (35) and described 
by DuBois involves the potentiometric 
titration of a solution of a high molecular 
weight quaternary ammonium salt with 
iodine-potassium iodide. The reagent 
serves as an oxidizing agent, in addition 
to its function as a precipitant. Hence, 
when present in slight excess a higher 
oxidation potential is shown than when 
there is an excess of the quaternary am 
monium salt. 

4 knowledge of the antibacterial 
mechanism of action of the quaternary 
ammonium compounds is of practical 
value as well as of academic interest. 

The early theories regarding the 
antibacterial action of quaternaries were 
based either entirely on an adsorption, or 
entirely on an absorption mechanism. In 
the former case, the main consideration 
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Titration Curve of Anion - Active 
Standord Bubble 
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Figure ID 


vs. Cation- Active Substance by 
Pressure Method 








was that of surface phenomenon i.e. the 


bacteria by virtue of their negative charge 
attracted and adsorbed the oppositely 
charged quaternary cation, thereby, be 
coming immobilized and eventually dying. 
In the latter case, the assumption was 
made that the cations were absorbed by 
the bacterial cell through penetration of 
the cell membrane. The absorbed cations 
could then inactivate the bacteria, ac- 
cording to Ehrlich’s theory, by combining 
with nutriceptors of the organisms. How 
ever, the recent work of Valko and DuBois, 
Gale and ‘Taylor, and Hotchkiss has 
shown that the mechanism involves, at 
least, the combination of the above factors, 
and may include other factors such as the 
denaturation of proteins and the libera 
tion of amino acids 


ALKO and DuBois state (36) “ob 
servations on the reversibility of the 
antibacterial effect of the surface-active 
cations, and on the protective action on 
bacteria exerted by relatively harmless 
cations against the action of toxic cations 
indicate that there is close relationship 
between the antibacterial behavior of 
metallic and dye cations and that of sur- 
face-active cations.” They propose that 
the initial step in the action of surface 
ictive cations involves a reversible adsorp 
tion by the bacteria which function as 
cationic exchangers. Thus, when they 
found that “the effect of relatively harm- 
less surface active cations on the anti 
bacterial action of highly toxic surface 
wction cations is not only not additive, 
but subtractive” they explained the phe 
nomenon “by assuming that the adsorp 
tion equilibrium of the toxic cations by 
bacteria is shifted through the competi- 
tion of the harmless cations for the same 
spaces (presumably the carboxylic groups 
of the protein material) on the bacteria.” 


Gale and Taylor (37) by employing 
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the amino-acid decarboxylose technique 
were able to investigate the amino-acid 
content of the internal environment of 
bacterial cells. They found that there was 
a marked increase in the lysine assayed 
from disintegrated cells (mechanical 
shaking with glass beads or immersion in 
boiling water) as compared with the 
lysine assaved from intact cells. They as 
sumed that “the difference in the quanti 
ties of lysine measured with the intact 
cells and with the disintegrated cells cor 
responds to the lysine liberated from the 
internal environment by the action of 





tryocidin 
trimethyl ammonium bromide” (a qua 
ternary ammonium salt) that is, to liberate 
lysine from bacteria in a manner sug- 
gestive of a cell-wall disruption as indi 
cated on the following graph: (see Figure 
IV, below). 

Evidence for the consideration of 
the role of the cell membrane in the 
mechanism of detergents had been sug 
gested by the early work of Hotchkiss 
with tyrocidin. In a recent paper Ack- 
ley (38) has referred to this study in his 
discussion of the cytolytic activity of sur- 
face active cations as follows:— 

“Hotchkiss has observed that bac- 
teria in contact with killing dilutions of 
surface active agents undergo lysis as 
shown by total loss of their soluble nitro 
gen and phosphorus, After centrifuging, 
the amount of soluble nitrogen and phos 
phorus lost by the cell is found to be as 
great as that obtained by extraction with 
trichloroacetic acid. This effect is not 
produced when bacteria are killed by othe: 
types of agents. He concludes that the 
first step in the attack on bacterial cells 
is the interaction of surface active ions 
with oppositely charged sites on the sur- 
face of the bacteria. As a second step, 
there may be damage to the cell mem- 
brane, with release of soluble nitrogen 
and phosphorus, After cytolytic injury, 
autolysis sets in and the cell constituents 
break down enzymatically. In some sys- 
tems, penetration of the surface active 


(a polypeptide) and of cetyl] 


ions may interfere with the enzyme sys- 
tems.” 

From the above it is seen that the 
mechanism of antibacterial action of qua 
ternary ammonium compounds is not a 
simple one. Some opponents of the use of 
these new bactericides contend that the 
killing power is apparent and not real 
i.e. thev cite isolated cases for what they 
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call bacteriostatic action. Whether these 
cases are manifestations of bacteriostasis, 
or instances of reversible activity resulting 
from unique experimental conditions is 
yet to be proved. Regardless, it has been 
firmly established that the quaternary am 
monium compounds are definitely effective 
in reducing the count of viable bacteria 
after a given exposure. Whether the non 
viable organisms are in a state of arrested 
growth, latent mutation, crippled metabo- 
lism, or “just plain dead” is a matter of 
academic interest. In a_ practical sense, 
they are, nevertheless, non-viable and as 
such are rendered harmless 
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TOXICITY OF PYRETHROIDS 
(From Page 131) 





rethrum extract, were insecticidally 
active to the same degree as those of 
pyrethrum extract from two other 
sources. In other words, there was no 
deterioration in the pyrethrum extract 
used as a standard. 

Knock-down of flies was com- 
plete in all the sprays used except that 
of the distilled, completely synthetic 
ester at a concentration of 0.25 mg. 
per milliliter, when it averaged 97 per 
cent. It does not necessarily follow 
that this material is poorer in knock- 
lown value than pyrethrum extract, 


tor the latter, if sprayed at the same 
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concentration by this method, may 
give less than complete knock-down. 


Summary 

HE relative toxicity to house flies 
T two isomeric forms of a new 
synthetic compound related to py- 
rethrins was determined by the turn- 
table method. Some evidence of their 
stability was produced. 

The completely synthetic py- 
rethroid, the mixture of the esters of 
dl-2-allyl-4-hydroxy-3-methy] - 2 -cy - 
clopenten-l-one with  dl-cis-trans- 
chrysanthemum carboxylic acid, was 
about three times as toxic as the nat- 
ural mixture of pyrethrum toxicants 
in turn-table tests. Distillation in a 
high vacuum had no effect on the 
toxicity of this material. 

The isomer synthesized with 
the natural d-trans acid was just as 
toxic after a year’s storage as when 
freshly prepared. Distillation in a high 
vacuum had no effect on the toxicity 


of this compound. 
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Dairy Bacteriology Book 

Practical Dairy Bacteriology by 
P. R. Elliker. Published by McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 390 
pages, cloth binding, price $4.00. 

The introductory chapters of 
the book deal with the general nature 
and activity of microorganisms., i.e., 
their structure, distribution, nutrition, 


and 


Microorganisms in milk and methods 


growth, inhibition cultivation. 
for determining sanitary quality are 
then described and a description of 
equipment presented. The remaining 
chapters deal with the various dairy 
products, considering the steps in man- 


ufacture, determination of quality, 


control tests on products and animals, 
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equipment for manufacture, testing, 
handling, etc. 

The final chapter “Cleaning 
Dairy Equipment” considers the na- 
ture of cleaning operations required, 
composition and properties of dairy 
cleaners, effects imparted by some in- 
gredients of dairy cleaners, such as 
caustic soda, sodium meta silicate, tetra 
sodium pyro phosphate, polyphosphates 
wetting agents, etc. Germicidal ac- 
tivity of the quaternary ammonium 


compounds is described and methods of 


cleaning and germicidally treating 
dairy utensils considered. 
The text is well illustrated 


with photographs, line diagrams and 
tables. A bibliography at the end of 
each chapter permits the researcher to 
further investigate the subject. 

° 
Issues Folder on Wax 

United Sanitary Chemicals Co., 

Baltimore, recently issued a three-color 
folder on its new and _ improved 
“Longlo Self-Polishing Wax” and “Re- 
sisto Gloss Floor Cleaner.” The folder 
describes the products and their appli- 
cations. Both come in 55 gallon and 30 
gallon drums, hold five gallon cans 
and six-one-gallon cans to a case. 

° 
New Ill. Duster Price List 
Duster & Brush Co., 


Chicago, recently issued a new price 


Illinois 


list on its line of various brushes, wool 
dusters, wax applicators, squeegees, 
cotton yarn dusters and mops. A 
number of price reductions are con- 
tained in the new listing. 
— 

Dearborn Honors Veterans 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chic- 
ago, manufacturer of water softening 
compounds, honored 44 veteran em- 
ployees with service records of 25 
years or inore at a “Founders Dinner” 
Oct. 4. Gold watches were presented 
to each of the 44 by George R. Carr, 
chairman of the board, who has 48 
years of service to his credit. Among 
the group was Earl Converse, senior- 
vice-president, who has been with the 
company 47 years, and six others with 
40 or more years service. R. A. Carr, 
president of Dearborn Chemical Co., 
was master of ceremonies at the party 


which was held at the Sherman Hotel. 
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From Current Literature in the Sanitary Products Field 





Fungicidal Antigens 

A fungicide for clinical use 
must not only control the growth of the 
infection but should not stimulate the 
fungus to produce sensitizing agents. 
Trichophytin, an example of the lat- 
ter, was produced by growth of Tri- 
chophyton gypseum on Sabouraud’s 
bouillon. Trichophytin was identified 
as the antigen produced by growth of 
T. gypseum and T. interdigitale. lodine 
decreased growth of T. gypseum but 
promoted formation of trichophytin. 
Sodium undecylinate was added to 100 
ml. of the fungus culture in Sabou- 
raud’s bouillon in amounts of 0.05, 
0.23, 0.5, one, two, and five mg., re- 
spectively. When used in amounts of 
two mg. and five mg. per 100 ml. of 
fungus culture, both growth and tri- 
chophytin production were inhibited. 
Lesser amounts suppressed fungus 
growth but did not prevent formation 
of trichophytin. 

A mixture of five mg. of so- 
dium proprionate and five mg. of 
sodium caprylate added to 100 ml. of 
fungus culture controlled fungus 
growth and decreased formation of 
trichophytin. Amorphous penicillin G 
and crude penicillin contained some 
material which was both fungicidal 
and fungistatic and also prevented tri- 
chophytin production. §. M. Peck, 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci. (II) 2, 112-17 
(1949). 





New Air Disinfectant 

Alpha - hydroxy -alpha - methyl 
butyric acid is efficient and nontoxic as 
an air disinfectant but is not, as yet, 
Unlike 


com- 


available in large quantities. 
this 


pound can destroy dry dust-borne bac- 


most aerial disinfectants, 


teria at normal relative humidities; 
concentrations of 100 gamma per cubic 
foot of air are adequate. Higher mem- 
bers of the 


alpha- 
hydroxy-aliphatic acid series have a 


straight-chain 


relatively lower maximum killing rate 
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than the shorter members despite the 
powers of the 
former in the test tube. J. E. Love- 
lock, Med. Research Council (Lon- 
don), Special Rept. Ser. No. 262, 89- 
104 through Chem. Abs. 


greater bactericidal 


7 








Na.SiF; As Rat Repellent 

Use of sodium fluosilicate, coat- 
ed on the outer surfaces of paperboard 
shipping cartons has been suggested as 
a means for eliminating the millions 
of dollars in damages caused by rats 
to packaged foods and other products 
in storage or transit. 

At the Armour Research Foun- 
dation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Chicago, where studies are 
under way to discover potential new 
uses for this byproduct of phosphate 
Clifford A. 


supervisor of inorganic 


manufacture, Hampel, 
technology, 
points out that when sodium fluosili- 
cate was incorporated in food in very 
small quantities, rats refused the food 
over a four-day test period. 

Painted on shipping containers, 
he believes the compound would be an 
effective rat repellent. He also suggests 
that the material might be applied in 
the glue lines of the paper board, or 
incorporated in the paperboard itself 
during its manufacture. 

Critical studies to evaluate 
these possibilities are now being con- 
ducted by the Institute with the aid of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U. S. D. A., Mr. Hampel stated. 

Sodium fluosilicate he described 
as “an overlooked and neglected chemi- 
cal,” whose potential production is 
much greater than present consump- 
Chief 


present is as a 


tion. use of the chemical at 


“sour” to neutralize 
alkalinity in the final rinse water in 
commercial laundries. 

In his studies of other possible 
uses, Mr. Hampel says, this chemical 
or compounds which include it, may be 
the answer to the problem of stopping 
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dry rot fungus in coniferous build- 
ing timbers. It could also be used, he 
says, as a weed killer, a defoliant for 
cotton plants, a soil sterilizer, for cer- 
tain crops, including tobacco, and an 
insecticide for control of many com- 
mon agricultural and household pests. 
He also sees possibilities for using so- 
dium fluosilicate for the “acid stop,” 
in removing sizing materials from cot- 
ton goods, an operation which has been 
a major problem in the textile industry. 


“2 . 


Insecticide Evaluation 

The “‘red color test” gives valid 
indications of the insecticidal effective- 
ness of derris, but the procedure is not 
suitable for routine assays because of 
the spectrophotometry required and it 
does not give comparable figures of 
Lonchocarpus. For derris the determi- 
nation of total chloroform extractives 
is the simplest method of acceptable 
validity, and for Lonchocarpus the de- 
should be 
used. C. Pagan and A. J. Loustalot, 
Z Agr. Research 78, 197-205 (1949). 


¢ 


termination of rotenone 


Toxicity of Quaternaries 

Quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds accumulate on the surface of 
a cell because of their surface activity, 
but the bacteriostatic effect depends on 
the ability to penetrate through uni- 
molecular layers. Subcutaneous inyec- 
tions of cetyl trimethyl ammonium 
bromide in warm blooded animals are 
irritant. The minimum lethal dose in 
the rabbit is 270 mg. per kilogram, in 
the rat 180. I. P. Benigno, Farm sci. e 
tec. (Pavia) 4 3-9, 9-19 (1949); 
threugh Chem. Abs. 


a -@- - 


Comparison of Insecticides 
The order of toxicity to house 
flies of eight samples of derris eliptica 
and Lonchocarpus utilis and L. chryso- 
phyllus was most nearly reflected ac- 
cording to percentages of rotenone plus 
natural resins, and according to total 
chloroform extractives, out of nine 
Other char- 
acteristics, including the percentage of 


chemical characteristics. 


rotenone, considerable diver- 


gences. When compared on the basis 


gave 


of equal rotenone content the derris 


samples were more insecticidal than the 
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TO CONTROL 
THEM ALL! 


CHLORDANE 


Chlordane sprays and dusts do nof require 
additive toxicants to kill roaches, waterbugs, 







ants, silver fish, carpet beetles, and certain other 
persistent crawling insects. Chlordane alone properly 
formulated will do the job - and - do it well. 
For complete technical information, write: 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 





330 EAST GRAND AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Representatives in principal cities 





TRIO Chemical Products have achieved widespread 
acceptance in the Sanitary Maintenance field through 
top performance, economy of operation, quality of 
ingredients and low cost. 
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PRIVATE LABEL WORK * BULK QUANTITIES 

































STANDARD PACKAGES * SPECIALTIES 


Years of experience plus technical knowledge have provided TRIO with the 
means to develop special formulas and solve your maintenance problems. 
Row materials os well as finished products are laboratory tested and 
controlled. 


Descriptive Literature and Price Quotations Furnished on Request. 


TRIO Chemical Works, Inc. soins i 
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Lonchocarpus. Derris varieties grown 
in Puerto Rico and South America 
were alike in insecticidal effect and 
both were more toxic than those grown 
in Guatemala. M. A. Jones, C. Pagan, 
E. R. McGovran, W. A. Gersdorff, and 
P. G. Piquette, J. Agr. Research 78, 
191-6. 


-@ 


Control of Buffalo Fly 

Frequent and thorough spray- 
ing of dairy cattle with 4 per cent 
DDT emulsions or solutions gave good 
control of buffalo flies. Dipping of 
cattle in DDT emulsions for both 
ticks and buffalo flies was uneconom- 
ical. H. G. Belschner, Agr. Gaz. N.S. 
Wales 57, 149-52, 211-14. 


— ome 


Residual Toxicity 

The persistence of the toxic 
effect of DDT, chlordane, benzene 
hexachloride, and _pentachlorophenol 
was tested on wood, glass, and absor- 
bent paper. Adult workers of the ter- 
mite, Trinervitermes havilandi, were 
the test insects. Some of the insecti- 
cides were applied as 2.5 per cent 
kerosene sprays, some as 52 per cent 
smokes. The initial toxicities of DDT, 
benzene hexachloride, and chlordane 
were of the same order, but that of 
DDT was much more persistent. 
Chlordane and benzene hexachloride 
became ineffective after one to two 
months, but the toxic effect of DDT 
was appreciable after 10 months. None 
of the insecticides was very effective 
on enamelled surfaces. B. K. Petty, 
Union S. Africa, Dept. Agr., Sci. Bull. 
No. 291 (Entomol. Ser. No. 27) 15 
pp. through Chem. Abs. 


— -¢ 


Weevil Control 

Laboratory tests were made to 
compare the effectiveness of pyrethrins 
against the gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride for weevil control in 
bagged grain. The results showed that 
not only was benzene hexachloride at 
0.5 p.p.m. more toxic than pyrethrins 
at 27 p.p.m., but it also was more 
persistent in effectiveness. At this dos- 
age benzene hexachloride is free from 
health hazard. H. H. S. Bovingdon, 
Nature 163, 731-2 (1949). 
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Action of Air Sanitizers 

The decreasing effectiveness of 
the aerial bactericides at low humid- 
ities appears to be a function of the 
bacterium-carrying particles them- 
selves. The particle size and rate of 
diffusion of bactericides through the 
partially dried material in which bac- 
teria are embedded affect the results. 
The killing rate is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the diameter of 
the particle, if the particles are as- 
sumed to be spherical. The maximum 
killing rate is attained only at vapor 
concentrations near, or in excess of 
saturation. O. M. Lidwell, Med. Re- 
search Council (London), Special 
Rept. Ser. No. 262, 104-22. 


-* 


Benzene Hexachloride 

Crude benzene hexachloride is 
treated so as to produce a composition 
having an enhanced proportion of 
gamma isomer to alpha isomer, by 
means of solvent extraction. For this 
a liquid homologue of benzene is used, 
which dissolves the gamma isomer, 
and leaves a substantial proportion of 
alpha isomer undissolved. J. K. Hay 
and K. C. Webster, to Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. Canadian Patent No. 
455,890. 

. 

Air Disinfection 

The excessive quantities of pro- 
pylene glycol required for effective 
aerial disinfection limit its use in this 
capacity. O. M. Lidwell, J. E. Love- 
lock, and W. F. Raymond, Med. Re- 
search Council (London), Special 
Rept. Ser. No. 262, 75-82. 
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OK Rodenticide Shipments 

Permits have been granted re- 
cently by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for the shipment for experi- 
mental purposes of powders contain- 
ing the rodenticidal chemical, 
“W.A.R.F.-42,” developed by Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation, Mad- 
ison, Wis. The new rodenticide de- 
veloped in the department of biochem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin 


in the laboratories of Karl Paul Link, - 


is an anti-coagulant compound. It is 
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a slow acting poison and odorless and 
tasteless to rodents. Permits to ship 
products containing “W.A.R.F.-42” 
were granted to R. J. Prentiss & Co., 
and S. B. Penick & Co., both New 
York. Products allowed to be shipped 
and now available for experimentation 
are powders containing one-half of one 
per cent of “W.A.R.F.-42.” These 
powders are used in the preparation of 
various rat and mouse baits by dilution 
of one part powder to 19 parts bait. 

Under the permits granted by 
the U.S.D.A., powders containing the 
new rodenticide may be shipped for: 
cooperative tests with licensed pest 
control operators and their national 
association, with other qualified com- 
panies and with rodenticide manufac- 
turers of consumer products. Other 
qualified groups will be allowed to 
take part in this experimental program 
during coming months. 

a?’ 

Dairy Sanitation Article 

“Better Sanitizers for the Dairy 
Farm” is the title of an article ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Rohm 
& Haas Reporter, published by Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia. The article 
gives the case history of a dairy farm- 
er whose bacteria counts began to 
rise without any explanation. It was 
found that the situation could be im- 
proved by the use of a detergent-san- 
itizer composed of a nonionic deterg- 
ent and a quaternary ammonium com- 
pound. A technique for the use of 
this combination is also outlined in 
the article. 

a 

Shapiro in Consulting 

Louis L. Shapiro, for the past 
six years plant manager for Glyco 
Products Co., Brooklyn, recently an- 
nounced that he had gone into chemi- 
cal consulting work, with offices at 72 
Orange St., Brooklyn. He will special- 
ize in soaps, fatty acids, fats and oils, 
waxes, emulsifiers and tallow rendering. 
Before going with Glyco, Mr. Shapiro 
was previously connected with Wilson- 
Martin Division of Wilson & Co., 
Philadelphia, where he was for four- 
teen years director of research and 
assistant superintendent. He will also 
offer services in management and-plant 
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Spread and Power 


Effective pest control requires wide spread 
of insecticide and the driving power to force 
it into every crack and crevice—under 
mouldings, behind baseboards, around 
plumbing, between cases and bales. 


Mistmaster Ball Bearing Fan Type Sprayers 
have both the speed and the power to do a 
quick, thorough job. Driven by 1/3, 3/5, 1 
or 1-1/3 hp. motors, they spray insecticides 
for distances as far as 40 feet, penetrate into 
hard-to-reach places, and spray large areas 
quickly, completely. 


Here is a sprayer that has more power than 
any other portable sprayer, yet is convenient 
and easy to handle. Equipped with 1-gallon 
non-corrosive tank, driven under low pres- 
sure with a high volume of air, it can be used 
with any type of insecticide, either oil base 
or water base, and carries insecticides into 
remote openings in full volume and power. 


Used anywhere, it plugs into any electric 
outlet, and is supplied with three nozzles for 
fine, medium, or coarse spray. Can also be 
furnished with 2-gallon tank and special 
nozzles or in special design to meet indivi- 
dual requirements. Write today for further 
details and complete specifications, or mail 
the coupon. 





SPRAYER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

1708 Payne Street, Evanston, Illinois 

[) Send complete information on MISTMASTER 
Ball Bearing Fan Type Electric Sprayers. 

[) We are interested in details of your dealer 
franchise. 

Name 

Address : ss 

City , Zone State 











S prayer CORPORATION °* AMERICA 





1708 PAYNE STREET, EVANSTON, ILL 
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WITH A FINE OLD NAME 


UID HAND oUA 


When a product carries the name “Mione,” you can be 
sure it’s good. And profitable, too. The new Mione Liquid 











Hand Soap is no exception because: 


1. It always measures up to the same high standards of 
quality and uniformity. 


2. It’s made from double distilled coconut oil, with glyc- 
erine retained. 
3. It contains LANOLIN, which helps restore natural oils 
to the skin, leaving the hands soft and smooth. 
4, |t provides an excellent lather; rinses easily; is pleas- 
antly perfumed. 
§. 1t contains NULLAR,. making it adaptable to hard or 
solt water. 
6. It has fine cleansing qualities; yet is mild and emollient 
in action. | 


7. lts one-gallon lithographed container has a new **Easy 
Pour” spout. No spillage; no waste; no mess. 


MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL TO YOU, MIONE JOBBER 
DISCOUNTS ARE EXTREMELY LIBERAL. SEND FOR 
FULL INFORMATION—AND SAMPLES—TODAY. 





MIONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of fine hand soaps for 35 years 


COLLINGDALE PENNSYLVANIA 






























WHITENING AGENTS 
(From Page 39) 





High Conc.” was developed especially 
for compounding with soap and de- 
tergent mixtures to be used for clean- 
ing and brightening whites and pastel 
tints on cellulosic fabrics in laundries. 
In compounding, it is recommended 
that one part of this optical bleach 
be incorporated in 5,000 parts of soap 
With 


such a combination, it is not necessary 


or other detergent mixtures. 


to modify the washing steps, except 
to omit bluing, which is no longer 
required. 

A higher concentration, one 
in 3,000, is required when “Blancho- 
phor S” is added to soap. It is claimed 
that the effect of this compound is not 
impaired by builders, whether they are 
added to soap during manufacture of 
to the wash liquor in use in the home 
or commercial laundry. 

Other types of optical bleaches, 
suitable for incorporation into deter- 
gents, have been described in Swiss pat- 
ents. According to one set of specifi- 
cations (22), improved whiteness is 
obtained when cellulosic textiles are 
washed with soap containing one to 
five per cent of a colorless, fluorescent 
benzimidazol, such as 2-styrlbenzimi- 
dazole. A later patent (23) indicates 
a broader range for detergents con- 
taining related optical bleaching 
agents. A nondyeing compound is used 
which is said to increase the white ap- 
pearance of textiles, such as cellulose 
fibers, wool, silk and nylon, by generat- 
ing blue to violet fluorescence when 
exposed to daylight or ultraviolet rays. 
In an example, 100 parts of melted 
soap of 60 per cent fatty acid content 
are stirred with 0.5 part of 1, 4-bis 
Goods 


washed with this composition show 


(2-benzimidazolyl) benzene. 
superior whiteness as compared with 
those treated with ordinary soap. 
Add Whiteness to Soap 
ee major use for the op- 
tical bleaches lies in their ability 
to impart an improved whiteness to 


soap itself. The idea is not a new one 


for, according to one source (8), a 
method was developed by the Germans 


over 10 years ago for this purpose; 
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umbelliferones being added to give the 
desired effect. The same principle is 
employed in a British patent (24), 
1945, in which methods 


were given for eliminating the yellow- 


granted in 


ish or off-white tint sometimes seen in 
soaps. This is done by incorporating a 
small proportion of a blue-fluorescing 
substance like a hydroxycoumarin, 
umbelliferone or beta methyl umbelli- 
ferone, plus a bluing agent, such as 
indigo or a blue alizarin dye, and an 
opacifying material. A year later, in 
another patent (25), umbelliferones 
were recommended as means of im- 
proving the brightness of colored soap 
cakes. 

Practical details are provided in the 
literature (17) of one manufacturer 
of betamethyl umbelliferone. Here it 
is explained that this compound may 
be used as a “whitening” agent in 
soap products such as soap cakes, 
powders, flakes, granules, paste soaps 
and liquid soaps. In such application, 
the compound overcomes the slight 
yellow discoloration often seen in 
soaps, gives a desirable blue fluores- 
cence to the soap bubbles and foam, 
and also gives come whitening effect 
on fabrics laundered with the soaps. 

The umbelliferone is most suit- 
ably added to solid soap products in 
the final stages of processing, such as 
during milling, crutching or spray 
drying. High temperatures and con- 
tact with highly alkaline solutions at 
elevated temperatures must be avoided. 
The compound can be added as the 


solid or dissolved in a suitable solvent. 


Stilbene derivatives may also be 
employed for like purposes. Thus, for 
whitening bar and chip soap and sim- 
ilar nearly white products, it is sug- 
gested (21) that “Blancophor CLF 
High Conc.” be dissolved in the melted 
soap in a ratio of about one part of 
optical whitener to 5,000 parts of 
product. In the case of bar or chip 
soap, the addition serves simultaneous- 
ly to whiten the cleaning material and 
to act as a brightening agent for wash- 
ing cotton and rayon. 

Before concluding, mention 
might be made of another use for the 
colorless fluorescent dyes which has’ 


long been known to the laundry in- 
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dustry. These are the colorless inks 
(26) which are now widely employed 
to make nonmarring laundry marks 
on clothes. These marks remain in- 
visible under ordinary light, but show 
up clearly when activated by the rays 


from an ultraviolet lamp. 
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On McCormick Board 
J. Clark Barrett, in charge of 
multiple unit sales for McCormick & 
Co., Baltimore, was recently elected to 
He hat been 


with the firm since 1938 and was in 


the board of directors. 


Naval Air Service for four years. 
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DISTINCTLY 
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COMPARE THESE Petrolite Crown Quality 1035 is a superior wax product. 
SPECIFICATIONS: x=«leum Its high melting point, low penetration, and light color 

Melti es oe oe are unequalled in the microcrystalline field, and seldom 
oy Sone erayaee"e approached by vegetable waxes. Petrolite Crown Quality 
Penetration. . .2 Max. with 100 grams 1035 is used as an ingredient in many fine paste and 
emulsion polishes, and is adaptable to a wide variety of 
Coler..... 2.0006. 2 to 2/2 N.P.A. uses. Complete information and samples are yours for 


SDs i k-0 6 tence ees ees Nil the asking. 
If any of your wax formulations call for waxes 


Seponificetion Number ......... with the qualities of hardness, high gloss, or 
high melting points be sure to get all the facts 
on the Petrolite line of waxes. 
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SHIPMENTS IN QUANTITY 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


Get That Greasy Surface CLEAN! 
with New and Improved 


SPEEDEE GREASE SOLVENT 


125 Ibs., barrels of Superior Wetting Action 
325 Ibs. Rapid Grease Emulsification 





Quick, Thorough Rinsing—100% Soluble 


For Garage Floors, Driveways and other 
concrete surfaces; Kitchen Floors and 
equipment. 


National Milling & Chemical Company 
Vudustriial Soap Products Scace 1896 
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Colds among Office Employees: 
W. J. McConnell; Ind. Med. 18, 
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WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 
(From Page 32) 





ernment spending on an unprecedented 
level to “prime the pump.” 

But can we stand another 
round of government spending on 
this mammoth scale? In the thirties, 
was only about 
Today it is ten 


times that amount. The Washington 


our national debt 
twenty-five billion. 


planners told us, we recall, that we 
were to spend in time of depression 
and pay back in periods of prosperity 


to keep the government’s credit strong . 


and sound. But we haven’t been paying 
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back. It is never very popular with 
Congressmen, unfortunately, to pay 
for a dead horse. In the face of our 
tremendous national income and our 
unprecedented prosperity over the past 
few years, we have still in effect paid 
off nothing on the debt. And if we 
cannot pay on the debt in such a 
period, when shall we ever be in better 
position to pay? 

In this refusal to face the basic 
facts of dollars and cents, addition and 
subtraction, lies our greatest peril. It 
should be perfectly clear that we can- 
not go on indefinitely imperiling the 
government credit by taking on new 
obligations, while failing to pay our 
old debts. In this direction lies only 
insolvency or inflation. Our immediate 
prosperity seems reassuring to many. 
But in it others see unhealthy symp- 
toms,—the same danger signs that 
should have been apparent in 1929. 
Let’s not kid ourselves. It could hap- 
pen again! 


Chi. Rat Proofing Course 

A five-day course in rat proof- 
ing was conducted by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service in Chicago recently 
to present to pest control operators 
and municipal health inspectors rec- 
ommended methods for rodent control 
in urban areas. Lectures were sup- 
plemented with field demonstrations. 

In charge of the project was 
Arthur E. Marks, rodent control spe- 
cialist at the USPHS office in Chicago, 
assisted by Harry Essick of the At- 
lanta office. A mobile repair shop 
equipped with facilities for preparing 
rat proofing material in the field was 
loaned for the affair by the Memphis- 
Shelby County health department of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Illinois Pest Control Asso- 
ciation cooperated closely, as did a 
local civic organization, the Mayor’s 
Committee for a Cleaner Chicago. 
Three city government departments, 
health, buildings, and streets and elec- 
tricity, which are responsible for en- 
forcing rat control measures, also sent 
their inspectors to the school, where 
they were trained to recognize rat 
signs and instructed on steps to be 
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taken thereafter. 
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FLOOR WAX | “BIG X” DUST MOP 


is our leader. It will be your leader, too. In « 
class by itself for covering large-area floors. 


BECAUSE Saves time—picks up dust on contact. Saves 

1. You profit from repeat business from satisfied money—a durable giant that can be removed 
customers. from block and washed like new... Repeat 
2. Your customers will like the long wear, hard- Pie business assured! Nation- 
ness, beautiful luster and safety of Kraft-wax. i) tit ally advertised toindustry. 

3. It behaves as a well made wax of right composi- Ks f { i Stock up on"BIG X" dust mops; 
tion should behave. PN \ ie and VICTORY wet mops—the 


4. Available under your brand or ours. We do not AVERY ny first and still the first in dur- 
Wop hlidt able wet mop-heads. Fits all 


sell consumers. HAV AY of 
Sat wee . 
VICTORY standard holders. Nationally 
Wet Mop advertised to grade and high 
schools, colleges, universities! 





ASK US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


And don’t forget HOLZ-EM 
_” Applicators—our prize design 
for applying waxes and seals. 





N PP oun 





Applicator 
1) I L - K R A F T Our new catalog shows these and other 
INCORPORATED numbers... Send for your copy today! 
3330-3340 Beekman St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Z AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC. + INCORPORATED 1908 


CHAS. E KREBS ond WALTER O. KREBS 





. for the jobbing trade only since 1926... 








2515 SOUTH GREEN ST. CHICAGO 8 
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NAIDM Meets Dec. 5-6 


in Washington, D. C. 


RODUCT application, mar- 
keting, new products, product 
testing, developments in raw 

materials and industry problems are 
among the topics for discussion at the 
36th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers, to be held 
Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 5 and 6, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Association business to be taken 
up at the meeting includes the elec- 
tion of officers and section chair- 
man under the reorganization of the 
N.A.i.D.M., which will be known as 
the Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Association beginning Dec. Sth. 
Melvin Fuld, of Fuld Brothers, 
Inc., Baltimore, program chairman, has 
announced that the meeting opens of- 
ficially Monday morning, Dec. 5, with 
a general session. Meetings of the five 
groups set up under the new reorgani- 
zation plan will be held Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday morning. The clos- 
ing session on Tuesday afternoon will 


be a general one. Two sectional meet- 





ings—aerosol and waxes—are sched- 
uled for Monday evening. The ques- 
tion of standardization of floor sur- 
faces will be discussed at that time. 
Three scientific committee meetings: 
insecticide, disinfectant and aerosol, 
are to be held Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
4, at 2 p.m. A meeting of the board 
of governors is scheduled for 4 p. m. 
Sunday, which is to be followed by 
dinner. For those not participating in 
the sessions on Monday evening there 
will be a gin rummy tournament. 
Group luncheons will be held on both 
days of the meeting, which concludes 
with a cocktail party, banquet and 
entertainment on Tuesday evening. 
Subjects slated for discussion at 
the general sessions include “Why the 
Sanitary Products Market Is an Unde- 
veloped One,” by William I. Ingram, 
associate professor of sanitary engineer- 
ing, New York University; “Devel- 


oping and Selling New Products in the 
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Sanitary Chemical Field,” by Gustav 
E. Larson, marketing division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; “Personal Obser- 
vations of Conditions in Western Eu- 
rope,” by J. L. Brenn, of Huntington 
Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. All 
phases of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration’s work on economic poisons is 
to be discussed by a speaker from the 
F.D.A., whose name has not been an- 
nounced as yet. No definite time has 
been set at this writing for papers to 
be given at the meeting. 

The following papers will be 
given at the sectional meetings indi- 


cated: 


Waxes and Polishes Division 


“Psycho - Physical Aspects of 
Gloss” by Dr. Daniel Smith, Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York; “Oil Soluble 
Resins” by Herbert J. Mellan, Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; “Gloss Measurement of 
Self-Polishing Wax” by Dr. Richard S. 
Hunter, chief, optical engineer, Gardner 
Laboratories, Bethesda, Md.; Symposi- 
um on proposed changes in Federal 
Wax Specifications PW-15la wax, floor; 
water emulsion with Melvin Fuld as 
moderator. 


Joint Wax, Soap Division 


“Maintenance of Felt Base Lino- 
leum, Plastic Floors and Wall Lin- 
oleum” by R. K. Austin, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Kearny, N. J.; “Mainten- 
ance of Asphalt Tile Floors” by Julian 
O. Heppes, Tile-Tex Division, Flintkote 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill; “Maintenance 
of Floors by Machine Methods” by J. 
Sassano, General Floorcraft, Inc., New 
York; “Homemakers’ Floor Problems” 
by Mrs. Blanche M. Kuschke, Rhode Is- 
land State College, Kingston; “Sealers 
for Floors” by A. F. Bohnert, Federal 
Varnish Co., Chicago; “Scrubbers, Det- 
ergents and Cleaners for Use on ‘Soft 
Floors’” by Dr. Ralph Trussler, Davies- 
Young Soap Co., Dayton, O. 


Disinfectants, Sanitizers Division 


“Medical Aspects of Glycol Va- 
porizers” by Dr. Irvin Kerlan, acting 
medical director, “Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; “Important Toxi- 
cological Properties” by Dr. Herman A. 
Shelanski, Industrial Toxicology Labor- 
atories, Philadelphia; “Experience in 
Testing Commercial Quaternary Am- 
monium Germicides” by Dr. L. S. 
Stuart, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; “Some 
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Phases of Development of the Quater- 
nary Ammonium Field” by Dr. W. L. 
Mallman, professor of bacteriology and 
public health, Michigan State College, 
Lansing; “Industrial Sanitation” by 
John M. Stewart, Applied Research 
Laboratory, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Soaps, Detergents, Etc. Division 

“Properties of Non-Ionic Deter- 
gents” by H. W. Zussman, Alrose Chem- 
ical Co., Providence, R. I; “Test 
Methods for Evaluation of Rug Clean- 
ing Materials” by E. A. Leonard, prod- 
uct engineering laboratories, Alexander 
Smith & Sons, Yonkers, N. Y.; “Effect of 
Various Fatty Acids on Viscosity of 
Potash Liquid Soaps” by Dr. W. G. 
McLeod, director of research, W. C. 
Hardesty Co., Dover, O.; “The Bug in 
the Rug” by Edward Salas, Nuodex 
Products Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; “Per- 
fumery of Liquid Soaps” (speaker to 
be announced) E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
“Chelating Agents in Liquid Soaps” by 
Dr. John Singer, Bersworth Chemical 
Co., Framingham, Mass. 


Insecticides Division 

“Perfumes in the Insecticide Field” 
by Dr. Arthur H. Downey, technical 
director, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York; “Modern Trends in 
Insect Control in the Food Industry” by 
Charles A. Clark, staff assistant for 
sanitation, General Foods Corp., New 
York; “Problems with Chemicals in the 
Insecticide Field” by M. D. Farrar, as- 
sociate director, Crop Protection Insti- 
tute, Durham, N. H.; “Hydrogenated 
Rotenone” by Dr. H. E. Whitmire, 
Whitmire Laboratories, St. Louis; 
“Commercial Production and Entomol- 
ogical Control and Toxicity of Syn- 
thetic Pyrethrins” by S. A. Rohwer, 
assistant chief, Bureau of Entomology 
& Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; “Current Cattle Sprays” 
by E. F. Knipling, in charge of Division 
of Insects Affecting Man and Animals, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; “Rela- 
tion of Insects to the Spread of Human 
and Animal Disease” by Dr. F. C. 
Bishopp, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. L. S. Henderson, “Current 
Moth Proofing Materials and Practices,” 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Aerosols Division 

“Effectiveness Against House 
Flies, Mosquitoes and American Cock 
Roaches and Aerosols and Sprays Con- 
taining Synthetic Pyrethrin Type Ester” 
by John H. Sales, R. H. Nelson, R. A. 
Fulton and O. F. Bodenstein, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; “Packaging of 
Foam Products in Pressurized Contain- 
ers” by W. E. Graham, Crown Can Co., 
Philadelphia. 


In addition to the papers listed 
above, which form only a portion of 
the complete list, papers on the new 
rodenticide, “W.A.R.F. 42,” will be 
given by Dr. Karl Paul Link, profes- 
sor of biochemistry, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, and by Dr. Glenn 
Crabtree, U. §. Department of the In- 
terior, Fish & Wildlife Service, Den- 

(Turn to Page 169) 
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HAAG products 


LIQUID FLOOR CLEANSERS: 
Zephyr-Brite Neutral Floor Cleanser 
Veg-O-Scrub Liquid Scrub Soap 
Utility Liquid Scrub Soap 
Wax Soap Cleansers 


HOSPITAL SOAPS: 
Senior-Surgeon Liquid Surgical Soap 
Castile Baby Soap 
Hospital Green Jelly Soap 


LIQUID TOILET SOAPS 

40% COCOANUT OIL LIQUID SOAP 
COCO-CASTILE SHAMPOOS 

RUG & UPHOLSTERY SHAMPOO 
PINE OIL DISINFECTANTS 
VEGETABLE OIL JELLY SOAPS 
PINE-JEL CLEANER 

METAL POLISH 

CEDAR OIL FURNITURE POLISH 
MOP & FLOOR SPRAY 
WINDOW SPRAY 





OF TROPICAL AMERICA BEARS FRUIT 
USED BY NATIVES TO CLEAN CLOTHES! 





¢ © © There is a preferred type of soap or cleaner for EVERY CLEANING 
JOB 

¢ © © That Haag Makes Soaps for almost Every American Cleansing 
Need—— 

* © © A particular example is the new HAAG 


ZEPHYR-BRITE 


NEUTRAL FLOOR CLEANSER 


Designed for use in all types of water—on all types of floors—the New Haag 
Zephyr-Brite eliminates “Curds” ordinarily found in hard water (the same 


curds that are responsible for “bath tub rings’”?)—combines the rinsing qualities 
of wetting agents with the cleaning power of already proven Zephyr-Brite— 
keeps dirt, and the calcium and magnesium salts found in hard water, in 
suspension. 
Also, it’s sparkling clear, opal in color and you use only 2 to 4 ounces to a pail 
of water! 
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Write for Description, 
Samples and Price List 


THIS VALUABLE 
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LABORATORIES, Inc. 
14006 SEELEY AVENUE + P.0O.BOX 114 ~+ BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


LIQUID SOAP SPECIALISTS 
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This attractively illustrated, 48-page technical booklet gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the role of aromatic solvents in industry today 
... and tomorrow! Its contents include notes on the typical charac- 
teristics of the Barrett* aromatic industrial solvents, such as benzol, 
toluol, xylol and hi-flash solvent, their uses in industry, formulae and 
processes, evaporation times, as compared with other organic solvents. 
Freeze-points and flash-points, specifications, properties, and solvent 
powers are also included, and an appendix presents detailed test 
methods, bibliography and tables. 

A copy will gladly be sent you in response to a request on your 
letterhead. No cost or obligation, of course. 

THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Herzog in Johnson Post 
The appointment of William 


W. Herzog as sales analyst of S. C. 





W. W. HERZOG 


Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., was 
announced recently by R. R. Carlson, 
general sales manager. Mr. Herzog is 
a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago. He held a similar position with 
Illinois Tool Works and was in charge 
of promotion of new products in one 
of the firm’s divisions before joining 
the sales division of Johnson’s. Earlier 
he was director of market research for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender of Chi- 
cago. 

The company recently an- 
nounced the completion of a2 new 
warehouse building in Long Island 
City, N. Y. The new, half-million 
dollar structure provides 35,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

Se 


Cowles Lab Relocates 
Cowles Chemical Co., Cleve- 


land, recently announced the reloca- 
tion of its laboratory at 105 S. Town- 
send St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. C. W. Mac- 


Mullen is technical director. 
- 


Pesticide Study Delay Hit 
Lack of all but “token” action 
on his resolution asking an investiga- 
tion of insecticides, weed killers and 
fertilizers was criticized recently by 
Representative Frank B. Keefe of 
Wisconsin. His bill, HR 207, intro- 
duced last May, has been tied up in the 
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House Rules Committee, whose chair- 
man Adolph Sabbath of Illinois offered 
a similar resolution in August. Mean- 
while, the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion announced earlier that it would 
start hearings Jan. 17 on testimony 
regarding the establishment of pesti- 
cide residue tolerances on food. 


° 


Aerosol Market Reviewed 

Market possibilities in the aero- 
sol field for the small manufacturer 
are discussed in the October issue of 
Technical Reports Newsletter  re- 
cently issued by and available from 
the Office of Technical Services, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The article is a brief re- 
view of the aerosol field. Tracing the 
origins of aerosols from federal re- 
search for improved insecticidal sprays, 
the Office of Technical Services points 
out that pressurized containers have 
now become popular for a wide range 
of consumer type products. 


s 


Ill. PCOs Elect Jennings 

Harold Jennings of Smithereen 
Exterminating & Fumigating Co., 
Chicago, was chosen to succeed Stan- 
ley Lind of American Laboratories, as 
president of the Illinois Pest Control 
Association at the recent annual busi- 
ness meeting. Other officers elected 
are: vice-president, Victor Neumann, 
Certified Exterminating Co., secret- 
ary, Earl Anderson, Anderson Exterm- 
inating Co.; treasurer, Jules Smith, 
A-Veri-Best Exterminators. Directors 
elected are Elmer Kuntz, Lien Chem- 
ical Co., Russell Clark, Chicago Ex- 
terminating Co., and James McDaniel, 
International Exterminator Co., all of 
Chicago. 

—— 

Jones in USI Lab Post 

The appointment of Howard 
A. Jones as assistant director of lab- 
oratories of U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals, Inc., New York, was announced 
recently. He will be located at the 
company’s research and development - 
laboratories in Baltimore, where he 
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has been serving as assistant director 
of entomological research. He is a 
graduate of George Washington Uni- 
versity and was a member of the 
scientific staff of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a number of 


years before he joined U. S. I. in 1946. 





HOWARD A. JONES 


New NAIDM Members 

New members recently elected to 
the National Association of Insecticide 
& Disinfectant Manufacturers in- 
clude: Aeropak, Inc., Chicago; Alrose 
Chemical Co., Providence, R. I.; Bers- 
worth Chemical Co., Framingham, 
Mass.; Caled Products Co., Brentwood, 
Md.; Chase Products Co., Maywood, 
Ill.; Churchill Manufacturing Co., 
Galesburg, Ill., and Parke, Davis & 
Co., Detroit, all active. Associate 
members recently elected are Ameri- 
can Mineral Spirits Co., New York, 
and Petrolite Corp., Kilgore, Tex. 


7 


NPCA Moving to New York 

New offices, which will pro- 
vide about 1,500 square feet of floor 
space in the Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, 30 Church Street, New York, 
will be occupied by the National Pest 
Control Association around Dec. 1. 
The organization formerly had its 
headquarters for a number of years 
at 3019 Fort Hamilton Parkway, 
Brooklyn. 

eee 

Bercow to Assist Wiener 

The appointment of Paul Sher- 
man Bercow as assistant to Abraham 
Wiener, executive head of Standard 
Chlorine Chemical Co. and Standard 
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Metal 
Non-Rubbing Furniture 
Prepared Liquid Bar Oil 
P —— —. Cedar Oil 
owdered Dance Wax Sil Past 
DISINFECTANTS INSECTICIDES Lemon Oil 
AND DEODORANTS “ Jy Sprays 
Odorless Disinfectants @ 
Coal Tar Disinfectants e ote ay 
Pine Oil Cieiatoctents * pray 
Urinal Cakes o 
Deodorant Blocks a LIQUID SOAPS 
Perfume Sprays - Hand-Floor 
Pine Deodorant e Shampoo 













WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
and PRICE LIST 


575 WEST 131st ST. Est. 1920 NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


FOR THE SOAP AND 
DISINFECTANT INDUSTRIES 






CRESOLS 


U.S.P., Meta, Para, Ortho, 
and special fractions—to all 


SPecifications. 


CRESYLIC ACIDS: The entire range—in standard 
grades or to specifications. 


NAPHTHALENE; Crude and refined prime white 
—in chipped, crystal, flake and powdered form. 
XYLENOLS: Low boiling, high boiling, symmet- 
rical. 


TAR ACID OILS: In all grades, from 10% to 75% 
tar acid content, or of specified phenol coefficiency, 
carefully blended. 











Write or wire for information on any of these products. 





Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 
2513 S. Damen Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
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PCO’s Elect Jennings 

Harold E. Jennings of Smith- 
ereen Co., Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Pest Control 
Association at its 17th annual meet- 
ing at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Oct. 17-19. He succeeds V. H. Mont- 
gomery, Montgomery Pest Control 
Co., San Francisco. New vice-presi- 
dents include: John Medoff of Hud- 
son Exterminating Co., West New 
York, N. J.; Harlem B. Ives, Rose 
Exterminating Co., Detroit; Charles 
C. Delk, Delk Pest Control Co., 
Fresno, Calif., and Martin T. Meyer, 
Theodore Meyer Est., Philadelphia. 
C. A. Trimbos, Protex Service, Inc., 
Dallas, and H. L. Fellton, Orkin Ex- 
terminating Co., Atlanta, continue as 
hold-overs. 

The following were elected as 
directors for three-year terms, 1949- 
1952: 


E. Arnold Alderman, Alderman Co., 
Santa Barbara; Calif.; A. H. Bender, 
Bender Termite Control Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Arden W. Price, McCloud 
Co., Chicago; Stanley L. Lind, Ameri- 
can Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; Leon A. 
Moore, L. A. Moore Co., Utica, N. Y.; 
Mark Weintraub, Astor Exterminating 
Co., Boston; Chester Schwimmer, Fum- 
ex Sanitation Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Registration for the Los An- 
geles meeting was 471. The 1950 con- 
vention will be held Oct. 23-25 at the 
Netherland - Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
The following year the NPCA will 
meet Oct. 29-31 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. —_ 


Insecticide Wage Hearing 
Hearings on determination of 
minimum wages for “chemical and 
related products industry,” defined to 
cover manufacturers of insecticides, 
fungicides, cleaning and _ polishing 
preparations (except paint and varnish 
remover, furniture and floor wax and 
polish) will be held at the Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m., Nov. 16. The 
purpose of the public hearing is to 
determine what are prevailing mini- 
mum wages in the chemical and re- 
lated products industry; whether the 
cefinition of the industry should be 
amended; and whether an amendment 
be included to set up subminimums 
for learners, apprentices, etc. The 
action is being taken under the terms 
of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. The National Association of In- 
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secticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 
will be represented by its counsel, John 
D. Conner. 

Passage and signing by Presi- 
dent Truman of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1949 (HR 5856) 
amending the FLS Act of 1938 was 
accomplished last month. Under terms 
of the bill minimum hourly wage 
rates have been advanced from 40 to 
75 cents. The bill covers mainly pro- 
duction workers. The law goes into 
effect in about three months. 

ee 
Hollingshead Sues Union 

R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J., recently filed a $500,- 
000 damage suit against the AFL union 
and three of its officials who represent 
the firm’s 500 striking production and 
maintenance employees. The workers 
went on strike Oct. 16, demanding a 
wage increase and other benefits. The 
suit is based on the alleged interfer- 
ence of striking employees with the 
company’s business by denying salaried 
employees access to the building. 

a pen 
AAEE Meets Dec. 13-16 

New insecticides for experi- 
mental or commercial use will be 
announced at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists to be held at Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla., Dec. 13- 
16. Requests for time on the program 
should -be addressed to Dr. L. B. Nor- 
ton, chairman of the section, Depart- 
ment of Entomology,. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“oe 
New Wax Specification 
A new tentative specification 





for self-polishing floor wax was to have 
been issued during November by the 
Federal Bureau of Supply, which does 
the purchasing for the Treasury De- 
partment, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and other government depart- 
ments. The new specification is not to 
be confused with those issued by the 
U. S. Federal Specifications Board. The 
specification presently bears the num- 
ber 784. It will be discussed at the 
annual meeting of the N.A.I.D.M. in 
Washington by government representa- 
tives and members of the association’s 


wax division. 
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Pyrethrum Analysis 

The Insecticide Chemical Anal- 
ysis Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers recently announced 
completion of its analysis of pyrethrum 
powder. The work was done in con- 
nection with a world-wide series of 
analyses sponsored by the Imperial 
Institute, London. Ten NAIDM mem- 
ber firms, two state laboratories and 
two laboratories of the Department of 
Agriculture participated in the anal- 
yses. Because of poor correlation of re- 
sults the Committee has agreed to 
conduct another collaborative test 
using extracts rather than pyrethrum 
flowers, according to George W. 
Fiero, chairman of the Pyrethrum 
Analysis Subcommittee. 


———— 


Redmon in U.S.I. Post 
Byran C. Redmon was re- 
cently appointed assistant director of 
organic chemical research by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York, 
at its Baltimore laboratories. He has 
been with the firm since 1946, having 
previously been on the faculty of the 
University of Massachusetts for one 
year, and prior to that with American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, as a re- 
search chemist and group leader from 
1937-45. teas 
Emulsol Names Riedeburg 
The appointment of Theodore 
Riedeburg and Associates, 230 Park 
Ave., New York, as technical sales 
representatives in the industrial and 
sanitation chemical fields in New York 
State and Upper New Jersey on its line 
of surface active chemicals was an- 


nounced recently by Emulsol Corp., 
¢ 








Chicago. 
Pesticide Registration 

The National Association of 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers is distributing to its mem- 
bers a summary by its general counsel, 
John D. Conner, of the applicability 
of state economic poisons laws to inter- 
state shipment of economic poisons 
offecting sales made and consummated 
outside of the state. According to Mr. 
Conner, it is not necessary to register 
in a state in order to ship direct to 
the consumer in that state if the sale 
is made f.o.b. manufacturer’s plant 
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and title transferred. 
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Naphthalene Products Co., South 
Kearny, N. J., was announced recent- 


ly. Mr. 


of Massachusetts 


Bercow is a 1949 graduate 
Tech- 


degree in 


Institute of 
nology, and holds a B.S. 
chemical engineering. He will assist 
Mr. Wiener in the sale of paradichlor- 
obenzene, refined naphthalene flakes, 
balls and chips, orthodichlorobenzene 
and muriatic acid made by the two 
companies. 
— 

PEA Hears Talk on Ants 

Dr. T. C. Schneirla, president 
of the Entomological Society and Cur- 


ator of the Department of Animal 


Behavior, Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, discussed “Trail 


Making and Trail Using of Ants” at 
the Oct. 10 meeting of the Profession- 


al Exterminators Association. The 
meeting was held at the Museum of 
Natural History. A short business 


session followed with a discussion of 
future meetings, business ethics and 
grievances. 

The next meeting, to be held 
Nov. 10, at the Museum of Natural 
History, was to be a business meeting, 
with election of officers for the coming 
year taking place. 


—— @ 


Study DDT as Mothproofer 
Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lincoln, Nebr., has been 
conducting investigations to determine 
if DDT or rotenone used for control 
of ticks on sheep, will also result in 
production of wool which is moth 
proof when woven into textiles. Stud- 
ies started in 1948 have been contin- 
ued this year, but no results have yet 


been released. 
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Warning Label Manual 

A revised edition of its manual, 
“Warning Labels”, first published in 
1945 was issued recently by the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists Association, 
Washington, D. C. Containing 58 il- 
lustrative warning labels for economic 
poisons, the manual, which is intended 
as a guide for the preparation of 
warning labels for hazardous chem- 
icals, has served as a basis for label- 
ing laws in several states. It is also 


intended to facilitate an effective, 
uniform pattern of chemical labeling 
throughout the U. S., according to 


M. F. Crass, Jr., MCA secretary. 


Ts 


Booklet on Mildew Control 

““The Cause of Mildew on Books 
and Methods 
title of a bulletin by F. D. Armitage 


of Prevention” is the 


and issued recently by Printing, Pack- 
aging and Allied Trades Research As- 
sociation, Leatherhead, Surrey, Eng- 
land. The booklet deals mainly with 
the problem of mildew, although a 
separate publication devoted exclu- 
sively to insect damage is to be pub- 
lished shortly. Mildew is defined and 
reasons for bookbinding materials be- 
coming mildewed are covered in the 
booklet, which also lists some chemi- 
cal inhibitors for moulds. 


—_— 


Hild in New Building 

Hild Floor Machine Co. is now 
located in a new building of its own 
design at 740 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. The one-story structure pro- 
vides 20,000 square feet of floor space 
for office, show room and factory. One 





The New Hild Headquarters 
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corner of the building is of polished 
granite and limestone. A two-story 
corner display window with an expanse 
of glass running from the sidewalk to 
the roof of the front corner of the 
building is another of its unusual fea- 


tures. 


Wax Importers Elect Bohart 

A. J. Bohart of Stein, Hall & 
Co., New York, was elected president 
of the American Wax Importers and 
Refiners Assn. at the group’s recent 
annual meeting. He succeeds Frank 
B. Ross of Frank B. Ross Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., first president of the asso- 
ciation, which was formed one year ago. 
Other officers include: vice-president, 
J. L. de Lyra of Wessel Duval & Co.; 
secretary, J. J. Garvey, Mamaroneck 
Chemical Corp. and treasurer, W. 
Gatenbein, Distributing & Trading 
Co. The board of directors is com- 
posed of, in addition to Messrs. Bo- 
hart, Ross and de Lyra, L. M. Argueso 
of M. Argueso & Co. and C. S. Bullock 
of Strahl & Pitsch, Inc. 

The association is now com- 
posed of 19 member firms, mainly 
vegetable wax importers and refiners 
of the United States. 
filiated with the National Council of 
American Importers during its first 


It became af- 


year according to a report of the year’s 
A re- 
search program on vegetable waxes 


activities by Frank B. Ross. 


has been undertaken. It is being car- 
ried out by the association’s commit- 
tee on qualities through use of the 
of New York 
University. It is hoped that resulting 


laboratory facilities 


data can be compiled and correlated 
during the early part of 1950. 
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Chooses PACKER Ligucd Filling Machinery 
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SINGER at Sao 
Paulo, Brasil, 
says this about 
PACKER... 
“At the present 
rate of sales we 
should pass the 
1,000,000 mark 
by the end of 


the year, and 
we can attribute the successful result to this filling machine 


which up to now has worked to entire satisfaction and without 
breakdown.” 
There is a Packer to solve vour liquid filling problems 
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Better Products at Competing Prices 
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High quality now again available 
Ask for sample 


AMERICAN ALCOLAC CORPORATION 
51 East 73rd St. NEW YORK 21 
Phone: REgent 7-8228, 7-8145 


BOBRICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1214 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn 25, N. Y 
1839 Bicke Ave, los Angeles 26, Calif 
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Sterling Forms New Unit 
The 


Chemicals, Inc., New York, as a sub- 


formation of Sterwin 


sidiary of Sterling Drug, Inc., for the 





P. VAL KOLB 


distribution of products previously 


sold by the special markets-industrial 
Inc., 


division of Winthrop-Stearns, 


and the vanillin division of General 
Drug Co., both New York, was an- 
Val Kolb, who 


has been in charge of these activities, 


nounced recently. P. 


has been named president of Sterwin. 
The new organization will make its 
headquarters at 170 Varick St., New 
York, 
offices through the U. 


and will operate 11 branch 
S., making 
shipments from warehouse points in 
13 cities. An enlarged program of 
research will be carried on by the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute 
on behalf of the new organization. 
“Roccal” sanitizing agent, a quatern- 
ary ammonium disinfectant is being 
handled by Sterwin. 

Mr. Kolb has 
with the Sterling organization since 
1940. 


president of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., 


been associated 
In 1946, he was elected vice- 


having at one time been president of 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 
rs - 
Hercules Reassigns Two 
The appointment of Richard 
J. Both and James H. Neal to the 
toxaphene sales force of Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del., was an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Both, for the 
past three years connected with tech- 
nical service and sales on toxaphene in 
the southeast, has been assigned to 
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special duties in the home office in- 
secticide division under F. U. Rapp. 
Mr. Neal succeeds Mr. Both and will 
represent Hercules in Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware. He has been 
with the firm since 1931 working in 
the naval stores department for many 
years as technical service representa- 
tive. Mr. Both has been with the firm 
since 1940. For the past three years he 
has been working with various south- 
ern state and federal agents, manufac- 


turers of toxaphene sprays and dusts. 
~* 


Continental Advances Maier 
Curtis E. Maier, formerly as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge 
of research and engineering of Conti- 
nental Can Co., New York, was re- 
cently named general manager of re- 
search, replacing Allen L. Malone, who 
is retiring. Mr. Maier makes his head- 
quarters in Chicago. 
os 


Plant Maintenance Show 
Cleaning methods and mater- 
ials will be discussed at the first Plant 
Maintenance Show, which will be held 
in the Auditorium, Cleveland, O., 
Jan. 16-19, 1950. The four day ex- 
position, to be held concurrently with 
a four day conference, is the first 
ever devoted exclusively to mainten- 
ance. The program will be sponsored 
jointly by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management. 
Topics scheduled for discussion in- 
clude: “Upkeep of Floors, Walls and 
Roofs”; “Protection, Decoration and 
Cleaning of Surfaces”, and “Sanita- 
tion and Housekeeping”. More than 
100 exhibitors are expected to display 
methods 
and machines for reducing costs in 


and demonstrate materials, 


plant maintenance. 
————— eee 
Cation Exchanger Output 
Plant scale production of “Amber- 
lite IRC-50”, a carboxylic acid type 
cation exchange resin having a high 


degree of selectivity was announced 


recently by the Resinous Products 
Division of Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia. As a result prices have been 


revised downward. 
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Plastic Fumigation Cage 


A test fumigation cage of 


transparent plastic was announced re- 
cently by R. P. Cargille, New York. 





The unit is a flat square measuring 
17/8 x 1 7/8 x 3/4ths inches. On 
one of the large surfaces there are 
four holes with diameters of 0.0020 
inches to permit the entry of the 
fumigant, but small enough to prevent 
insects from escaping. Cages can be 
easily marked for identification and 
have a small projection at one side 


with a hole in it for hanging. 


—— @ 


Price Unchanged 

No automatic reduction in the 
price of pyrethrum is expected as a 
result of the devaluation of the pound 
sterling, according to a recent gen- 
eral letter issued by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., New York, and writ- 
ten by Russell B. Stoddard. Although 
such a reduction is possible, pyrethrum 
flowers have traditionally been sold 
in dollars not in sterling, according to 
the letter. All outstanding contracts 
for future deliveries of flowers are 
written on a dollar basis. An earlier 
price increase of about 11 per cent 
on straight pyrethrum products and 
“Pyrenone” concentrates to a degree 
depending on the concentration and 
ratio of pyrethrins has been deferred 
by U. S. I. as a result of devaluation 
according to the announcement. No 
new developments have occurred in 
the supply situation, which is still 
reasonably adequate, but by no means 


unlimited. The letter closes by urging 


‘early commitments as to quantities 
and delivery dates for 1950. 
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oleyl 


fly aechols 


M. Micuen ano COMPANY, INC. 


90 BROAD STREET - NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Top quality cetyl, oleyl, 





stearyl 


Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Since 1887 


“A Quick Shine for a Long Time” 


METAL POLISH 


The original Liquid Metal Polish 
and the standard of comparison 
from which metal polishes have 
been judged for more than 50 
years. BURNISHINE polishes 
all metals. 
tionally brilliant and long-last- 
ing luster. 
stainless steel, aluminum, monel 


and other 
polish. 
chromium 
metals. 


etc. 


Produces an excep- 


Recommended for 


metals 


Removes 


and 


Quickly 
polishes brass, 





difficult to 
rust from 
nickel-plated 


and easily ff 
copper, bronze, 


Packaged in all sizes. 


Sanitation Material for 


HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND BAR SUPPLY HOUSES 


Polishes, Cleaners, Waxes of Every Description 
BULK or PRIVATE LABEL. Write for Catalog. 


J.C. PAUL & CO. 


Established 


928-934 Roscoe Street 





Lower Fatty Alcohol Prices 


emulsifiers, scfteners, stabilizers, and intermediates. 


spermaceti—by writing M. Michel and Company, Inc., 


and stearyl alcohols are now available 
for the first time at really low prices. For seventeen years, leading 
U. S. manufacturers have used these unique raw materials as 
Now 
can boost sales of your chemical specialties by adding the advan 
tages of high grade Cachalot fatty alcohols in soaps, hand creams, 
textile auxiliaries, germicides and many other profitable items 
An interesting booklet describes Cachalot uses and properties. 
You can get a copy—as well as information about new Cachalot 
90 Broad 


you 
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by John W. McCutcheon 


(36 pages) 


Reprints of the above article as it appears in current 
issues of Soap & Sanitary Chemicals are available from 
the author as a 36-page leatherette—covered booklet. The 
article consists of a review of the history, type and pro- 
duction of synthetics, their outlook and a list of over 
700 trade name synthetic detergent and surface active 
products listed in alphabetical order. Each product is iden- 
tified by manufacturer, class and formula, main uses, form, 
percent concentration, type and special explanatory remarks. 


Single copy $1.00; 10 or more 75 cents each; 
100 or more 60 cents each. Remittance must accompany 
order which should be addressed to, 


John W. McCutcheon 


475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
(Please do not send stamps.) 
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New Breuer Vacuum 
A new portable vacuum 


cleaner, especially designed for clean- 


ing in close, confined places, in stock 


\VE 
\ ; 





bins and storage shelves, under ma- 
chinery and work benches, etc., was 
announced recently by Breuer Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. The 
new “Tornado” portable vacuum is 
made in four sizes, equipped with 1/3, 
3/5, one and 1-1/3 h.p. motors with 
weights ranging from seven to 16 
pounds. The new cleaner comes fitted 
with a strap that can be slung over the 
shoulder for carrying the machine, 
thus leaving both hands free. Uni- 


f SE adie 
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versal motors are mounted on per- 
mently sealed bearings which require 
no greasing or oiling. By removing the 
dust collecting bag and attaching a 
one gallon spray tank the portable 
vacuum cleaner can be used for spray- 
ing insecticides. 
° 

New Powell Coast Rep. 

John Powell & Co., New York, 
recently announced the appointment 
of Nassau Chemicals, Inc., 420 Market 
t., San Francisco, as its Pacific Coast 
representative. 

‘ 

John P. Cummings Dies 

John P. Cummings, manager 
of the Philadelphia division of Boyle- 
Midway, Inc., New York, died Oct. 13 
while in Scranton, Pa., on a business 
trip. He had been associated with the 
firm since 1933, and for the past five 
years served as manager of the Phila- 
delphia division. 

— eo 

Forms Rehns Products Co. 

Ruth Weg Rehns, a specialist 
in maintenance and sanitation supplies 
and former manager of Deco Products, 
New York, recently announced the 
formation of Rehns Products Co., 
manufacturing chemist and distribut- 


ing concern, Long Island City, N. Y. 





Two of the latest additions to its line of 
aerosol products are spray waxes for furniture 
and automobiles, announced recently by Bost- 
wick Laboratories, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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New Geerpress Mop Wringer 
A “household size” mop wring- 
er that handles any eight to 16 ounce 


mop has been added to its line of indus- 





New Geerpress Wringer 


trial and commercial mop wringers, it 
was announced recently by Geerpress 
Wringer, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. The 
wringer, which embodies all of the 
features of the larger Geerpress models, 
is designed to fit pails of buckets 
holding 12 quarts or more. It weighs, 
complete, only about eight pounds, has 
an electro-plated finish, rubber grip 
handle, ribbed pressure plates. The 
wringer is also available in a deluxe 


model with a special bucket on casters. 













LOOKING FOR 
A LEMON FRAGRANCE? 


KEEP ABREAST 


New synthetic detergents and improved methods for 
building better soaps demand that manufacturers keep 
abreast of the times. Products which were “good enough” 


a few years ago don’t sell today. 


For soap and shampoo, where a 
strong well-fixed, stable lemon 
fragrance is desired, try: 


LEMON P. B. I.—#9 
Popular priced at only $1.80 per 
lb. Working sample on request 


Our laboratory staff with 25 years of 
experience will be pleased to develop 
special formulas for your particular 
needs. 















Our thoroughly equipped laboratories with years of 
experience in detergency research, origination and im- 
provement give us the instantly available background 
to solve your detergency problems. 

Whether it’s cleansing, wetting, foaming, dispersing, 
emulsifying or solubilizing, we have the expert research 
workers, the methods and the machines. And, our 


charges are modest. 


Use Perry Bros. for reliability and 
prompt service. 





FOSTER D.SNELLix 


Just Phone 
or Write 
Dick Moore 





as to your problem. Ask him 
for a non-obligatory estimate. 


ROS. INC. 


220 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 

















for low cost, 
dependable, 


Available at Reasonable Prices 


PALM OIL SOAP 


(THE characteristic soft, creamy lather 

produced by palm soap is well recog- 
nized by experienced manufacturers of 
complexion and bath soaps. Straight palm 
soap powder (approx. 90% anhydrous 
soap) is now offered by the bag or car- 
load, at prices below the cost of palm oil 
itself. 


time proven 
performance 











You can make big savings in 
time and labor in your mix- 
ing and blending operations 
with an Alsop Portable Mix- 
er. Other concerns are doing 
it now on thousands of dif- 
ferent liquid products. 

You can count on years of 
trouble-free, low-cost service. 





STURDY 
PORTABLE 






Heavy-duty and all-purpose Built Palm 
Soap powders are also available. Or we 


will compound our i 
P palm —? base with Equipped with our universally adjust- 











building agents according to your speci- 
fications. 


Write for Technical Bulletin and 


current quotations 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


59 LABORATORY PARK CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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able clamp, you can mount it to any 
container—you can quickly and easily 
position the solid shaft and «propellers 
for the best mixing action. Alsop Port- 
able Mixers are available in a wide 
range of horse-powers, propeller com- 
binations and speeds. 


| Write for your copy of our catalog showing 
our complete line of Mixers, Filters, and 

| Stainless Steel Tanks. Alsop Engineering 

| Corp., 411 Green St... Milldale, Connecticut. 
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Filters, Filter Discs, Pumps, Tanks, 
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Mixers, Agitators 
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Uniform Pesticide Laws 

The need for preliminary evalu- 
ation of new ingredients for pesticides 
and the recommendation that this 
work be handled by an agency of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture were 
stressed in a talk before the third an- 
nual meeting of Association of Eco- 
nomic Poisons Control Officials at the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 8, by H. W. Hamilton of H. W. 
Hamilton Co., New York, secretary of 
the National Association of Insecti- 
cide and Disinfectant Manufacturers. 
He urged that all laws pertaining to 
pesticides and related sanitary chemi- 
cals be uniform. Registration should 
be required only by the Federal gov- 
ernment, with registration lists and 
data available to each state or terri- 
torial authority, Mr. Hamilton de- 
clared. 

In his opening remarks he out- 
lined briefly the reorganization of the 
N.A.L.D.M., which he was represent- 
ing at the meeting. In addition to 
changing the organization’s name to 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, he said the association 
would broaden the scope of its cover- 
age of the field of chemical sanitation. 

The growth of the population 
to 150 million people by 1950 was al- 
luded to in his remarks by Mr. Hamil- 
ton. He emphasized how necessary are 
sanitary chemicals in maintaining our 
present standards of health. With such 
a large population the U. S. needs more 
and better materials to combat filth 
and disease, Mr. Hamilton pointed out. 

ae 
New Ceiling Washer 

A new device for washing ceil- 
ings and walls was introduced recently 
by Tucker Manufacturing Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The unit is composed of 
a “Plexiglass” head, attached to a 
six foot telescope aluminum handle. 
Attached to the other end of the 
aluminum tube or handle is a rubber 
hose with a rubber bulb located about 
15 or 16 inches from the handle. The 
end of the rubber hose goes into a 
bucket of water containing the clean- 
ing solution. When the rubber bulb, 
which is fitted with two valves, is 
pressed the cleaning fluid fills the 
bulb. To force the cleaning solution 
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into the well in the plastic head, the 
bulb is again squeezed. The plastic 
head is covered with turkish toweling 
which soaks up the cleaning solution 
from the well. The head is then ap- 
plied to the wall surface or ceiling 
to be cleaned. Following the cleaning 
application, a rinse solution is applied, 
using clean turkish toweling, which is 
draped over the cleaning head. The 
unit with a supply of heavy turkish 
towels and “Once” cleaner manu- 
factured by the company, retails for 
$14.95. There is also a commercial 
model which can be used for cleaning 
ceilings up to 16 feet high. The 
standard model is for ceilings up 
to 10 feet high. J 


. 


Rename Oregon Supply Co. 

Barco Chemical Service is the 
new name of the company formerly 
known as the South Oregon Sanitary 
Supply Co., Eugene Barham, execu- 
tive of the reorganized firm recently 
announced. Sales offices are located 
at 103 Mistletoe St., Medford, Ore. 


New Ceiling Washer 
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New Deodorizer Emulsifier 

“Orthemul,” a new non-cor- 
rosive emulsifier for orthodichloroben- 
zene for use in controlling bacterial 
decomposition and putrefaction odors 
in garbage dumps was announced re- 
cently by Fine Organics, Inc., New 
York. A stable, clear concentrate may 
be prepared by using 80 gallons of or- 
thodichlorobenzene and 20 gallons of 
“Orthemul, F.O.” Approximately 7.5 
gallons of the concentrate will make 
an emulsion with 1,000 gallons of 
water ready for spraying on garbage 
dumps. 

aay een 

“Good-aire” Bonus Deal 

A bonus deal to mark the first 
anniversary of the introduction of its 
““Good-aire” aerosol deodorant was an- 
nounced recently by the Aerosol Divi- 
sion of Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Bonuses in the form of 
checks to be mailed out by the com- 
pany range from $1 down to 25 cents 
per dozen standard pack. The deal 
is for wholesalers and retailers. A 
meeting with some 300 salesmen 
throughout the U. S. was held recent- 
ly to give them instruction on the 
promotion. 

seen coals 

New Cleanser-Deodorant 

“Quik-San,” a new powdered 
cleaner and deodorant for washroom 
sanitation was announced recently by 
Hadco Corp., Cleveland, producer and 
distributor of industrial and institu- 
tional maintenance and sanitation ma- 
terials. The odor neutralization prin- 
ciple of the new cleaner-deodorant is 
said to be adsorption. “Quik-San” is 
packaged in 30, 50, 100 and 200 pound 
containers. Samples are available by 
writing the company at 2705 Detroit 
Ave., Cleveland. 


-¢@ 


Better British Mouse Trap 
An all metal, rustproof, self- 
setting, hygienic mouse trap is among 
the specialty items from Great Bri- 
tain recently listed with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as Ameri- 
can import opportunities, the Office 
of International Trade reported in the 
Oct. 3 issue of Foreign Commerce 


Weekly. 
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FOR FAST ACCURATE FILLING 
UNDER ALL PLANT CONDITIONS 


““SCIENTIFIC’’ 
SIPHON GRAVITY FILLER 











The Accepted Standard of The Market. 


New type automatic inlet valve provides steady flow under all 
pressures Without Foaming. |mproved filling spouts; no drip. 
For glass and tin. Quick change-overs. Ideal for foamy liquids, 
rug cleaners, soaps, no-rub floor waxes, insecticides. 





SCIENTIFIC FILTER CO. 
mfrs. Filters; Filling, Capping, Labeling Mchry. 
4 FRANKLIN SQUARE © NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
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WITH 
“LIPARI” 


ITALIAN PUMICE 





CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL (O., Inc. 


55 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 









CERTIFIED COLORS 





A broad range of shades for Shampoos, 
Soaps, Drugs, Medicines, Creams, Rinses, 
and Cosmetics. 





PYLA-SYNTH COLORS 


Fast colors for the New Synthetic Deter- 
gents in Red, Blue, Green, Amber and 
Yellow. 





@ We offer a full line of fast colors for 
all soap and soap products. 


@ Send for free samples. 
Send for price lists. 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Vanufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address “Pylamco” 







-.. When you sell 


=L Clow Shay: 


the new test for chlorine! 

ONE product 
sells TWO 
products 
because 
CHLORO- 
SHARP 


1—Sells itself 
| and 

wy 2—Sells your 
chlorine 
products 
too! 


Chlewe-Shary 


oO 


Measures Only 44%” x 244” x 3,” Closed 


CHLORO-SHARP Test is contained in new, quick, inex- 
pensive vest-pocket outfit. Fill vial, add one CHLORO- 
SHARP tablet, shake. Lemon yellow color indicates suffi- 
cient chlorine. Cherry red color indicates insufficient 
chlorine (less than 50 ppm). INSURES COMPLIANCE 
WITH PUBLIC HEALTH REGULATIONS REGARD 
ING CHLORINE CONCENTRATION. 


Chiere Sharp Kit, as illustrated above, 
complete, only $3.00 list. Order today, 
on approval and prove to yourself that this 
one product sells two products. 


Cargille titer st, m INC. 


118 LIBERTY ST., NYC 6, WN. Y. 
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